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I 


E difficulty of speaking at all adequately of 
Marcel Proust has grown with the number of 
volumes of “A la Recherche du Temps Perdu,” 
and also with the lapse of time since the first were 
published. The cycle, moreover, is still incomplete (though 
we now know that its conclusion will appear); and the critic 
who ventures to see a definite intention in the dense and 
branching pages already published does so at his peril, and 
on the faith of that sense of inner continuity communicated 
from the outset by all the greatest novels, from the rambling 
and extravagant “Gil Blas” to the compact and thrifty 
“Emma.” 

The death of Marcel Proust, premature though it was, yet 
did not happen till his dying hand had put the last words to 
the last page of his vast narrative. Last words; butunhappily 
not last touches. The appearance of “La Prisonniére”’ con- 
firms the report circulated after his death that the volumes 
then unpublished were left without those innumerable 
enriching strokes which gave their golden ripeness to the 
others. But, whether or not these final chapters, written in 
illness, and clouded (as one perceives from the “Prison- 
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niére’””) by physical weakness and deep mental distress, 
fulfil the promise of that unity to which all the strands of the 


elaborate fabric seem to tend, the first volumes (by which the 


author’s greatness will perhaps finally be measured) make }; 


clear that he himself felt the need of such unity, and woul; 
have submitted his restless genius to it if illness had no: 
disintegrated his powers. On this inference the critic yj 
probably have to rest; and it is enough to justify treating the 
fragment before us as already potentially a whole. 

More serious for the critic is the obstacle caused by the 


long lapse of years since “Du Coté de chez Swann” led of 


the astounding procession. Since then the conception of the 
art of fiction, as it had taken shape during the previous half. 
century, has been unsettled by a series of experiments, each 
one too promptly heralded as the final and only way of 
novel- -writing. The critics who have handed down thes 
successive ultimata have apparently decided that no interest, 
even archaeological, attaches any longer to the standards 
and the vocabulary of their predecessors; and this wholesale 
rejection of past principles has led to a confusion in terms 
which makes communication difficult and conclusions 
ambiguous. 

An unexpected result of the contradictory clamor has been 
to transfer Proust, who ten or twelve years ago seemed to 
many an almost unintelligible innovator, back to his rightful 
place in the great line of classic tradition. If, therefore, the 
attempt to form a judgment of his art has become doubly 
arduous it has also become doubly interesting; for Proust, 
almost alone of his kind, is apparently still regarded as a 
great novelist by the innovators, and yet is already far 
enough off to make it clear that he was himself that far more 
substantial thing in the world of art, a renovator. 

With a general knowledge of letters extending far beyon¢ 
the usual limits of French culture he combined a vision 
peculiarly his own; and he was thus exceptionally fitted to 
take the next step forward in a developing art without dis- 
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owning its past, or wasting the inherited wealth of experi- 
ence. It is as much the lack of general culture as of original 
vision Which makes so many of the younger novelists, in 
Europe as in America, attach undue importance to trifling 
innovations. Original vision is never much afraid of using 
+ accepted forms; and only the cultivated intelligence escapes 
the danger of regarding as intrinsically new what may be a 
mere superficial change, or the reversion to a discarded trick 
of technique. 

The more one reads of Proust the more one sees that his 
strength is the strength of tradition. All his newest and most 
arresting effects have been arrived at through the old way of 
| selection and design. In the construction of these vast, 
leisurely, and purposeful compositions nothing is really 
wasted, or brought in at random. If at first Proust seemed so 
revolutionary it was partly because of his desultory manner 
and parenthetical syntax, and chiefly because of the shifting 
of emphasis resulting from his extremely personal sense of 
values. The points on which Proust lays the greatest stress 
are often those inmost tremors, waverings, and contradic- 
tions which the conventions of fiction have hitherto sub- 
ordinated to more generalized truths and more rapid effects. 
Proust bends over them with unwearied attention. No one 
else has carried as far the analysis of half-conscious states 
of mind, obscure associations of thought and gelatinous 
fluctuations of mood; but long and closely as he dwells on 
them he never loses himself in the submarine jungle in which 
his lantern gropes. Though he arrives at his object in so 
roundabout a way, that object is always to report the con- 
scious, purposive conduct of his characters. In this respect he 
is distinctly to be classed among those whom the jargon 
of recent philosophy has labelled “‘behaviorists” because 
they believe that the proper study of mankind is man’s 
conscious and purposive behavior rather than its dim un- 
fathomable sources. Proust is in truth the aware and eager 
inheritor of two great formulas: that of Racine in his 
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psychology, that of Saint-Simon in its anecdotic and dis. 
cursive illustration. In both respects he is deliberately 
traditional. 


II 


Fashions in the arts come and go, and it is of little interest 
to try to analyze the work of any artist who does not give 
one the sense of being in some sort above them. In the art of 
one’s contemporaries it is not always easy to say what pro- 
duces that sense; and perhaps the best way of trying to find 
out is to apply a familiar touchstone. 

Out of all the flux of judgments and theories which have 
darkened counsel in respect of novel-writing, one stable fact 
seems always to emerge; the quality the greatest novelists 
have always had in common is that of making their people 
live. To ask why this matters more than anything else would 
lead one into the obscurest mazes of aesthetic; but the fact js 
generally enough admitted to serve as a ground for discus- 
sion. Not all the other graces and virtues combined seem to 
have in them that aseptic magic. Vivacity, virtuosity, an 
abundance of episodes, skill in presenting them: what power 
of survival have these, compared with the sight of the 
doddering Baron Hulot climbing his stairs to a senile tryst, 
to Beatrix Esmond descending hers in silver clocks and 
red-heeled shoes? 

M. Jusserand, in his “Literary History of the English 
People,” says of Shakespeare that he was un grand distr- 
buteur de vie, a great life-giver; it is the very epithet one needs 
for Proust. His gallery of living figures is immense, almost 
past reckoning; so far, in that ever-growing throng, it is only 
the failures that one can count. And Proust’s power of 
evocation extends from the background and middle distance 
(where some mysterious law of optics seems to make it 
relatively easy for the novelist to animate his puppets) to 
that searching “centre front” where his principal characters, 
so scrutinized, explained, re-explained, pulled about, taken 
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apart and put together again, resist in their tough vitality 
his perpetual nervous manipulation, and keep carelessly on 
their predestined way. Swann himself, subjected to so merci- 
jess an examination, Swann, as to whose haberdashery, hats, 
boots, gloves, taste in pictures, books, and women we are 
informed with an impartial abundance, is never more alive 
than when, in that terrible scene of the fifth volume, he 
quietly tells the Duchesse de Guermantes that he cannot 
promise to go to Italy the following spring with her and the 
Duke because he happens to be dying. Equally vivid are the 
invalid aunt in the pale twilight of her provincial bedroom, 
and the servant Francoise who waits on her, and at her death 
passes as a matter of course to the rest of the family — 
amazing composite picture of all the faults and virtues of the 
old-fashioned French maid-servant. And then there is the 
hero's grandmother, who fills the pages with a subdued yet 
tingling vitality from the moment when we first see her 
dashing out for one of her lonely walks in the rain to that 
other day, far on in the tale, when, fiercely and doggedly 
nursed by Frangoise, she dies in an equal loneliness; there is 
the Marquis de Saint-Loup, impetuous, selfish, and senti- 
mental, with his artless veneration for the latest thing in 
“culture,” his snobbishness in the Bohemian world, his 
simplicity and good-breeding in his own; the Jewish actress, 
his mistress, who despises him because he is a mere “‘man of 
the world” and not one of her own crew of aesthetic charla- 
tans; the great, the abject, the abominable and magnificent 
Monsieur de Charlus, and the shy scornful Duchesse de 
Guermantes, with her quickness of wit and obtuseness of 
heart, her consuming worldliness and her sincere belief that 
nothing bores her as much as the world — the poor Duchess, 
mistress of all the social arts, yet utterly non-plussed, and 
furious, because Swann’s announcement that he is dying is 
made as she is getting into her carriage to go to a big dinner, 
and nothing in her code teaches her how to behave to a 
friend tactless enough to blurt out such news at such a 
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moment! Ah, how they all live, and abound each in his or he 
own sense — and how, each time they reappear (sometimes 
after disconcertingly long eclipses), they take up their indi. 
vidual rhythm as unerringly as the performers in some great 
orchestra! 

The sense that, through all his desultoriness, Proust 
always knows whither his people are tending, and which of 
their words, gestures, and thoughts are worth recording; his 
ease in threading his way through their crowded ranks, 
fills the reader, from the first, with the feeling of security 
which only the great artists inspire. Certain novels, beginning 
very quietly — carelessly, almost — yet convey on the 
opening page the same feeling of impending fatality as the 
first bars of the Fifth Symphony. Destiny is knocking at the 
gate. The next knock may not come for a long time; but the 
reader knows that it wi// come, as surely as Tolstoy’s Ivan 
Ilyitch knew that the mysterious little intermittent pain 
which used to disappear for days would come back oftener 
and more insistently till finally it destroyed him. 

There are many ways of conveying this sense of the foot- 
fall of Destiny; and nothing shows the quality of the novel- 
ist’s imagination more clearly than the incidents he singles 
out to illuminate the course of events and the inner workings 
of his people’s souls. When Imogen, setting forth to meet her 
adored Posthumus at Milford Haven, asks his servant 
Pisanio (who has been ordered by the jealous Posthumus 
to murder her on the way): “How many score of miles may 
we well ride ’twixt hour and hour?” and, getting the man’s 
anguished answer: “One score ’twixt sun and sun, Madam, 
’s enough for you, and too much too,” exclaims: “dy, one 
that rode to’s execution, man, could never go so slow —" ot 
when Gretchen, opening her candid soul to Faust, tells him 
how she mothered her little sister from the cradle — “My 
mother was so ill . . . I brought the poor little creature up 
on milk and water... the cradle stood by my bed, she 
could hardly stir without my waking. I had to feed her, take 
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| her into the bed with me, walk the floor with her all night, and 


he early the next morning at the wash-tub; but I loved her so 


that I was glad to do it” — when the swift touch of genius 
' darts such rays on the path to come, one is almost tempted to 
' exclaim: There is nothing in mere “situation” — the whole 


of the novelist’s art lies in the particular way in which he 
brings the given conjuncture home to the imagination! 
Proust had an incredible sureness of touch in shedding 
this prophetic ray on his characters. Again and again he 
finds the poignant word, the significant gesture, as when, in 
that matchless first chapter (“Combray”’) of “Du Coté de 
chez Swann” he depicts the suspense of the lonely little boy 
the narrator) who, having been hurried off to bed without a 
goodnight kiss because M. Swann is coming to dine, per- 
suades the reluctant Frangoise to carry to his mother a 
little note in which he implores her to come up and see him 
“about something very important.” So far, the episode is 
like many in which the modern novelist has analyzed — 
especially since “Sinister Street’? — the inarticulate trag- 
edies of childhood. But for Proust such an episode, in addi- 
tion to its own significance, has a deeper illuminative use. 
“] thought to myself,” he goes on, “how Swann would 
have laughed at my anguish if he had read my letter, and 


guessed its real object,” (which was, of course, to get his 


mother’s goodnight kiss); “but, on the contrary, as I learned 
later, for years an anguish of the same kind was the torture 
of Swann’s own life. That anguish, which consists in knowing 


_ that the being one loves is in some gay scene [/ieu de plaisir] 


where one is not, where there is no hope of one’s being; that 
anguish, it was through the passion of love that he experi- 
enced it— that passion to which it is in some sort pre- 
destined, to which it peculiarly and specifically pertains” — 
and then, when Frangoise has been persuaded to take the 
child’s letter, and his mother (engaged with her guest) does 
not come, but says curtly: “There is no answer” — “Alas!” 
the narrator continues, ““Swann also had had that experience, 
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had learned that the good intentions of a third person are 
powerless to move a woman who is irritated at feeling hersel; 
pursued in scenes of enjoyment by some one whom she dogs 
not love — ” and suddenly, by one touch, in the first pages 
of that quiet opening chapter in which a little boy’s drowsy 
memories reconstitute an old friend’s visit to his parents, 3 
light is flashed on the central theme of the book: the hopeless 
incurable passion of a sensitive man for a stupid uncompre. 
hending woman. The foot-fall of Destiny has echoed through 
that dull provincial garden, her touch has fallen on the shoul. 
der of the idle man of fashion, and in an instant, and by the 
most natural of transitions, the quiet picture of family life 
falls into its place in the great design of the book. 
Proust’s pages abound in such anticipatory flashes, each 
one of which would make the fortune of a lesser novelist. A 
peculiar duality of vision enabled him to lose himself in each 
episode as it unrolled itself before him — as in the delicious 
desultory picture of Swann’s visit to his old friends — and 
all the while to keep his hand on the main threads of the 
design, so that no slightest incident contributing to that 
design ever escapes him. This degree of saturation in one’s 
subject can be achieved only through something like the 
slow ripening processes of nature. Tyndall said of the great 
speculative minds: “There is in the human intellect a power 
of expansion — I might almost call it a power of creation — 
which is brought into play by the simple brooding upon 
facts”; and he might have added that this brooding is one 
of the most distinctive attributes of genius, is perhaps as 
near an approach as can be made to the definition of genius. 
Nothing can be farther from the mechanical ingenuities of 
“plot”-weaving than this faculty of penetrating into a 
chosen subject and bringing to light its inherent properties. 
Neither haste to have done, nor fear lest the reader shall miss 
his emphasis, ever affects the leisurely movement of Proust's 
narrative, or causes him to give unnatural relief to the pas- 
sages intended to serve as sign-posts. A tiny “blaze,” here 
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and there, on the bark of one of the trees in his forest, suffices 
to show the way; and the explorer who has not enough 
wood-craft to discover these signs had best abstain from the 
adventure. 


II] 


It was one of the distinctive characters of Proust’s genius 
that he combined with his great sweep of vision an exquisite 
delicacy of touch, a solicitous passion for detail. Many of his 
pages recall those mediaeval manuscripts where the roving 
fancy of the scribe has framed some solemn gospel or epistle 
in episodes drawn from the life of towns and fields, or the 
pagan extravagances of the Bestiary. Jane Austen never 
surpassed in conciseness of irony some of the conversations 
between Marcel’s maiden aunts, or the description of Madame 
de Cambremer and Madame de Franquetot listening to 
music; and one must turn to “Cranford” for such micro- 
scopic studies of provincial life as that of the bed-ridden 
aunt, Madame Octave, who is always going to get up the 
next day, and meanwhile lies beside her bottle of Vichy and 
her purple velvet prayer-book “bursting with pious images,” 
and listens to Frangoise’s report of what is going on in the 
street, down which Madame Goupil, just before a thunder- 
_ is seen walking without ber umbrella in the new silk 

dress she has had made at Chateaudun! 

But just as the reader is sinking delectably into the feather- 
bed of the small town, Proust snatches him up in eagle's 
talons and swings him over the darkest abysses of passion 
and intrigue — showing him, in the slow tortures of Swann’s 
love for Odette, and of Saint-Loup’s for Rachel, the last 
depths and involutions of moral anguish, or setting the 
frivolous careers of the two great Guermantes ladies, the 
Duchess and the Princess, on a stage vaster than any since 
Balzac’s, and packed with a human comedy as multifarious. 
This changing but’ never confusing throng is composed of 
most of the notable types of a society which still keeps its 
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aristocratic frame-work: the old nobility of the ‘ ‘Faubourg’ , 
with their satellite snobs; rich and cultivated Jews (such as 
Swann and Bloch), celebrated painters, novelists, actresses, 
diplomatists, lawyers, doctors, Academicians; men of fash- 
ion and vice, déclassées Grand Duchesses, intriguing vul- 
garians, dowdy great ladies, and all the other figures com. 
posing the most various, curious, and restless of modern 
societies. 

Without visible effort Proust’s art marshals these throngs 
and then turns serenely aside to put the last tender touches 
to his description of the hawthorns at Combray, or the lovely 
episode of Marcel’s first visit to Rachel, where the young 
man walks up and down under the blossoming pear-trees 
while Saint-Loup goes to fetch his mistress. The way in 
which Proust maintains the balance between these two 
manners — the broad and the minute — is one of the mar- 
vels over which the reader enamored of the art broods in 
continual amazement. His endowment as a_ novelist — his 
range of presentation combined with mastery of his instru- 
ments — has probably never been surpassed. 

Fascinating as it is to the professional to dwell on this 
amazing virtuosity, yet the lover of Proust soon comes to 
feel that his rarest quality lies beyond and above it — lies in 
the power to reveal, by a single allusion, a word, an image, 
those depths of soul beyond the soul’s own guessing. The 
man who could write of the death of Marcel’s grandmother: 
“A few hours ago her beautiful hair, just beginning to turn 
gray . . . had seemed less old than herself. Now, on the 
contrary, it placed the crown of age on a face grown young 
again, and from which the wrinkles, the contractions, the 
heaviness, the tension, the flaccidity caused by suffering had 
all disappeared. As in the far-off time when her parents had 
chosen her bridegroom for her, the features of her face were 
delicately traced in lines of purity and submission, the cheeks 
shone with chaste hopes, with a dream of bliss, even with an 
innocent gaiety that the years, one by one, had slowly 
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destroyed. Life, in leaving her, had taken with it the dis- 
‘Jlusionments of life. A smile seemed to rest upon my grand- 
mother’s lips. On that funeral bed, death, like the mediaeval 
sculptor, had laid her down in the guise of a young girl — ” 
the man who could find words in which to express the in- 
expressible emotion with which one comes suddenly, in 
some apparently unknown landscape, upon a scene long 
known to the soul (like that mysterious group of trees 
encountered by Marcel in the course of a drive with Madame 
de Villeparisis) — the man who could touch with so sure and 
compassionate a hand on the central mysteries of love and 
death, deserves at such moments to be ranked with Tolstoy 
when he describes the death of Prince Andrew, with Shake- 
speare when he makes Lear say: “Pray you, undo this 
button... - 


IV 


Hitherto I have only praised. 
In writing of a great creative artist, and especially of one 


whose work is over, it is always better worth while to dwell 
on the beauties than to hunt down the blemishes. Where the 
qualities outweigh the defects the latter lose much of their 
importance, even when, as sometimes in Proust’s case, they 
are defects in the moral sensibility, that tuning-fork of the 
novelist’s art. 

It is vain to deny, or to try to explain away, this particu- 
lar blemish — deficiency, it should be rather called — in 
Proust’s work. Undoubtedly there are blind spots in his 
books, as there are in Balzac’s, in Stendhal’s, in Flaubert’s; 
but Proust’s blind spots are peculiarly disconcerting because 
they are intermittent. One cannot dismiss the matter by 
saying that a whole category of human emotions is invisible 
to him, since at certain times his vision is acutest at the 
precise angle where the blindness had previously occurred. 

A well-known English critic, confusing the scenes in which 
Proust’s moral sense has failed him with those (far more 
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numerous) in which he deliberately portrays the viler aspects 
of the human medley, suggests that timorous readers mi ght 
find unmingled enjoy ment in the perusal of “A la echerhs 
du Temps Perdu” by the simple expedient of “thinking 
away’ ’ M. de Charlus — as who should propose “ ‘thinking 
away” Falstaff from the plays in which he figures! It would, 
in fact, be almost as difficult to dismiss M. de Charlus nid 

n “I know thee not, old man,” as Falstaff; and quite as 
unnecessary. It is not by daring to do “in the round” a 
mean or corrupt character—an Iago, a Lord Steyne, a 
Philippe Bridau, or a Valérie Marneffe — that a novelist 
diminishes the value of his work. On the contrary, he in- 
creases it. Only when the vileness and the cruelty escape 
him, when he fails to see the blackness of the shadow they 
project, and thus unconsciously flattens his modelling, does 
he correspondingly empoverish the picture; and this Proust 
too often did — but never in drawing M. de Charlus, whose 
ignominy was always as vividly present to him as Iago’s or 
Goneril’s to their creator. 

There is one deplorable page where the hero and narrator, 
with whose hyper-sensitiveness a hundred copious and 
exquisite passages have acquainted us, describes with 
complacency how he has deliberately hidden himself to spy 
on an unedifying scene. This episode — and several others 
marked by the same abrupt lapse of sensibility — might be 
“thought away” with all the less detriment that, at such 
moments, Proust’s characters invariably lose their prodadle- 
ness and begin to stumble through their parts like good 
actors vainly trying to galvanize a poor play. All through his 
work there are pages literally trembling with emotion; but 
wherever the moral sensibility fails, the tremor, the vibra- 
tion, ceases. When he is unaware of the meanness of an act 
committed by one of his characters, that character loses by 
so much of its life-likeness, and, reversing Pygmalion’s 
gesture, the author turns living beings back to stone. 

But what are these lapses in a book where countless pages 
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throb with passionate pity and look at one with human eyes? 
The same man who thus offends at one moment, at the next 
has one by the heartstrings in a scene such as that where the 
hero, hearing his grandmother speak for the first time over 
the telephone, is startled into thoughts of death and separa- 
tion by the altered sound of a familiar voice; or that in 
which Saint-Loup comes up to Paris on twenty-four hours’ 
leave, and his adoring mother first exults at the thought that 
he is going to spend his evening with her, then bitterly 
divines that he is not, and finally trembles lest, by betraying 
her disappointment, she shall have spoilt his selfish pleasure. 
And it is almost always at the very moment when the reader 
thinks: “Oh, if only he doesn’t fail me now!” that he floods 
his squalid scene with the magic of an inexhaustible poetry, 
so that one could cry out, like Sigmund when the gale blows 
open the door of the hut: “‘No one went — some one came! 
It is the spring.” 

M. Benjamin Crémieux, whose article on Proust is the 
most thoughtful study of his work yet published, has come 
upon the obstacle of Proust’s lapses of sensibility, and tried, 
not very successfully, to turn it. According to this critic, 
Proust’s satire is never “‘based on a moral ideal,” but is 
always merely “complementary to his psychological analy- 
sis. The only occasion” (M. Crémieux continues) “where 
Proust incidentally speaks of a moral ideal is in the descrip- 
tion of the death of Bergotte.” He then cites the beautiful 
passage in question: “Everything happens in our lives as 
though we had entered upon them with a burden of obliga- 
tions contracted in an anterior existence; there is nothing in 
our earthly condition to make us feel that we are under an 
obligation to be good, to be morally sensitive [ére délicats], 
even to be polite; nor, to the artist, to begin over again 
twenty times a passage which will probably be admired only 
when his body has been devoured by worms. . . . All these 
obligations, which have no sanction in our present life, seem 
to belong to a different world, a world founded on goodness, 
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on moral scruple, on sacrifice, a world entirely different from 
this one, a world whence we come when we are born op 
earth, perhaps to return there and live once more under the 
rule of the unknown laws which we have obeyed here be. 
cause we carried their principles within ourselves, without 
knowing who decreed that they should be; those laws to 
which every deep intellectual labor draws us nearer, and 
which are invisible only — and not always! — to fools.” 

It is difficult to see how so deliberate a profession of faith 
in a moral ideal can be brushed aside as “incidental.” The 
passage quoted would rather seem to be the key to Proust's 
whole attitude: to its weakness as well as to its strength. 
For it will be noticed that, among the mysterious “obliga. 
tions” brought with us from that other “entirely different” 
world, he omits one; the old stoical quality of courage. That 
quality, moral or physical, seems never to have been recog. 
nized by him as one of the mainsprings of human action. 
He could conceive of human beings as good, as pitiful, as 
self-sacrificing, as guided by the most delicate moral scruples; 
but never, apparently, as brave, either by instinct or through 
conscious effort. 

Fear ruled his moral world: fear of death, fear of love, 
fear of responsibility, fear of sickness, fear of draughts, fear 
of fear. It formed the inexorable horizon of his universe, and 
the hard delimitation of his artist’s temperament. 

In saying so one touches on the narrow margin between the 
man’s genius and his physical disabilities, and at this point 
criticism must draw back, or linger only in reverent admira- 
tion of the great work achieved, the vast register covered, in 
spite of that limitation, in conflict with those disabilities. 

Nietzsche’s great saying: “Everything worth while 1s 
accomplished notwithstanding [¢rotzdem]”’ might serve as the 
epitaph of Proust. 











MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 
By ROBERT GRANT 


HERE are signs that the American people are 

awakening to the scandal of the divorce situation, 

to the casualness and confusion resulting from 

forty-eight separate sets of marriage laws as well. 
Awakening reluctantly, nevertheless. They are loth to lose 
faith in the rosy tradition of the American “‘home”’ as the 
most beautiful on earth, an example to emulate for nations 
who prefer the appearance of domestic amity to washing 
their dirty linen in public. 

To be sure, the young Intelligentsia of the United States, 
in their endeavor to foster native genius have for twenty 
years been underscoring in fiction the importance of irregular 
sexual relations (if one felt the urge) as the way of freedom 
and social progress. Out of revolt at the slowness of their 
sales, one or more of them have advertised their departure to 
Europe as a petulant warning. But, having found cold 
comfort there, they are at their desks again, adumbrated by 
the vitality of the old order of things, which persists in its 
preference for nuptial “showers” and “‘rice”’ to living one’s 
own life minus a marriage certificate. It is the certificate that 
continues to count with cheerful conventional America. Not 
merely the first, but the second, third, or whatever number of 
certificates is essential to individual “happiness.” Yet at this 
multiplicity paraded in the name of strict virtue, the public of 
late has begun to arch its eyebrows. Because of it, various 
groups have turned their own eyes inwards. 

Sheep’s eyes, if you will, for disillusion is painful; but the 
fixity is undeniable. We flirt with radicalism, but are con- 
servative at the core, and our most cherished self-conscious- 
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ness is the purity of our family life. The odor of the cancer, 
which is steadily gaining on the ratio of population, can no 
longer be disguised by pastilles pleasant to the senses, with 
the result that the magazines have taken notice. In the last 
two years more has been written about the marriage and 
divorce situation than ever before, approached from various 
angles. Most of the writers reminded one of the maid who, 
wishing to swim, was told to hang her clothes on a hickory 
limb, but not to go near the water. They flirted with the 
facts, but offered no remedies. But there were exceptions; one 
in particular. She, an able writer (but not of the young 
Intelligentsia) concluded her philosophic survey in a recent 
magazine article with the bubbling expression of her personal 
belief that if people ceased to wish to live together for no 
particular reason whatsoever, they ought to be able to be 
divorced and to marry again—and inferentially the world 
would be better off in the long run. Just like that. 

It was so easy for a novelist. She could make her characters 
do as she would, and provided they breathed true to life, her 
responsibilities ended. But for the world? The stability or 
evolution of human society? If rapped over the knuckles, her 
answer well might be, “I am no Atlas. I needed a clever 
ending.” 

Neither am I an Atlas, for in my way I am a novelist; but, 
during the many years when I also envisaged acrimonious 
matrimonial disputes with power of decision, it was easy at 
times to imagine that my shoulders carried a part of the bur- 
den of the world. As a judge I could not get rid of a sense of 
responsibility. At least to the extent of asking myself why 
my countrymen and countrywomen, with some emphasis on 
the latter, should feel the need of flying to desperate remedies 
(meaning the divorce court) so much more chronically and 
callously than all other peoples; of wondering what the 
future has in store for monogamous wedlock ‘if uncontested 
divorces continue to increase faster than the population. All 
other peoples combined, rather, for though the Japanese 
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outstripped us in 1900, we have now passed them and can 
boast of a plurality of the world’s annual divorces. 

I have referred to my dual capacity because, since the 
United States Senate called us to order, anyone whose cards 
are not laid on the table face upwards is likely to be suspected 
of “propaganda.” Frankly, I have no axe to grind except 
that of patriotism. I am no hide-bound reactionary with a 
clerical bias; nor, which would be worse in this discussion, one 
who regards democracy’s medium of escape from “intolerable 
conditions” as otherwise than a blessing — on a par with the 
most valuable surgical discoveries, if soberly sought accord- 
ing to the law of one’s domicile. A quarter of a century ago I 
portrayed in a long fiction the plight of a woman abandoned 
by a worthless husband, who just missed yielding to the 
importunities of a rector that it was against the divine will 
and subversive of highest morality for her to marry a fine 
- man able to provide for her and her child of the first union. 
For me, as for the vast body of the American people, this is a 
dead issue. To show my fundamental sympathies with 
democracy’s position, I need only to declare myself in com- 
plete accord with Professor Sumner’s sentences in his search- 
_ ing article in THe YALE Review for January, 1924, concern- 
ing the historic traditions of marriage. “There can be no 
justification for restricting divorce beyond the new Testa- 
ment allowance, that is, for adultery but not for any other 
cause. . . . Each mortal has but one life to live. Doctrines 
which would teach that a mistake must be irremediable 
are inexcusable.” 

Any student of the subject knows that none of our state 
Legislatures would countenance the repeal of the divorce 
laws for such ordinary substantial grievances as utter de- 
sertion, cruel and abusive treatment, gross and confirmed 
habits of intoxication, or imprisonment for heinous crime. 
Even with respect to South Carolina, who abolished her 
divorce laws in 1878, it was brought out last winter before the 
Senate Judiciary (sub)committee that it is a not uncommon 
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practice for unhappy South Carolinians to secure divorces 
in an adjoining State, remarry and return to their domiciles, 

Indeed I might say that my own mental attitude ap- 
proximates that of the lady whose argument I have cited 
except for one deep-seated difference. She asks blithely why 
people shouldn’t be divorced by hook or crook for mere in. 
compatibility as the best of all reasons. 4 /a bonne heure, if 
such be human destiny. I am not eager to deny that it may 
not be. Indeed I own frankly to curiosity concerning this and 
am not frightened by the reminder that during the reign of 
terror when divorce by mutual consent was legal, 5,000 
divorces were granted in a little over a year in the city of 
Paris alone. My difference is that the American people's 
understanding of the matter as represented by their state 
laws does not jibe with this attitude. On the contrary, if the 
test be exact language, an exceedingly small number would 
be entitled to a divorce for mere incompatibility, though an 
occasional statute could be coaxed or tortured into justifying 
it. The grounds in almost every State are limited to the grave 
and controlling grievances already cited. What offends me as 
a good American is our thinly concealed and increasing orgy 
of false pretenses and misrepresentation, directly traceable 
to forty-eight separate sets of divorce and marriage laws, no 
two of which are identical. 

It is in the air, undeniably, that two people who have 
fallen out of love with one another should be allowed to try 
again. The disturbing factor, however, from the point of 
view of public ethics and the mores is that, when the shoe 
pinches, so considerable a portion of the American nation — 
and thus far no other — has ceased to be scrupulous as to the 
process by which this is accomplished. It is significant that at 
least eighty per cent of all our divorces are uncontested. A 
contested divorce in the United States takes care of itself, 
hinging on reasons which if proved are all-sufficient. But the 
vast majority of uncontested cases are grounded in fraud, the 
true cause, disaffection, falling short of the statute. This 
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necessitates collusion and false or exaggerated testimony, or 
else temporary residence in a more accomodating jurisdiction 
in order to obtain what is unobtainable in one’s domicile. 

Mr. Justice Holmes in his dissenting opinion in Haddock 
>, Haddock remarked that he did not suppose civilization 
would come to an end whichever way that case was decided. 
This was true enough, but one effect of the majority decision 
which, in aid of practical justice, modified the doctrine of 
state sovereignty, was to confer dual personality on a migra- 
tory husband. In the case at bar he was recognized as legally 
married to his second wife within the limits to which he had 
moved, so long as he stayed there; yet number one, whom he 
had left in the lurch, was granted in his original domicile a 
legal separation from bed and board and alimony on the 
strength of his desertion. 

Haddock’s new domicile, acquired after a lapse of years, 
was obtained in good faith, so the Court found. It is the 
number of those dual personalities, both male and female, 
through the length and breadth of our fair land, of whom the 
reverse is true, that has given the United States such an 
unsavory reputation for domestic instability. Nor is this the 
limit of personification. An ingenious writer has recently 
shown in the newspapers the possibility for an enterprisirig 
man not averse to interstate travel to accumulate by moder- 
ate diligence seven wives in as many different States of the 
Union (or eight if he was originally married in South 
Carolina), without breach of law so as to subject himself to 
criminal process. In order to secure that which the law does 
not permit at home, a steadily increasing number of hus- 
bands and wives are reaching out for certificates from other 
jurisdictions, conscience-free apparently if they obtain their 
papers. A scrap of paper in most instances, for the words 
“divorce” and “remarried” constantly import a risk of 
bigamy or adultery if anyone with the right to raise the 
issue chooses to do so later. Indeed the clerical term of re- 
proach ‘ ‘legalized concubines” seems rather tame in this 
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connection where positive jeopardy which affects the legiti. 
macy of children and rights of property depends solely on the 
conniving silence of those in the conspiracy and their new 
mates. 

Out of 613 divorces in Nevada in a recent year only §3 
were granted to persons who had not come into the State for 
the purpose, a record which would be rivalled by the latest 
fashion of resorting to Paris were the complacent impression 
of many people, that the “idle rich” are the chief patrons of 
the divorce mill, correct. On the contrary, statistics show the 
rank and file of the plain people of the United States — and 
recent aliens are not largely represented — to be responsible 
for the ever mounting grist which has transformed democ- 
racy’s domestic panacea into an overworked guillotine. It 
happens to be just a hundred years since Lord Byron and the 
Shelleys were exiled by their countrymen because of their 
casual disregard of sexual conventions. Would they not, 
especially poor Shelley, if alive to-day, break into empyrean 
laughter at the solicitous self-delusion of second and third 
wives hugging as certificates of respectability their marriage 
papers resting on divorces acquired either by gross misrep- 
resentation practised on the Court or pretended residence 
elsewhere? The Shelleys showed at least the full courage of 
conviction. Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin should seem to 
some of us almost an angel of light compared with the swarm 
of her technically irreproachable successors. Yet we remen- 
ber that even after she married Shelley, following Harriet 
Westbrook’s death, Lord Eldon would not let them have the 
bringing up of Shelley’s son because of the peculiarity of 
their opinions. The true stigma that attaches to the American 
divorce and remarriage situation to-day lies not so much in 
the increase of divorces as in the widely prevalent substitu- 
tion of the false for the true in contempt of law and in sheer 
pursuit of personal happiness at any cost. An increasing 
number of people in the United States who pride themselves 
on their everyday respectability think nothing of stealthily 
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hoodwinking the courts in order to obtain what would other- 
wise be refused to them. 

Among the signs of an awakening conscience to which I 
referred at the outset is the new national movement directed 
against this very practice, a practice dependent for its vital- 
ity on forty-eight separate systems of marriage and divorce 
laws. Not a new movement in one sense, for the need of the 
reform has been mooted for two generations; mooted, how- 
ever, without much hope and with a partiality for make- 
shifts, spawn of the great Terror — the sanctity of individual 
local institutions as symbolized by state sovereignty. For 
fifty years those who foresaw the need have whispered with 
bated breath, “It can’t be done in the teeth of the opposition 
of State Rights.”’ There is a measure now before the Congress 
which promises to bring it to pass, and partly under fresh 
auspices. 

The Senate Joint Resolution Number Five of the Sixty- 
eighth Congress introduced by Senator Arthur Capper of 
Kansas, proposing an Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to marriage and divorce laws, owes its 
inception to the women. Senator Capper declared at the hear- 
ing in January 1924, before the Senate Judiciary (sub)com- 
mittee, “The Amendment and the law which accompanies 
it are really the product of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, prepared after a great deal of careful 
study”; and he added, “I do not believe that there are many 
thinking men and women in this country who have not come 
to see that one of our great social and moral needs is a Federal 
marriage and divorce law.” Significant words concisely and 
fitly spoken. My only criticism is that the “thinking men,” 
though aware of the need, have dallied with it from dread of 
the bogy already mentioned; or rather that when it came to 
framing legislation, the lawyers employed by the “thinking 
men’’ have persistently thrown cold water on the enthusiasm 
because of the same dread. At all events the American Bar 
has been of late years dormant or academic on the subject, 
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centring its energies on pattern laws, a substitute I shall refer 
to presently. Consequently the women, sensitive to the 
reproach that the latest figures (1922) show the proportion of 
marriages to divorces in the United States as only 7.6 to 
and that nothing practical is being done to check ie or at 
least to investigate its causes, have initiated this crusade. | 
use the last word advisedly, for the statistics are familiar, and 
the only hope of arousing the general public consciousness 
lies in intensive popular agitation conducted by v igorous 
co-operative bodies equipped with facilities for spreading the 
truth. On this special subject the American people closely 
resemble the ostrich with its head in the sand. Though aware 
of the evil, they have remained sedulously and humorously 

privy to its continuance by nursing the pleasant belief that it 
will rectify itself somehow at some time, and that no urgency 
exists to do anything whatever. 

Nothing concerns women of all ages more profoundly than 
the welfare and stability of married life. Against what more 
discreditable menace could the next nation-wide crusade 
direct itself than the deplorable lack of harmony in the States 
of the Union with respect to the laws that govern marriage’ 
Those active in the present movement are less concerned at 
the rising tide of divorce than eager to do away once and for 
all with the hideous ambiguity, child of fraud, that leaves 
man or woman technically married to different persons at the 
same time, and guilty of adultery, bigamy, or safely married 
according to the side of a state border on which he or she 
happens to be. This desideratum, the common sense of which 
no one would deny if it were an initial question, could be 
secured by a very few words. The text of the Article proposed 
as an Amendment to the Constitution of the United States is 
as follows: ““The Congress shall have power to make laws, 
which shall be uniform throughout the United States, on 
marriage and divorce, the legitimation of children and the 
care and custody of children affected by annulment of mar- 
riage or divorce.” 
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A little explanation may be necessary to make the full 
force of this clear to foreigners if not to the average American. 
At present the United States government has no control 
whatever over marriage and divorce; the power to legislate 
as to either rests wholly in the individual States. With the 
transfer of this power, one national law, the provisions of 
which would be binding throughout the nation, would super- 
sede the existing repugnant miscellany, dealing a deathblow 
to the present confusion and flitting from State to State for 
sinister. purposes. By the terms of the Bill filed with the 
Joint Resolution, it is provided that the enforcement of the 
national Act shall be in the courts of the several States and 
not in the federal courts, thus obviating new expense and the 
disarrangement of existing legal machinery. This provision 
should he borne in mind. Still more important is correct 
understanding of the character and functions of this ac- 
companying Bill, which cannot be acted on by Congress 
until the proposed Constitutional Amendment has been 
ratified. Such a Bill when passed will constitute in detail the 
national Uniform Marriage and Divorce Law. The Bill 
actually filed is necessarily tentative, being a suggestion to 
Congress as to what the particulars of the uniform law should 
be. It was prepared by Mrs. Edward Franklin White, deputy 
Attorney General of Indiana, and represents the views of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. That Congress will 
refuse to pass a Bill either too stringent with respect to the 
grounds for divorce or too onerous in its impediments to 
marriage may be taken for granted; public sentiment would 
not sanction it. Exceptions of detail will inevitably be made 
to Mrs. White’s Bill, but in substance it is a well-considered 
measure entitled to the support of all classes. The women 
have stressed the safeguards against hasty and improvident 
marriages, and a few of these may be deemed too drastic; but 
they are surely correct in their diagnosis that a part of our 
matrimonial discord is due to the lack of proper restraints on 
the very young and the feeble-minded. Two columns of type 
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would barely suffice to illustrate the deplorable confusion and 
slackness of our state marriage laws as a whole, especially as 
regards advance notice, licenses, and age requirements. As 
someone has well said, Americans still have the romantic 
idea that there is something peculiarly idyllic about the mar. 
riage of a boy and a girl who have fallen in love with one 
another, and have been disposed to abet it in their laws, 
Among the provisions of the tentative Bill are (1) that before 
a marriage license may issue both parties must have made 
application to the proper authorities two weeks in advance, 
accompanied by a statement under oath concerning various 
matters, including physical and mental condition; (2) that 
no license (except by order of a judge, under special cir. 
cumstances) shall be issued to a male under 18 or a female 
under 16; (3) that no license shall be issued to a male between 
18 and 21 ora female between 16 and 18 without the consent 
of parent or guardian. 

Although the marriage features of the proposed legislation 
are equally important, the storm centre of public interest is 
likely to be the provisions regarding divorce. The grounds 
specified in the Bill are five: “adultery, cruel and inhuman 
treatment, abandonment or failure to provide for a period of 
one year or more, incurable insanity, conviction of an in- 
famous crime.” Upon the granting of a divorce neither party 
may marry for a year. 

All these are substantial grievances, a fairly representative 
cross section of the divorce statutes of the various States. 
Gross and confirmed habits of intoxication presumably were 
omitted as a ground out of deference to the Eighteenth 
Amendment. The only one to which the charge of “letting 
down the bars”’ could possibly be applicable is abandonment 
for only one year. This could readily be altered to read two or 
even three years (as in some States) if public sentiment so 
demanded. The important State of New York, to be sure, 
grants divorces only for adultery (or, by recent legislation, ab- 
sence for five consecutive years on the presumption of death). 
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> This does not mean, however, that its people are more scru- 
ulous than those of other States; the evidence is overwhelm- 
' ingly to the contrary. They simply go or migrate elsewhere. 
S Go or migrate even when the true cause is adultery, in order 
| tosave the family sensibilities and avoid smearing anybody, 
- which beautifully illustrates the doctrine of individual state 
hypocrisy or “‘Holier than thou.” The important fact to 
register is that the groundsset forth in the tentative Bill corre- 
i spond almost exactly to those in the Uniform Divorce Act 
' (a new draft approved in 1907) prepared by the State 
' Commissions on Uniform Legislation, in other words, the 
pattern law to which I have already adverted. 

It is the moment to consider this. The policy of a good 
many people up to the present, especially the Bar, but also 
some of the social workers eager for better marriage laws, has 
been to secure ultimate uniformity by piecemeal methods. 
Considerably more than twenty-five years have elapsed since 
the advocates of national uniformity in various fields, as- 
sembled in Washington, devised from dread of the great 
Terror the plan of State Commissions on Uniform Legisla- 
; tion to be appointed voluntarily by the governors of the 
several States willing then or later to participate. Most 
valuable results have followed in the way of banking, com- 
mercial, and other pattern laws adopted by a considerable 
number of the Legislatures. The important service of these 
commissions merits not a word of disparagement, only 
praise. At the same time it is undeniable that the fruit of 
their efforts to obtain endorsement of the pattern laws pre- 
pared by them to stabilize marriage and divorce has been 
pitifully meagre. Late figures show adoption of their Mar- 
riage License Act by only 2 out of 51 States and Territories, 
their Marriage Evasion Act by only 5 and their (latest) 
Uniform Divorce Act by only 3. As was pointed out last 
winter by all the speakers before the Senate Judiciary com- 
mittee, at this rate of progress the crack of doom will be in 
sight before there is complete uniformity. And let it be set 
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down here that the force of the phrase, “the strength of a 
chain is its weakest link,” could be nowhere greater than jn 
this connection. Conformity that meant adoption bya large 
number or most of the States but left the others, even though 
only three or four, at large, would merely perpetuate the 
present carnival of law evasion and hypocrisy by substituting 
a few migratory Meccas for a wider choice. The sole cure for 
our demoralizing license is absolute uniformity i in our mar- 
riage and divorce laws from the Atlantic to the Pacific. A few 
loopholes would leave us exactly where we are at present. A 

national statute and this alone would obliterate completely 
the opportunities for clandestine evasion of the law of one’s 
domicile, and restore the nation’s self-respect by confronting 
it with the real issue — are our grounds for divorce as enacted 
to control or are our domestic malcontents to continue to 
obtain what they want by constant duplicity? Let us either 
welcome with open arms incompatibility as a ground for 
divorce or cease to masquerade as moralists by deliberate 
hoodwinking of our courts by falsehood. 

Now that the presidential election is over, this proposal for 
a Constitutional Amendment is likely to become a live issue. 
Our spiritual need of an Interstate Marriage and Divorce 
law is quite as great as was our economic need of an Inter- 
state Commerce law. All it involves is a compromise of local 
customs that will weld for the common good disastrously 
conflicting contradictions of theory and practice into har- 
mony. As I have indicated, only widespread popular agita- 
tion can bring this to pass because of inertia and the inevi- 
table opposition of powerful forces. Lack of means for effective 
publicity has rendered the valuable labor of the state com- 
missions in this particular field ineffectual. But the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and affiliated groups have 
ample resources for arousing the nation if they are so dis- 
posed. A Constitutional Amendment is always an uphill task; 
never more so than at present. But the especial merits of this 
one can stand repetition and be compressed into a nutshell. 
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By the transfer of the power of the sovereign States to Con- 
gress, duly ratified, we shall have a national law covering 
marriage and divorce that can be altered from time to time 
to suit the needs of the nation bya majority vote of the Con- 
gress. This as a substitute for forty-eight separate systems of 
laws alterable only by as many separate state Legislatures. 
How can there be room for doubt as to which is saner, except 
for certain fears — the fears of two classes of voters very 
distinct from each other — in other words the challenge of 
the churches and of the champions of State Rights? 

Concerning the first of these, doubters might lightly ask 
why the church should be expected to help the state to pull 
its chestnuts out of the fire. Granting that a Bill that could 
pass Congress is sure to include most if not all of the grounds 
for divorce already specified, why should the church lend its 
support to a movement that would stabilize what it regards 
as heterodox and fundamentally detrimental to human 
society? The answer is that orthodox religion is more deeply 
interested than any other force that sways humanity in the 
integrity of monogamous marriage as at present sanctioned. 
The purity of domestic life is its most precious asset, an asset 
it is in danger of losing altogether if it refuses to look facts in 
the face in order to preserve its technical attitude. None of 
the American clergy, of whatever denomination, but is 
aware of, if not alive to, the prevalent and increasing dis- 
respect for the solemnity of marriage and readiness to dis- 
solve it for comparatively trivial causes. Readiness and dis- 
respect of everyday blossoming among the sons and daugh- 
ters of the most orthodox Protestant people. Nor are Roman 
Catholics immune, for their substitute for divorce and re- 
marriage is the constantly mounting tide of legal separations 
that not improperly may be termed a premium on immoral- 
ity. 

What are the causes for this domestic unrest and indiffer- 
ence to the significance of the marriage ceremony? Why 
should Americans be more eager to sever the knot and try 
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again than all the other civilized nations combined? Is jt g 
symptom of innate and consciously developed superiority? 
From the point of view of the churches of the United States 
surely not; but the two other questions lie at the very core of 
the discussion, though beyond the limits of this article except 
for a few words. The causes? It is as easy to specify several as 
it is difficult to fix the emphasis that should be laid on each. 
The social and economic emancipation of woman; the read- 
justment of the conjugal behavior which the married have a 
right to expect from each other; especially a definite ban on 
what helpless wives were wont to endure with pious resigna- 
tion from brutes or utter sensualists. But on the other side of 
the tally sheet that special form of naturalness, badge of the 
new generation, that, in the pursuit of personal happiness, 
looks on marriage as an experiment and mutual tolerance as 
weakness. From repugnance to the give and take which is an 
inevitable part of every happy marriage it has become the 
fashion for too many wives and some husbands to exalt 
“the little rift within the lute” and “die of a rose in aromatic 
pain” to the height of unendurable hardships. What clergy- 
man does not know that boredom is now regarded by sophis- 
ticated democratic America as the best of all reasons for 
dissolving the marriage tie? In a collection of short stories of 
married life by prominent American authors entitled “ Mar- 
riage,” which faced one in the Tauchnitz edition on European 
bookstalls this summer, the change was constantly rung on 
its monotony, as if a fresh message to effete Europe from the 
republic of soaring ideals. In nearly every one of the episodes 
the couples escaped positive disaster, and it seemed — or was 
it mere chance? — that the syndicator had conspired with 
the writers to supply the traditional American happy ending 
— the sentimental pot of honey. 

From the point of view of the churches there could be 
nothing worse than the perpetuation of this feckless attitude 
towards marriage, with its nationally degrading practice 0! 
hide and go seek. The proposed federal legislation would put 
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an absolute end to the latter. It might not check the flood- 
tide of divorce, but under the protection of a uniform law the 
people of the United States would be enabled to consider 
soberly why it is that the “happy ending” of so many mar- 
riage tangles i is largely illusory — far more illusory than any- 
where else in the civilized world. Is there something rotten in 
the state of Denmark, meaning the American “home”? 
Here is the paramount consideration for our clergy. Half a 
loaf is better than no bread, and if their moral support is 
withheld simply from fear that by helping to abolish fraud 
the church will seem to countenance unholy doctrine, they 
will have themselves to blame for a worse condition of 
affairs. How many of their parishioners are restrained at 
present, when the shoe really pinches, by law of sovereign 
church or sovereign state, which limits divorce to a single 
ground, from obtaining one by underground and intrinsically 
disreputable methods? Happily there are signs that many of 
the clergy are alive to the truth of this. Some of the religious 
bodies have already passed resolutions favoring the move- 
ment for national uniformity, and it will not be surprising if 
the open or at least tacit support of most of the churches is 
given to the crusade. For those who refuse to meet the state 
half way in the interest of law and order the only comfort can 
be a future sense of decreasing efficiency for the sake of rigid 
principle. This flies in the face of common sense if not reli- 
gion. 

The most serious and determined Opposition will come 
from the political rump that lives in constant dread of 
centralization. State Rights is a venerable and hoary 
doctrine, but its upholders retain some of the spriteliness of 
youth. Their implacable hostility may be taken for granted, 
and on any other topic than the decency of our national 
domestic life might well make the judicious pause. But 
what true merit is to be found in keeping the separate laws 
of forty-eight States individual and intact concerning a 
matter that affects all the people of the nation so vitally and 
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homogeneously as marriage and its severance? Is there more 
patriotism and more political wisdom in preserving local 
distinctions of ancient and more or less haphazard origin 
than in doing away forever with the fraud and hypocrisy 
that is the direct result of these sovereign differences and has 
poisoned the lifeblood of the nation? To dwell upon this 
further would resemble a squirrel in a cage, for it is the whole 
meat of the matter. 

A women’s movement. None the worse if it be true that 
men, meaning the lawyers, have temporized with the much 
needed remedy out of exaggerated reverence for a fetish and 
sidetracked it. All the better if it be true that the eyes of the 
American woman have opened to the menace that imperils 
her domestic security, than which nothing concerns her more 
deeply or is better worth fighting for with whole-souled 
energy. The reform is certain to come, for the American na- 
tion does not tolerate fraud indefinitely, but she must be pre- 
pared for rebuffs, and their number will depend largely on 
whether she be lukewarm or embraces her present opportu- 
nity. If she succeeds, we may say with Coriolanus “Ladies, 
you deserve to have a temple built you.” 











THE ONWARD MARCH OF AIRCRAFT 
By EDWARD P. WARNER 


N the history of nearly every invention there comes 

a time when progress, previously very slow or entirely 

absent, accelerates violently. Important developments 

such as theretofore had occurred only at intervals of 
years are for a time announced almost daily, but after a 
brief period of such hectic advance more normal conditions 
are resumed, inventions proceeding from inspired flashes 
of genius become less common, and the process of improve- 
ment resolves itself into one of patient study and research 
leading to refinement of detail. 

Nowhere has this been more clearly evidenced than in the 
field of aircraft. Man’s desire to fly first became apparent 
so far back towards the dawn of recorded time that aero- 
nautical history merges indistinguishably into myth. The 
earliest of flying men not dowered by their chroniclers with 
divine attributes were Daedalus and Icarus of whom Ovid 
wrote, and we can never know what shadowy basis of fact 
may have lain behind the poet’s highly circumstantial 
account of their voyages. We do know, however, that men 
continued to try to fly through all the centuries that followed 
the age of Rome, and that they made singularly little prog- 
ress towards the realization of their aim. With boldness 
more distinguished than their discretion, they continued 
to fit to themselves wings, patterned faithfully on those of 
the birds which circled overhead, and to launch themselves 
into space from more or less considerable elevations, the 
results of the adventure generally being of a gravity directly 
proportioned to the height of the tower from which the 
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departure was taken. That went on, with occasional brigh; 
interludes when some individual undertook to study ight 
as a really scientific problem, until the latter part of the 
last century. A few names, such as those of Cayley, Henson, 
and Pénaud, stand out from the story; but up to 1890 the 
attitude of men of science and of the community as a whol 
was one of indifferent scorn for such follies — an attitude 
ably expressed by the French astronomer de Lalande, who 
wrote to the Paris “Journal” in 1784 to reproach its editors 
for devoting space to the lunatic experiments of those who 
sought to fly and thus closed his rebuke: “I assure your 
readers that if scientists are silent on this subject it is only 
because of their contempt.” . 

With the year 1890 the acceleration of progress, as will 
be remembered, really began, and it continued until Orville 
Wright made the first controlled flight in the history of the 
world on December 17, 1903; until his brother flew for two 
hours without stop five years later; until Blériot crossed 
the Channel in July, 1909; until the American continent 
was traversed by air in 1911; until the cataclysm of August, 
1914, made the procurement and use of aircraft a life-and- 
death matter to the nations of Europe. As a matter of fact, 
however, the process of progressing by a series of jumps had 
already slowed down materially before the war began. The 
pioneer era was fading to a close in the years 1909 to 1912, 
giving way to the age of research, as pioneer eras in science 
and invention always do. The design of airplanes was ceasing 
to be purely an inventive art and was becoming a branch 


of engineering science, in the practice of which a technical | 


training was as essential as in the design of bridges. 

The importance of aircraft during the war is too freshly 
in mind to require discussion in general terms. Without the 
airplane, modern armies in the field could not exist; and the 
scope of the airplane’s usefulness and the degree in which 
commanding officers were dependent upon its services 
steadily increased. The hostilities terminated, air forces, like 
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other branches of the armed services, were demobilized, but 
the organizations devoted to the improvement of the 
equipment, to the production of better aircraft and of 
accessories Which would increase the usefulness of the 
machine, never lost their identity. They have continued 
at work, and their work has been reflected in the achieve- 
ments of the airplane, both here and in Europe. Although 
the post-war period has brought forth nothing so dramatic as 
the careers of Guynemer, Captain Ball, and Lieutenant Frank 
Luke —lone cruisers of the air—it has furnished many 
tales worthy of the telling, and it has laid sound founda- 
tions on which yet greater progress in the future will be built. 

Progress is not always susceptible of statistical measure- 
ment, but in the case of the airplane a comparison of records 
furnishes at least a rough idea of the rate of advance. In 
ig08 the highest speed of which any airplane was capable 
was about 40 miles an hour. The mile-a-minute point was 
reached in the summer of Ig10, and in 1914 the record had 
been pushed up to a little over 120 miles an hour, although 
the highest speed made in the air was still inferior to the 
maximum recorded by an automobile on a straightaway 
course. During the war the gain in absolute maximum speed 
was not very great, but the figures realizable in 1914 only 
by airplanes built for the sole purpose of racing had become 
in 1918 commonplace for pursuit and observation machines, 
and when attention was again given to racing the old records 
were beaten both quickly and conclusively. Three miles a 
minute was reached in 1921, four miles a minute two years 
later, and the record over a closed circuit now stands at 
243 miles an hour. The straightaway figure is considerably 
higher than that, but straightaway speed records are rather 
misleading, as the airplane is dived very steeply just before 
entering on the course, and with the engine thus aided by 
the force of gravity the recorded velocity over a short 
distance is likely to be considerably higher than the true 
maximum speed of level flight. 
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Roughly speaking, the maximum speed has been increased 
at the rate of 60 miles every four years since 1910. There have 
been three such increases, and there is likely to be at least 
one more at about the same time interval, for the 300-mile. 
an-hour airplane should be a reality in 1926 or 1927, and may 
even possibly appear during the coming year if a sufficiently 
intensive effort is centred on its production. . 

At the same time in the summer of 1909 that Glenn Curtiss 
was winning for America the first international airplane 
speed race with a speed of 47 miles an hour, an altitude 
record was made by Hubert Latham, who piloted his 
monoplane to a height of 508 feet above the plains of Rheims, 
At that early period altitude records were a function of the 
man rather than of the machine, the pilot flying as high 
as he dared, but within a year thereafter the ability of the 
airplane to climb into the more rarefied portions of the at- 
mosphere was being exploited to the utmost. A height of 
10,000 feet was reached in 1910, 20,000 in 1913, 30,000 in 
1921, and the mark now stands at about 37,000 — a mile and 
a half above the summit of Mt. Everest. 

During the years from 1910 up to 1919 the limit to the 
altitude that could be reached was always defined by the 
rapid loss of power developed by the engine with decreasing 
air density, but the invention of the supercharger, a pump 
pre-compressing the air and turning it over to the carburetor 
always at sea-level conditions has largely eliminated that 
loss, and again it has become a question whether the man 
or the machine shall dominate. Even the hardiest and best 
trained of athletes, given every protection against the cold 
that can be devised, and artificially supplied with oxygen, 
finds a climb to the 40,000-foot level a fearful hardship, and 
it is easily conceivable that the climbing powers of the air- 
plane may be increased to such an extent that no human 
being can stand accompanying it to the highest levels reached, 
unless, indeed, the pilot himself is to be housed in a sealed 
chamber supplied with air at a pressure much exceeding 
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that in the surrounding atmosphere. We are arriving at the 
point where the man, as well as the engine, must be super- 
charged. 

The advance that the airplane has made in distance and 
time fown without stop, measured as a percentage, has been 
less sensational than that in altitude attained, but it is of 
much greater practical importance. A maximum of 3 hours 
in the summer of 1909 had given way to a flight of 24 hours 
without stop just before the war, and since the war a further 
series of improvements has brought the duration record up 
within the last few months to more than 37 hours, with a 
maximum distance of more than 2,500 miles without stop. 
Here, again, the physical limitations of the pilot are becom- 
ing a serious factor, and since the time in the air has ex- 
ceeded that of a full rotation of the earth it has been neces- 
sary, precious though weight is on a machine making such 
a flight, to provide for two pilots controlling the airplane 
in alternation. 

In the list of records of the past and present there lie the 
results of many years of faithful labor on every part of 
structure and power plant, but the mere tabulation of the 
figures makes a bald and unexciting narrative. Of greater 
dramatic interest, and pointing the way more directly to the 
future practical utilization of aircraft in the ordinary 
affairs of life, are the cross-country flights, trans-continental 
or trans-oceanic, the latest and in some respects the greatest 
among which is still fresh in every mind. 

Such cross-country flights, like the exploits of aircraft 
in the war, require hardly more than mention, and even in 
the mere enumeration of dates and names it is impossible 
to avoid the omission of many which deserve inclusion. 
It was in the spring of 1919 that these flights began with the 
crossing of the Atlantic by way of the Azores by the NC-4, 
a United States Navy flying boat, lone survivor of a squad- 
ton of four prepared for the start at Rockaway Beach. 
Unly a few days elapsed after the arrival of the NC-4 in 
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Lisbon, however, before Sir John Alcock (not yet at that 
time raised to knighthood) crossed from St. Johns, Nevw. 
foundland, to County Galway in 15% hours without Stop, 
winning the prize which Lord Northcliffe, through “The 
Daily Mail,” had offered a number of years previously when 
a cross-country flight a hundred miles long was still a rare 
achievement. Other notable successes followed in rapid 
succession. The autumn of 1919 saw Sir Ross Smith, mounted 
on a machine identical with that used by Alcock, travelling 
from London home to Australia. Journeys two or three 
thousand miles in length became commonplace. Flights 
were made from Rome to Tokio, from London to South 
Africa, from San Diego to Panama. Outstanding among 
American exploits of the period was the voyage of a squadron 
of standard army airplanes, under the command of Captain 
St. Clair Streett, from New York to Nome and return, with- 
out any loss of personnel or equipment, a flight which was 
worthy of the highest possible praise but which, for some 
mysterious reason, was almost neglected by the press and 
overlooked by the public. 

In the opening up of world air-ways 1919 and 1920 had 
been years of British ascendency. 1921 and 1922 formed a 
period of comparative quietude, but belonged primarily to 
the French, the indefatigable Commandant Vuillemin, 
Lucien Bossoutrot, and Captain Pelletier d’Oisy voyaging 
to nearly all points of the compass, but especially across 
and through French northern and western Africa. Naturally, 
the airplane has always appealed both to the French and to 
the British very largely as a means of facilitating commuti- 
cation to and within the colonies and dominions. 

The last two years have been a period of American domi- 
nance; the Army Air Service has streaked the map of this 
country with the record of a dozen flights of more than 
ordinary difficulty and significance and has extended its 
operations far afield. The earliest, and in some respects the 
most notable, of all these ventures, was the non-stop trans- 
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> continental trip from New York to San Diego made by 


Lieutenants Macready and Kelly in May, 1923. Covering 
a distance of 2,500 miles in an air-line without interruption, 


’ that still stands as a record for cross-country distance and 


duration. It is not, however, a record for elapsed time over 
the course, as Lieutenant Doolittle had previously crossed 
the continental United States from east to west in less than 
twenty-three hours, and last summer Lieutenant Russell 
Maughan traversed the continent from New York to San 
Francisco, a line somewhat longer than that taken by 
Macready and Kelly, in 21 hours with 5 intermediate stops, 
actually flying at 160 miles an hour and making an average 
of 125, even including the time taken out for re-fueling and 
inspection at the intermediate landing places. 

Most recent and most dramatic of all, and excitive of by 
far the largest interest among the lay public, was, of course, 
the flight around the world. The story of that extraordinary 
exploit is so well known, so much has been said about it in 
the last few months, and all that has been said was so well 
deserved, that it is unnecessary to add anything new. 
Entirely regardless of the technical value of the performance, 
the fact of circumnavigation in the air possesses a gripping 
quality which has never been shared by any other aerial 
achievement save possibly the first crossing of the Atlantic. 

Great flights are interesting in themselves, and they pos- 
sess also a real usefulness in that they reveal technical prog- 
ress and act as indications of the rate at which the potential- 
ities of aircraft service in commerce and in war are increas- 
ing, but cross-country flights and attempts at record break- 
ing differ widely among themselves in their meaning to the 
student of aeronautics and the real nature of the advance in 
aeronautical science which they express. From the point of 
view of the engineer, the trans-Atlantic flights of the NC-4 
and of Alcock and the non-stop journey across the"American 
continent are perhaps the most important undertakings that 
have been carried through with success, for they outclassed 
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any previous performances in distance and duration without 
stop, things which depend primarily on the inherent eff. 
ciency of the airplane and its power plant. The flight around 
the world and the one from London to Australia, on the other 
hand, included no single “hop” longer or more difficult than 
others that had been made in the past. It is as an extraor. 


dinary display of reliability and of durability, both of 


machinery and of men, that those particular adventures wil 
stand out most brightly in history. No one stage of the world 
flight exceeded the very moderate length of a little over 
800 miles. But the flight as a whole gave proof, beyond any 
that had gone before, of the extraordinary adaptability 
of aircraft which could pass from Arctic ice and fog to the 
blazing sands of the desert and then back to the Arctic again, 
all within the space of five months, and yet turn up in their 
homeland virtually, it seemed, in the same condition as when 
they left the factory. That record is a good omen for the 
future of commercial aviation, which becomes practicable 
on a large scale and over long distances only with airplanes 
of long life and requiring little maintenance work. 

Trans-Atlantic and trans-continental flights also have 
significance for a commercial future, but indirectly. They do 
not by any means point the way to a form of commercial 
utilization. The airplane is to-day an economical vehicle 
only when frequent stops are made for re-fueling, in order 
that the fuel weight carried in flight may be a small percent- 
age of the total load; and there is not the slightest prospect 
that passenger carrying across the Atlantic or, indeed, over 
any other route of more than six or eight hundred miles in 
length will ever be commercially practicable with airplanes 
in any way resembling the present product. Hope for the 
long-distance voyage without stop lies rather in the airship 
of the ZR-3 type. 

As designers have increased the speed, climbing powers, 
and fuel capacity of their machines, they have sought also 
to improve the ease of control and the rapidity of manoeuvre, 
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and their efforts in this direction have met with such success 
that in this respect, as in several others, the airplane has 
outstripped the man. A number of pursuit machines now in 
existence can be swung around so quickly that the centri- 
fugal force in the turn produces temporary blindness and 
partial unconsciousness in the pilot. Obviously such manoeu- 
vring power as that is of no use in aerial combat or else- 
where, and the ultimate in rapidity in certain manoeuvres 
appears to have been reached. It would be futile to carry the 
machine still further beyond the limits of human powers. 
More grave than this physical limitation is a structural 
one. As the speed of airplanes increases and the facility and 
promptitude of their response to movements of the controls 
are also increased, the extreme loads on the wings and tail 
surfaces in manoeuvring grow very rapidly in magnitude. 
The strength of the structure must be raised at a correspond- 
ing rate, but the necessary extent of that increase has un- 
fortunately sometimes been underestimated, as it is very 
dificult to secure accurate quantitative information on the 
magnitude and nature of the loads. The last three years 
have been tragically marked, both in this country and in 
Europe, by a considerable number of structural collapses, 
with results usually fatal. Happily, the introduction of the 
parachute as standard equipment in the United States 
Army Air Service has made it possible for the pilot to save 
his life in a number of instances even after his airplane had 
gone to pieces in flight. But — whether or not the parachute 
is available and serves its purpose —every structural failure 
administers a very forceful lesson in the need for greater 
strength — a lesson which should never be ignored. 
Fortunately, the collapse of the wings in flight is a form of 
accident which has long since been eliminated except from 
the pursuit and racing types of very high speed. In no case 
since the war has any such disaster overtaken a commercial 
airplane or an Air Service machine of even moderately 
large size designed by any experienced and competent 
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aeronautical engineer. Uncertain though the loads on the 
racing airplane still remain, those on the larger and slower 
“ship” are sufficiently well understood so that a structure 
can be designed to carry them with assured safety. 

The durability of the modern airplane, sufficient as it js 
to stand three hundred hours of flying in the course of six 
months’ exposure to every extreme of heat and cold, js 
especially notable in that the materials most commonly 
used in the machine’s construction are such as an engineer 
in any other field than the aeronautical one would condemn 
unsparingly for their impermanence. Most airplanes are 
built now, as they have been since 1903, primarily of wood 
and glue and fabric and rubber, all of which are as unsatis. 
factory from the point of view of resistance to deterioration 
as any physical substances well could be. In many cases not 
five per cent of the total weight of the airplane structure, not 
including the power plant, is of metal. A change is taking 
place in that respect, however, for designers are coming to 
appreciate the advantages which metal construction offers, 
Length of life and resistance to exposure, especially in 
tropical climates, should increase still further as a result. 
At least one very successful airplane has been built in which 
literally the only non-metallic material was in the upholstery 
in the seats, while a number of well-known designs, both 
commercial and military, contain no wood except in the 
propeller, Timber made its last stand there, but since 1922 
excellent propellers have been built both of steel and of 
aluminum alloy, propellers definitely superior to the wooden 
ones in certain features of performance, as well as in ability 
to combat adverse climatic conditions. 

Not only new and sensational records of performance and 
the invention of new constructional methods, but the intro- 
duction of certain entirely original types as well, have been 
features of the post-war years. 

In the early summer of 1914 there was little differentia- 
tion of type among airplanes. Some machines were a little 
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larger than others, and some were a little faster than others; 
but the analysis of the prospective utility of aircraft in war 
had not been carried far enough to lead to the extensive pro- 
duction of special machines for special purposes, and the use 
of aircraft in peace was hardly yet even a subject for jest. 

Under war pressure the specialization of function quickly 
became extreme, and nations which had gone into the war 
with a handful of airplanes, each capable of carrying two 
passengers and suited only for observation of the crudest 
sort and for the erratic dropping by hand of ridiculously 
light projectiles, came out of it the possessors of vast air 
fleets, comprising a score of different types, ranging from 
go to 140 miles an hour in speed and from 1200 pounds to 
12 tons in total weight, each being allotted to a specific sort 
of work. After the war, experiments were pressed farther and 
farther in all directions, and within the past eighteen months 
there have been flown for the first time one airplane weighing 
more than 20 tons when fully loaded and driven by 6 engines 
totalling 2400 horsepower, and another weighing only 400 
pounds with the pilot on board and having an engine less 
than half the size of those used in most American motor cy- 
cles. The cost of the giant airplane is so great that progress 
in that direction is necessarily slow and advances are widely 
spaced, but neither money nor time interposes any bar 
to the construction of light planes in enormous numbers, and 
experiments with the miniature machine — the “‘flivver of 
the air” as the press insists on styling it — are being carried 
torward by many enthusiastic amateurs as well as by large 
airplane companies. 

The light airplane is the lineal descendant, and in some 
respects the natural heir, of the glider — a type of aircraft 
which, after its enormous service in the early stages of the 

dev lopment of the airplane, emerged from nearly two 
decades of eclipse in 1920. German students of aeronautical 
engineering, prevented by the terms of the Treaty of Ver- 
; sailles and by the regulations of the Inter-Allied Commission 
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of Aeronautical Control from making experiments with 
engine-driven machines, turned once more to the engineless 
type; and during each of the last five summers a little 
group of enthusiasts have met in the Rhén hills to compete 
in the sport of coasting in the air. Gliding is simply that, for 
the only propelling agent is the force of gravity. Occasional 
flights of very long duration have been made, but their ac. 
complishment is possible only by the aid of rising currents 
of air, which bear the glider upwards more rapidly than it 
would otherwise fall, and leave the pilot in exactly the situa. 
tion of a man sliding down the moving rail of an escalator 
which itself is travelling upwards at just the same rate 
that he would slide downward if it were stationary. 

For some time this explanation was not fully understood; 
and in 1921 and 1922 gliding aroused, especially in England 
and in the United States, a furor which was hardly warranted 
by the real importance of what was being done, interesting 
though the performances still remained when their true 
nature was appreciated. Glider meets were promptly organ- 
ized in most of the larger countries of Europe, but the excite. 
ment cooled as quickly as it had grown when it became 
apparent that a glider could not go anywhere except from 
the top to the bottom of a hill. However, since gliders had 
turned the thought of aeronautical engineers to flying cratt 
of minimum size and weight, a logical next step was to buil 
similar machines with miniature engines, and the light plane, 
which had really had its beginning during the first decade 
of human flight (because the only engines then available 
were what would now be considered as miniatures in siz 
and power) blossomed into renewed life. They were buil 
by the score. Meets were held in half a dozen countries, and 
before the light plane in its newer phase was a year old, one 
airplane powered with an engine less than one-quarter the 
size of that in a Ford automobile, had climbed to 14,000 feet 
above sea level, while another, with a still smaller power 
plant, had flown 80 miles on one gallon of gasoline. The time 
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when it would be proper to offer such machines to the general 
public uninstructed in flying has not yet arrived, but their 
hievements in the hands of experts at least suggest that 


ac 


private flying at a very moderate cost is on the way to 


realization. 
At present the light airplane is being held up in its 
development by the non-existence of any satisfactory 


* engine, but the lack is sure to be remedied as soon as a 
» demand for new and improved designs makes itself clearly 
© felt. The skill and knowledge of engine designers is amply 


equal to the task, but during the past few years their atten- 
tion has been centred on very large power plants rather than 


® on very small ones. 


The whole trend of airplane engine development has been 
towards units of increasing size, but here, as in the airplane 


' structure itself, it is quite possible that progress may be 


made simultaneously in many directions, and that a variety 


| of engine types may be produced for as many specialized 


services. In 1910 an engine giving more than 50 horsepower 
was still a distinct curiosity, but before the first year of the 


’ war had ended three times that figure had become common- 


place. In 1918 single-passenger pursuit airplanes were using 
300 horsepower, and there has been still further change in 
the same direction since the armistice. All the pursuit ma- 
chines now in use in this country have engines capable of 
developing more than 400 horsepower, and a number of types 
giving from 700 to 1000 horsepower have been produced here 
and elsewhere. 

With increase of output has come a decrease of weight per 
unit of power developed. In 1900 the production of an en- 
gine, either gasoline or steam, which weighed less than 10 
pounds per horsepower complete with all its auxiliaries, 
would have been considered a remarkable, if not an im- 
possible, feat. In 1914 airplane engines were expected to 
weigh about three pounds for each horsepower, but ten 
years of research on materials and experiment on design 
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have made it possible to cut that figure below two pounds 
in practically all cases, and below one and a half in several. 
The engine developing a thousand horsepower and weighing 
a thousand pounds is no longer an idle dream. 

Light weight and durability in machinery are generally 
considered to be incompatible, but the steady reduction of 
unit weight has not prevented a simultaneous increase of 
life in the airplane engine. Some of the most popular of the 
pre-war types required a thorough overhauling after every 
8 or 10 hours of running, and as late as 1916 engines capable 
of 50 hours without attention were rare. By the time that 
post-war commercial aviation began, however, 100 hours 
was considered the normal duration of service before dis- 
mantling, and, while that figure still prevails in general, 
some of the aeronautic power plants recently produced have 
shown themselves capable of running at normal load for 
300 hours — a time sufficient to fly around the world at 
a moderate air speed, without any maintenance work or 
repairs. At the end of such a time an overhauling, of course, 
puts the engine in condition to start again, and the total 
length of service may stretch out to two or three thousand 
hours, equivalent to a mileage in the air much greater than 
any automobile is expected to cover in its active life. 

Despite the rapid improvement in reliability, engines still 
fail at times and cause forced landings, and for that reason, 
among others, the development of satisfactory machines 
with multiple power plants capable of continuing in flight 
after the total failure of any one or two engines is a very 
important matter. Its importance has been realized in a 
vague way for many years — an American scientific maga- 
zine offered, as far back as 1911, a prize for an airplane hav- 
ing two independent engines and capable of flying on either 
one. But it was only after 1915 that the multiple unit came 
into practical use. Machines with three and four engines are 
now common, and the gigantic bomber to which allusion 
has already been made carries six, each one driving its own 
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propeller. That is the usual arrangement, but in some cases 
4 transmission is provided so that all of the engines work on 
one shaft and so that any one can be thrown out of gear in 
case of trouble. 

Such, in brief outline, are a few of the high lights in the 
recent history of the airplane and its power plant. The suc- 
cessful operation of the finished machine as it stands to-day 
depends not only on the structure and on the engine but also 
on a horde of accessories such as navigating instruments; 
but they are far too numerous and too important to be dis- 
cussed within the confines of a single paper. If they are to 
appear at all, they merit a primary, not a subordinate, 
position. 

No examination of the present and future of aircraft 
could pretend to any completeness if the airship were omitted 
from the discussion. The recent exploits of the Shenandoah 
and the ZR-3 have made plain to everyone the enormous 
possibilities of usefulness which aeronautical engineers have 
long conceded that type of craft to possess, despite the 
occurrence of two peculiarly terrible accidents within a few 
months of each other three years ago, both of them involving 
airships in which the American government had a direct 
interest and both causing heavy loss of life, which naturally 
gave rise to a rather extended prejudice among the lay public 
against the whole class of lighter-than-air craft. The close 
succession of the ZR-2 and Roma catastrophes can, however, 
only be classed as a coincidence, for serious accidents have 
been very rare in the history of the rigid airship. German 
experience with such ships amply justifies the immediate 
inauguration of a trans-oceanic mail service, and warrants 
the expectation that a combination of the present airplane 
mail across the continent and an airship mail across the 
Atlantic will make it possible within five years for letters 
mailed in San Francisco Monday morning to be delivered in 
Paris Friday afternoon. The world continues to shrink. 

The two rigid ships now in the great hangar at Lakehurst 
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constitute only the beginning of an airship fleet. Already the 
British are planning for the construction of two ships, each 
to have a volume larger than that of the Shenandoah and 
the ZR-3 combined; and we shall follow suit, whether we 
build for commerce or for naval purposes or for both — 
for the efficiency of an airship and the relative economy of its 
operation steadily improve with increasing size. 

Aircraft, however great the labor that has been expended 
in their design and construction, are of no use unless they 
do something useful; and senntde, while they serve as an 
index of what could bee done, are but the frosting on the cake. 
The really important thing is that the airplane and airship 
shall be put to work, and the progress made along that line 
in the last five years furnishes one of the brightest pages in 
the history of aeronautics since the war. Public confidence 
in the airplane as a vehicle of transport has gradually grown 
since the first passenger service across the English Channel 
was started on August 26, 1919. The number of passengers 
using the airplane between England and the Continent 
increased from 1,620 in 1920 to 14,777 in the year ending 
March 31, 1924, and there is every indication that the 
present year will show a further rise to a total of between 
18,500 and 20,000. 1,050 people used the air lines across the 
Channel during a single week of the past summer. 

The route between London and Paris has been most 
familiar to American tourists and has attracted the largest 
patronage from them, but it is of no more commercial im- 
portance than others covering longer distances, and the 
number of lines operating has rapidly increased during the 
last three years. Already there is a regular aerial connection 
between Berlin and Moscow, furnishing a service much used 
by German and Soviet officials, and also one between Mos- 
cow and Tiflis. A service which now runs from Paris to 
Bucharest is shortly to be extended to Constantinople and 
then to Angora. Negotiations between a German company 
and the Persian government are in process for the inaugura- 
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tion of operations on a series of air routes diverging from 
Teheran to various points in central Asia; and the same 
company which now flies its airplanes between Moscow and 
Tifis is reported to have in prospect a Moscow-Peking 
service, paralleling over the greater part of its length the 
Trans-Siberian railway. Air transport, still treated by 
rourists as a fad designed to provide them with a thrilling 
experience, is assuming a very real practical importance. 

Little use has been made of aircraft for passenger carrying 
over fixed routes in the United States, but America has, 
none the less, been the scene of the most successful single 
experiment in commercial flying yet undertaken in any part 
of the world. Inaugurated on June 15, 1918, the Air Mail 
Service has continued in operation ever since with no inter- 
ruption of more than a few days. During the last four years 
the mail has been carried regularly over every part of the 
route between New York and San Francisco, 6,000 miles 
being flown every day except Sunday, with a total air 
mileage of nearly 2,000,000 in each year. Most important 
of all, as the result of a one-week experiment during the 
summer of 1923, regular night flying between Chicago and 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, was started on July 1, 1924, and 
through mail is now forwarded from coast to coast in 32 
hours total elapsed time. Each airplane has a capacity of 
20,000 letters of average weight, and the cost of operating 
machines is less than a dollar a mile, including depart- 
mental overhead and other expenses properly chargeable 
against the Service. Unit costs can always be reduced as the 
scale of operations grows, but even at the present figure the 
actual cost of carrying a quarter-pound package across the 
continent by air is only a dollar. The Air Mail has come to 
the United States not only to stay but to grow steadily in 
scope and in importance, for the increase of speed that it 
makes possible is needed in every part of the country. 
Splendid as the work of the Service now is, and far-reaching 
as are its effects, it handles only about one two-thousandth 
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part of the total mail traffic of the continental United States, 
That figure should be increased a hundredfold. 

Human inertia is a mighty force which must be overcome 
at every step in the progress of civilization. Fulton’s Cler. 
mont cruised the Hudson nearly thirty years before ships 
propelled by steam were put into regular service across the 
Atlantic, and the automobile was a thoroughly practical 
vehicle for some time before the general public mirth at the 
idea of a horseless carriage subsided. Aircraft have had the 
same resistance to overcome in a far larger degree, for no 
previous innovation had been so startling as that of entering 
into an entirely new element. But every step is a forward one, 
and what has already been done in the adoption of airplanes 
and airships into the service of the community in time of 
peace is but the faintest shadow of developments inevitable 
in the future. 








LOVE SONGS 
By SARA TEASDALE 


DEDICATION 
HAVE loved you enough; 


Though much went wrong, 
This was good, 
This was strong; 


Unshaken in spite 
Of the going of years, 
Too sure to retract, 
Too proud for tears. 


Let my love be the pillow 
Under your head, 
On your lips like a song, 


To your hunger, bread. 


WHEN I AM NOT WITH YOU 
HEN I am not with you, 


I am alone, 
For there is no one else 
And there is nothing 
That comforts me but you. 
When you are gone 
Suddenly I am sick, 
Blackness is around me, 
There is nothing left. 
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I have tried many things, 
Music and cities, 

Stars in their constellations, 
And the sea — 

But there is nothing i 
That comforts me but you. é 
And my poor pride bows down ; 
Like grass in a rain-storm, 
Drenched with my longing. 
The night is unbearable, 

Oh let me go to you, 

For there is no one, 

There is nothing 

To comfort me but you. 


Br sd tik 





AT TINTAGIL 
SEULT, Iseult, by the long waterways, 


Watching the wintry moon, white as a flower, 
I have remembered how once at Tintagil 
You heard the tread of Time hour after hour. 


By casements hung with night, while all your women slept, 
You turned toward Brittany, awake, alone, 

In the high chamber, hushed, save where the candle dripped 
With the slow patient sound of blood on stone. 


The ache of empty arms was an old tale to you, 
And all the tragic tunes that love can play, — 

Yet with no woman born would you have changed your lot 
Though there were greater queens who had been gay. 
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LET IT BE YOU 


ET it be you who lean above me 
On my last day, 
Let it be you who shut my eyelids 
Forever and aye. 


Say a ‘‘Good-night”’ as you have said it 
All of these years, 
With the old look, with the old whisper, 


And without tears. 


You will know then all that in silence 
You always knew, 

Though I have loved, I loved no other 
As I love you. 


THERE WILL BE STARS 


HERE will be stars over the place forever; 
After the house and the street we loved are lost, 

Every time the earth circles her orbit 

On the night the autumn equinox is crossed 
Two stars we knew, poised on the peak of midnight 

Will reach their zenith; stillness will be deep — 
There will be stars over the place forever, 

There will be stars forever, while we sleep. 














FRANCE UNDER THE HERRIOT 
MINISTRY 


By ERNEST DIMNET 


HERE has been, as might naturally be expected, 
a considerable evolution in French public opinion 
during the last five years. 

The Chamber of 1919 was chosen, as the reader 
will recall, while the echoes of the booming guns were still ir 
the ears of the French and when Clemenceau was all-power. 
ful. It was a “horizon blue” election as the British election, 
simultaneously influenced by Mr. Lloyd George, was ; 
“khaki” election. Clemenceau defined what he thought the 
majority ought to be when he named it the ““ National Bloc”: 
he wanted a national Chamber that would be opposed to the 
international spirit embodied in M. Malvy and M. Caillauy 
which had nearly lost the war in the spring of 1917. His 
effort was successful: the National Bloc numbered 425 in 
a Chamber of 602. It was the first time in forty-two years 
that the Radicals had been beaten, and they could not be- 
lieve their own eyes. The new majority consisted largely of 
men who had fought throughout the war and were unaccus- 
tomed to politics or had forgotten it. Union was their 
motto as it had been throughout the war, and they did noth- 
ing to impair the national unity. A Radical cabinet was in 
office; they did not oppose it, and during the five years of the 
legislature they never insisted on having a Prime Minister 
chosen from their own ranks. They served without a protest 
under M. Millerand, M. Leygues, M. Briand, and M. 
Poincaré, all of them members of the Radical party. 

It is a well-known fact that in France the elections are 
very largely manipulated by the eighty-nine préfets who 
run the eighty-nine subdivisions of France or Départements, 
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and these préfets are appointed or removed by the Minister 
of Interior. Hence the care with which Prime Ministers 


" invariably select the man in charge of this all-important 


if 
se 
M3 


> ness —a lack of political vision, M. Tardieu said many 


N 


ofice. But the National Bloc here too showed a disinterested- 


" times — which finally caused their disaster. The Minister 


Z 


> of Interior in each cabinet was a Radical and acted according 


to his own opinion. Never was it brought home to the civil 


© servants, who are the /iaison between the government and 


| public opinion, that anything was changed at headquarters. 


10N, 


’ The National Bloc led in this by unbelievers like M. Briand 
> or M. de Monzie, impelled by patriotic motives, followed 
England and Germany in re-establishing an Embassy to 
the Vatican, and the consequence was that encroachments 


on religious freedom were no longer tolerated on the part of 


petty officials; but in the political field these officials were 
left at liberty to do as they pleased. This was the real cause 


of the reversal which took France by surprise at the general 
election on May II. 

Other causes have been pointed out which it would be 
unwise to ignore: the raising of the taxes bodily by twenty 
per cent six weeks before the election was one; the threaten- 
ing hundreds of thousands of officials of all degrees with the 
suppression of their jobs was another. It is also a fact that 
small tradesmen who ought to have been pleased with their 
enormous profits grumbled at the tax on their turn-over and 
listened to the Socialist promise of replacing this by a capital 
levy. Finally, the vote by Proportional Representation, as 
it was arranged at the election, was in favor of the Radical- 
Socialists to the detriment of the Communists, on one side, 
and of the Conservatives, on the other. But all these causes 
were nothing to the feeling gradually spreading through the 
country that, whatever the Chamber might be, the govern- 
ment had remained Radical, and the best chance of prefer- 
ment for a French citizen was now as it had always been, the 
protection of some local Radical committee. 
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This impression could have been counteracted had \. 
Poincaré made up his mind in time to throw in his lot with 
that of the National Bloc. This he had long before the elec. 
tion been expected to do, and it appeared so inevitable tha; 
he should do so that the moderate press seldom did more than 
hint that he seemed unconscionably slow in actually raising 
his voice. But months and months passed before \M. 
Poincaré, within a few days of the election, stood by the 
National Bloc in its campaign. The Prime Minister, con. 
stantly face to face with great international problems, 
imagined that the electorate would have these same prob. 
lems before their eyes and could not escape the same con. 
clusion, but he was mistaken. In every country, under 
whatever latitude, voters know individuals better than 
questions. Now, influential individuals in small com. 
munities were bound to remain, in default of a thundering 
appeal like that made in 1919 by Clemenceau and Millerand 
(then a mere cabinet Minister), the same who had run pre. 
war elections. That the election of 1924 was colored by local 
interests seems to be indicated by the fact that Paris, too 
big to be handled by minor bosses and nearer to information 
of a truly national character, voted for the National Bloc. 
Besides, nobody dared to contradict M. Poincaré, when he 
said, shortly after the election, that his chief policies had not 
been questioned by the voters. M. Poincaré was quite right. 
Where he was wrong was in imagining that voters, unless 
they are made to, will bear in mind any important political 
issues. 

Whatever the causes and however great may be the 
difference between a mere vote and the complex thing called 
public opinion, here was a Chamber completely at variance 
with its predecessor. The present Chamber numbers 584 
Deputies subdivided into seven groups ranging from 26 
Communists at the Extreme Left to 18 Royalists at the 
Extreme Right. The names and platforms of these groups 
are confusing, even to French people well up in the politics 
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of their country, and inevitably mislead foreigners however 
attentive they may be. But if one is satisfied, as most politi- 
cal writers are, with the main divisions of opinion as 
represented in the Chamber, the outlook becomes perfectly 
clear. They are as follows: 26 Communists in constant com- 
munication with Moscow and avowedly advocating the 
capture of industrial or landed property by Workmen’s or 
Peasants’ Soviets; 107 Socialists of approximately the 
British Labor shade, retaining a preference for national, as 
distinguished from international, action, nearer to the 
Berlin Socialists than to the Russian Bolsheviks and gen- 
erally opposed to confiscation, but all the same upholding 
the suppression of individual property through nationaliza- 
tion of industries, banks, mines, insurance companies, rail- 
ways, shipping, forests, and so on; 176 Radicals who will be 
dealt with hereafter more fully as they are the governing 
party; 248 Deputies making up what is left of the National 
Bloc and representing the attitude towards Germany and the 
conservative ideals which were, during two years and a 
half, summed up in M. Poincaré; 18 Monarchists elected on 
the platform of the Action Frangaise and theoretically ad- 
vocating the restoration of the monarchy by Prince Philip 
of Orleans (in a few cases by Prince Louis Napoleon Bona- 
parte) but seldom venturing beyond criticisms of all demo- 
cratic methods; 9 unclassified. 

As is well known, the Radicals are the leading party. The 
reason is not only their superiority in numbers but the fact 
that the Socialists with whom they combined during the 
spring campaign refused to take office but promised their 
support on certain definite points clearly stated in a cor- 
respondence published in the press between M. Herriot, the 
Prime Minister, and the Socialist leader, M. Léon Blum. 
Since they have held office continuously from 1877 till 1919, 
the members of the Radical party have long been ac- 
customed to think of themselves as the natural representa- 
tives of what they call republican (as opposed to monarchist) 
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France and cannot conceive of government in other hands 
than their own. 

They were admirably described before the war by a 
journalist belonging to their own party, but so intelligent 
and witty that he couldn’t help seeing and telling the truth, 
even at the expense of his friends, M. Robert de Jouvenel, 
His brilliant little book, ““La République des Camarades” 
is constantly referred to as a classic of political literature in 
the twentieth century. The feature which seemed to attract 
M. de Jouvenel’s attention the most was a certainty on the 
part of the Radicals that they have a monopoly of republican 
loyalty which gives them a right to a monopoly of republican 
influence. They regard themselves as the lineal descendants 
of the great revolutionists and are as exclusive in their 
caste spirit as the most supercilious aristocrats may be! 
When Pope Leo XIII advised the French Catholics to cease 
their opposition to the republican régime, he was followed at 
the next election by a considerable number of Deputies who 
henceforth called themselves republicans and hoped to col- 
laborate in the common task within the republican fold, 
but they soon found that they were regarded with the same 
distrust and contempt as before. For there is in the French 
Radical an everlasting tendency to mix up religion with 
politics, or I should say, to declare that whoever believes 
in religion cannot be a republican. What even a man as 
cultivated as M. Herriot calls tolerance is not a respect fot 
other people’s religious convictions but an indulgent pity. 
What he defends as /aicité (the secular spirit) is seldom dis- 
tinguishable from atheism, which nineteen in twenty French 
Radicals profess in perfect good faith, unless they happen 
to be ambitious recruits from other parties. 

Finally, the Radicals all show a tendency which is their 
chief weakness: in their own language “they never can have 
any enemies on the Left” — that is to say, they hate not 
to be the most advanced of Frenchmen. But a hundred and 
thirty years have elapsed since the Revolution. The Radi- 
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cals are still Bourgeois, whereas the rising party of the Left 
is the proletariat; they hate as much seeing the Socialists 
seated on their left in the Chamber as the Socialists them- 
selves hate having been displaced from their seats on /a 
Montagne, or Extreme Left, by the Communists. The Radi- 
cals make up for the annoyance by being louder in their 
revolutionary utterances and more sensitive to anything 
like an approach to “personal power” than anybody else. 

This accounts for their violent ejection of President 
Millerand. During his three years and a half as President he 
secured the Radicals’ hatred in several directions: he was 
openly for religious pacification in the whole country as he 
had been in Alsace, and his tendency was for strengthening 
the government. His speech at Evreux and the interview 
in the “‘Matin” in which he stated his satisfaction with the 
success of M. Poincaré’s policy would have sounded reticent 
if they had come from an American President; but in a 
country in which, as the Socialist Sembat used to say, the 
President is “not a head but a hat,” they could be pointed 
out as a new departure and interpreted as an aspiration to 
personal power. In the intoxication that followed their vic- 
tory last spring the Radicals, anxious to let no advantage es- 
cape them, acted on the slogan “All presidents out! .. .” 
and the President of the Republic was designated even 
more than M. Poincaré, President of the Cabinet, and M. 
Péret, President of the Chamber. Nothing could be more un- 
constitutional than such an attack, but as one of the So- 
cialist leaders, M. Paul Boncour, said “the will of the 
majority can never be called a coup d'état.” So, after a fort- 
night of incredible violence on one side and of dignified 
resistance on the other, M. Millerand sent in his resignation 
to the Presidents of the Senate and the Chamber, and a 
presidential campaign began. 

It was brief as usual — the French President being elected 
only by the Senators and Deputies — but full of significance. 
The Radicals wanted M. Painlevé— the mathematician 
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of world-wide reputation, later to be chosen President of 


the Chamber — a man of high ideals and unimpeachable 
integrity, but a politician after the heart of M. Caillauy, 
whom he would have been sure to recall at once, and one 


whose success as Minister of War at the critical period of 


1917 had been too much questioned to warrant unqualified 
confidence. It seemed as if, in spite of this, the Radicals 
must have had their way in the election of their candidate. 
Yet, M. Doumergue, the President of the Senate, was 
elected. The surprise was great, for M. Doumergue was 
inferior in talent and reputation to his rival, and he had set 
his face against the Radicals’ wishes in the affair of President 
Millerand’s dismissal. 

The conclusion from which one could not then escape was 
that, contrary to all appearances, the Radicals were not 
quite so strong as they had thought themselves. In the first 
place, the Senate which seemed decidedly Radical when the 
Chamber was little else than the National Bloc appeared 
moderate now that the Chamber was of a deep Red hue. 
The inference must be that if the Radicals in the Chamber 
should compel the cabinet formed by their leader, M. 
Herriot, to pass financial or military measures dangerous for 
the national security, the Senate, using its prerogatives, 
could amend or send back the bills. This was not all. Careful 
study of the figures in the vote for the presidential election 
disclosed the fact that even in the Chamber there must be 
a floating section calling itself Radical but shy of any 
revolutionary tendency and likely, in perplexing circum- 
stances, to move over to the safe conservative side. The 
thought was disconcerting to M. Herriot although he had 
never indulged in his followers’ enthusiastic optimism. 
Besides even worse might happen. The Socialists had indeed 
promised the Radical leader the support of their 107 7 votes, 
but Socialists are doubtful allies. This situation is what 
caused M. Herriot to appear before the Chambers with 
a cabinet which had to be called Radical, of course, but was 
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not in reality much more Radical than the second Poincaré 
cabinet formed in March, 1924. 

Pressure from the men about him, therefore, has made it 
imperative for M. Herriot to be far more moderate than his 
party would have liked him to be. But pressure from men is 
nothing to pressure from facts, and the foreign observers 
who expected a complete departure in M. Herriot from the 

olicies of M. Poincaré ought to have borne in mind this 
all-important element more than they did. 

After the election of last May, the press of almost all the 
world announced that the European situation must inevi- 
tably become easier in consequence of the apparent split 
between France and M. Poincaré. The rapprochement be- 
tween France and Great Britain which, since the Cannes 
Conference, had been a tantalizing mirage, would, it was 
said, become a matter of course with M. Herriot, who had 
always made it the foundation of his foreign policy. Besides, 
the new Prime Minister had been, before the war, a frequent 
visitor to Germany, and without compromising himself 
like M. Caillaux, could be called a reasonable germanophile. 
Finally his friendly relations with the Bolsheviks were sure 
to bring about an arrangement with the Soviets by which 
not only France but the whole world would profit. Add that 
M. Herriot, a prolific writer, had long contributed to the 
Czechoslovakian press and counted many friends in Poland 
and Rumania. The difference between such a man, with 
a wide outlook and a warm, even an emotional, nature, and 
acold jurist like M. Poincaré, was tangible. 

All this would have been true if the policies of nations were 
those of their leaders, instead of being conditioned by their 
particular problems. For instance, a man like President 
Wilson could apply his own canons of judgment to a question 
such as the Panama difficulty, but could he have applied 
them to the solution of the Mexican or the Japanese or the 
Philippine problems? The alpha and omega of French 


loreign policy is summed up in the security of France on 
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her Eastern frontier, and it does not matter much whether 
a man is radical or conservative at home when he is faced by 
such an issue. Everybody who, like the present writer, js 
convinced that an arrangement between France and Ger. 
many based on business conveniences and on the — not 
altogether easy but inevitable — wiping off of past differ. 
ences, is an absolute necessity, was glad to hear M. Herriot 
make an appeal to what there is in Germany of true de- 
mocracy, that is to say, of plain common sense and Christian 
charity. The tone in which things are said means sometimes 
as much as the things themselves. But it is no less true that 
the security of France on her Eastern frontier is a problem 
of strange complexity. M. Herriot and his party had been 
against the occupation of the Ruhr, but even in his first 
declaration to the Chamber he had to state his intention of 
not evacuating the Ruhr till other guarantees had been 
given; he had always stood — and only people who speak 
of the Versailles treaty without having read it, do not stand 
— for the substitution of the League of Nations for the Dis- 
armament Commission as a means of controlling the military 
preparations of Germany, but the whens and the hows 
were many. M. Herriot felt it so much, and he, long before 
the public, heard so much about the modern Krumper — 
the Chinese-box German army repeating in 1924 what was 
successfully done in 1806 — that he selected General Nollet 
as his Minister of War. General Nollet may be personally 
a Radical and a pacifist, as the Belgian Socialist Vandervelde 
has testified, but he cannot help being the embodiment of 
French anxiety about the national defense. 

In the same way the Premier showed at the London Con- 
ference how anxious he was to rejuvenate the Anglo-French 
Entente, how anxious he was, above all, to prove that France 
was for peace, and never deserved the accusation of mili- 
tarism and imperialism wantonly brought against her even 
by misinformed friends, but he would not evacuate the Ruhr. 
What he insisted on in this matter was probably what M. 
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Poincaré would have stipulated, had he been in office, be- 
cause it was a national necessity. The thought of the national 
security also conditioned his action at Geneva. France cer- 
tainly set a great example at the session of the League As- 
sembly by consenting to be merely one nation among many 
and by admitting Germany to an equal footing with her, 
but she refused to be utopian. Whereas Mr. MacDonald 
insisted on the peace of the world being entrusted to a Court 
unprovided with the capacity to enforce its own decisions, 
M. Herriot, feeling the irresistible pressure of opinion in 
France, refused to consider disarmament till the Courts were 
strong enough to disarm everybody. 

Even more than his predecessor, and precisely because 
he is a great European, M. Herriot is hampered in his desire 
to be reconciled with Germany and Russia. Belgium has 
a terrible right to speak for her own security; let Germany 
arm, build shipping and airplanes, and buy more copper 
and more cotton than any other nation, and you will see 
Poland trembling for fear of an attack on upper Silesia which 
would inevitably synchronize with one on her Russian 
frontier; let Austria annex itself to Germany, and what 
will Czechoslovakia feel, thinking of her three million Ger- 
mans? Is it not a joke also to pretend to be friendly at 
once with Rumania and with the Soviets as long as the 
question of Bessarabia has not been settled? M. Herriot is 
fettered hand and foot by these questions, and he must 
feel strange when, remembering this, he has, nevertheless, 
to stick to the platform of his party and hint at a possible 
reduction of the French army. 

Home problems are hardly easier. M. Herriot is a wise 
man who never adopted the bragging tone of his party in 
making promises he could not keep, but it is the fate of 
political leaders to be bound by promises they have only 
seemed to endorse. In spite of the rash assurance given to 
officials that their salaries would be raised by 1800 francs a 
year, it has been found possible to raise them by only one- 
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third of this amount. What about the social insurances? The 
calculations of experts prove that they would burden the 
budget by several billion francs— although M. Herriot 
spoke of only twenty-one million francs — and _hesita- 
tion is comprehensible. The trade unions wanted a certainty 
that the eight hour law would be sacred, but this means im- 
ports instead of exports, an increase in the cost of manu- 
factured goods and the continued depopulation of the coun- 
try where too many houses in ruins are already to be seen. 
So, M. Herriot says: Yes, the law will be sacred, but he adds 
a sentence in praise of its flexibility, that is, in praise of its 
derogations. The same necessity for saying Ay and Nay ap- 
pears in the case of the officials’ unions. The right to organize 
unions has been granted, even to the Paris police, but it is 
limited by a nullifying clause to the effect that strikes 
detrimental to the public welfare shall not be tolerated— 
and what is a union that cannot enforce its demand by a 
strike? Does M. Herriot imagine that officials will be taken 
in by mere words, or the public put to sleep by a false 
security? 

The government has found itself confronted with even 
worse difficulties when we come to the financial side of its 
programme. The economies by decrees which were to mean a 
billion francs saved every year, the tax on workmen’s wages, 
the tax on the commercial turn-over, and the double décime 
or increase of all taxes by twenty per cent were all to disap- 
pear. The Radical hobby has been for almost twenty years 
to replace all other taxes by the income tax, and shift the 
whole burden to the industries and to Capital. 

But what have we seen? The decrees, it is true, have not 
been issued, but the tax on wages is there, the tax on the 
turn-over is there, and above all, the double décime declared 
by M. Herriot to be an undemocratic relic of the monarchy 
is still there. There is no difference whatever between his 
budget and those prepared under M. Poincaré. Hence there 
is a bitter disappointment among the Socialists. 
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The only items in the Radical programme that were com- 
paratively easy to transform into action concerned the reli- J 


gious policy of the government and the amnesty for which 
the Socialists and Communists had long agitated. M. Herriot 
must know that the recall of the French Ambassador to the 
Vatican, with which he felt it incumbent upon him to begin 
his declaration, is disagreeable to the French Catholics. M. 
Herriot also wants to enforce the law on Religious Orders, 
and he has already begun to do so. This means, in plain ; 
parlance, that he will do once more what was done in 1903, 
chat is, turn out of their houses several thousand monks and 
nuns who returned from their banishment in the hope that a: 
. their patriotic conduct during the war would secure them } 
authorization. It is not impossible that the Radicals, who are 
notoriously ignorant of foreign opinion, may imagine that the . 
persecution of Catholics in this country is likely to please oY 
Protestant opinion in the United States and in England, but | oP 
! M. Herriot has travelled too much, read too much, and in- i 
formed himself too well, not to realize that even, I might say, i 
especially, in Anglo-Saxon countries, the result of such an 
) action may be disastrous for the good name of France. Pro- a. 
tests have already come from Belgium and Canada. 
However, we can say that the only internal measure taken 
by M. Herriot which his whole majority has approved so far : 
has been the granting of a wide amnesty to thousands of , % 
men punished for their conduct during the war, for politi- of 
; cal offenses, or even for civic outrages, and the rehabilitation | 
of several hundred railwaymen dismissed by the companies : 
during the strikes of 1920. One of the chief Radical organs, | 
“L'Ere Nouvelle,” said that many grands coupables (crimi- 
nals) who deserved their punishment were being set free by 
this amnesty, and no doubt regretted it. To this all-too- 
merciful action M. Herriot was constrained by his Socialist 
allies, and it shows what power such a compromise as the 
Radical-Socialist combination can give to a noisy minority. 
It is remarkable that M. Herriot, advanced as he is on 
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other points, and in touch with the progress of legislation jn 
other countries, has so far said nothing about the women’, 
vote. Here, in fact, the wishes of the Radicals will clash with 
those of the Socialists and of a daily growing majority in the 
Right of the Chamber, and there is little doubt but the op. 
position, if it were more capable of vision than it seems to 
have been while in power, would find its most effective 
weapon in agitating in that direction, for the Radicals would 
soon be isolated in their antediluvian hostility to the ex. 
tension of the suffrage. 

To conclude, M. Herriot in his foreign policies is hardly 
discernible from M. Poincaré, except in his manner which js 
cordial, direct, and human, and recalls sometimes the 
gracious style of Mr. MacDonald, sometimes the bluntness 
of M. Chicherin. France ought to be grateful to him for not 
being carried away by his own desire to be at peace with all 
mankind, while silencing, forever it is to be hoped, the critics 
who put down French policies under M. Poincaré to Na- 
poleonic ambitions. 

At home M. Herriot is the prisoner of his own party. With 
words of peace on his lips, this gentle, courteous man is com- 
pelled to carry on a religious war which he knows must be 
disastrous; and with solemn asseverations that he wants order 
in the house and the strictest financial economy, he 1s 
hampered by demagogic promises which cannot be redeemed 
without alarming the world and impairing the stability of the 
franc. Such an ambiguous position is a challenge to logic 
which many others before him have thought could be suc- 
cessful, but which, history shows us, is doomed to failure. 
Stronger men than M. Herriot have tried this impossible 
reconciliation of contraries and have been beaten by facts. 
Now, M. Herriot is not strong. He possesses culture; he is 
used to the methods of the scholar which, in so far as they 
mean primarily correct information, are also those of the 
business man; but he still is, like most Frenchmen, too much 
of a literary man. He gives superficial observers the illusion 
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that he is a highly practical man, and his success as Mayor of 
Lyons —due to old traditions and to an excellent permanent 
staff— has persuaded him that he is one, but he is not. He is 
impatient of criticism, and over-sensitive to facts as well 
as to speeches. His failure as Minister during the war showed, 
that, in spite of the lucidity of his intelligence and in spite of 
his willingness to work and serve, he could not cope with the 
details of practical administration. He frequently begins 
well, but generally ends poorly. 

One might bet ten to one that his fall, when it comes, will 
be caused less by his loyalty to his own principles than by 
some incident which will unnerve him: he will slip on an 
orange peel. But incidents cannot but happen to a leader 
whose future depends entirely on the good will, not of his 
own party, but of such a fitful party as the Socialists are, and 
whose liberalism must frequently be at variance with the 
narrow-mindedness of his own. followers. One cannot help 
wishing him success because his cause is noble and his own 
ideals are high, but his compromise with dangerous utopians, 
his obedience to the prejudices of the Radicals, and the eva- 
sions by which he tries to reconcile the antinomies of his 
position, are not likely to make us hopeful. Opportunist as 
he is, M. Briand who, sooner or later, will succeed him, would 
be a better Prime Minister because he does not make as 
many promises and is less the servant of the party he is 
supposed to command. 
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PRICES AND PROFITEERS 


By WILLIAM TRUFANT FOSTER ano WADDILL 
CATCHINGS 


UR industrial system is indicted on four counts: 
the penury of the workers; the relative luxun 


of the proprietary class; the dependence of 


wage-earners on those who own the instruments 
of production; and the unsoundness of the system as a means 
of producing and distributing commodities and services, 
These are the charges preferred by Sidney Webb, a member 
of the British Labor Cabinet. But discontent is not confined 
to those who view with alarm “The Decay of Capitalist 
Civilization.” Even Hartley Withers, author of “The Case 
for Capitalism,” admits that, as a result of our haphazard 
economic system, a large part of mankind is underfed, ill- 
clad, and ill-housed; while a large part of the rest wearies 
itself in consuming things that it does not really want and 
vying with itself in vulgar ostentation and waste. Indeed, 
nobody who faces the facts is complacent. Economists every- 
where unite in deploring the periodic spectacle of millions of 
unemployed men, abundant tools to work with and materials 
to work upon, whole nations in need of the goods that these 
men are eager to make with these idle machines out of these 
surplus materials, and no immediate means of bringing the 
men, the machines, and the materials into such relations 
that they can go on with the world’s work. This involuntary 
unemployment is cause enough for the all but unanimous 
conviction that everything is not right with society. 
Here, however, the unanimity ends. To the question what 
can be done, the answers are legion. The answer of Lenin 
and Trotsky, offered with the dramatic setting of a revolu- 
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tion, is simple and sweeping. To cure the ills of capitalism, 
they say, you must kill it, root and branch — production by 
private enterprise, distribution by the price system, wages, 
profits — everything. This is a programme that takes full 
account of the fourfold indictment. If this programme does 
not make the poor richer, at least it makes the rich poorer; 
and if it injures the instruments of production and the in- 
centives to labor, until there is much less to distribute than 
formerly, at least it provides a radically different method of 
deciding who shall run such machines as there are, and who 
shall get whatever there is to distribute. 

Most people reject this programme for a reason that is as 
simple and sweeping as the programme itself. The main- 
spring of industrial effort (they know from watching them- 
selves as well as from watching others) is the prospect of 
individual reward. And all the eloquence of all the Lenins 
and Trotskys has not convinced them that anything can 
entirely fill its place. Profits they regard as an indispensable 
form of individual reward —as the heart of industrial 
society. In their view, the profit incentive is not merely one 
motive force among many that keep men at work creating 
wealth and thus determining standards of living, but the 
one force without which the others can scarcely function at 
all. And so they do not want to abolish profits. They would, 
however, gladly abolish the profiteer. 

But before we abolish anybody, it behooves us to know 
just what he is doing and why. It is well for us to try to see 
who makes prices and who makes profits, and how it hap- 
pens; what profits and prices have to do with each other, 
and with the various counts in the indictment; in fine, how 
things came to be what they are in this world that vexes us, 
and what the alternatives are. To know this is as important 
for the man who is pleased with all things, as it is for the 
man who is pleased with nothing. Among the innumerable 
kinds of profits, which are harmful to society and which, if 
any, are beneficial? If there are any beneficent profit- 
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makers — men who render high service to society and leave 
it better off — we cannot help matters by denouncing them 
along with everybody else. 

In any event, before we abolish the profiteer, we must 
find out who he is. If we were to ask the man in the street ty 
tell us, or even the man in the market place, he would prob. 
ably say that the profiteer is anyone who makes unreason. 
able profits. And if we pressed him for a more definite answer, 
he would tell us that any profits are unreasonable that are 
much larger than most men are realizing. That is the sense in 
which we shall use the term “profiteer.” 

If this is the man we want to abolish, how are we going to 
do it? We cannot go about the business sensibly until we 
know how this man came to be so successful a profit-maker; 
and we cannot make sure of that until we know what profits 
are, and how they are gained. First of all, then, we must note 
the fact that profits are the difference between cost and 
selling price; that is to say, what remains of business income 
after all expenses have been met, including wages of manage. 
ment and interest on borrowed money. It follows that, in 
order to do away with the profiteer, while retaining a profit 
economy, we must somehow manage to control either his 
costs or his selling prices, or both; since profit spreads its 
wings between the two. But we cannot control either costs or 
prices, until we know how costs and prices are determined. 
In this article we cannot attempt to answer these questions, 
or any others, with sufficient explication and qualification to 
satisfy a professor of economic theory. That would take 
volumes — volumes which most people would never read. 
But fortunately, the statement of a few general principles 
which in the main hold true, without mention of exceptions 
that will occur to everyone, may be sufficient for our pur- 

ses. 

Who, then, determines prices? Is it not the profiteer him- 
self? Very rarely, and then only within narrow limits, or for a 
short time. Except in the unusual case of monopoly, it is the 
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buyer W ho makes the price. By the buyer, we mean in all 
cases, unless otherwise stated, the man who buys for final 
consumption. The seller fixes merely the price at which 
goods are offered: the buyer fixes the price at which they are 
sold. No merchant ever suffers long under the delusion that 
he can control selling prices. This may sound like nonsense 
to a man who has just bought a Ford car. He found the car 
already priced, and priced too high to suit him; but he had 
to pay the price or leave the car. Nevertheless, even Henry 
Ford is no exception to the rule. Millions of people, in 
deciding to buy or not to buy at a given price, tell Mr. Ford 
at what price he can dispose of his output. It is literally true 
that on every road in the country there is some driver who 
has had a part in fixing the price of Ford cars. 

Of course the price is unsatisfactory. No price can be low 
enough to suit buyers individually, as long as collectively 
they want more cars than there are cars in existence. This 
brings us to the most fundamental fact in our whole discus- 
sion: whenever anything is sufficiently scarce and sufficiently 
desired to command any price at all, more than one man 
wants it. Competition ensues. This antagonism of interests 
is too deep to be overcome by any economic or political 
programme whatever. Socialists and communists do not 
overcome it: they merely overlook it. 

It is in this very process of competing with each other for 
the same goods that buyers determine prices. This is illus- 
trated daily in the Automatic Bargain Basement of a de- 
partment store in Boston, in which customers are invited to 
make their own prices. They are assured that if they refuse 
to pay the price at which goods are offered, that price, after 
twelve selling days, will be reduced twenty-five per cent. 
If they hold out six days more, the price will be reduced 
fifty per cent; in another six days, seventy-five per cent; and, 
six days later, the goods will be given away. When this policy 
was adopted, about sixteen years ago, most people predicted 
failure. Of course, they said, customers will wait a few days, 
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in order to benefit by the automatic “ mark-downs.” But they 
were mistaken. They overlooked the fact that in the auto. 

matic basement, as in every other store, buyers compete with 
each other for the same goods. The individual buyer waits 
for a “mark-down” on the particular coat which has taken 
her fancy only at the risk of having somebody else get the 
coat. As a rule, the buyer does not wait: about eighty -eight 
per cent of the stocks are sold at the original price. 

Buyers compete with one another for the same goods. That 
is the gist of the matter. Price is the product of that compe- 
tition. Its function is not to make profit for anybody: profit 
and loss are by -products. The function of price is to move 
goods. Sometimes it moves them at a loss to the seller; 
sometimes, at a profit. When prices do not move goods, 
business suffers a depression; and it does not get over it until 
prices again fulfil their function. Then prices are right — 
economically right. There is a right humidity for making 
cloth, a right temperature for baking bread, a right current 
for a given motor. In each case, the rightness can be proved 
by measurement, but not by personal opinion. Similarly, the 
extent to which prices function is a question of fact: they 
either do or they do not move goods. It is no use finding 
fault with them, because they fail to do what they are not 
intended to do. For the purposes of pleasure-riding, there is 
something wrong with a steam roller; but there is nothing 
morally wrong. Prices are necessarily wrong for bringing 
relief to the destitute; but not morally wrong. Prices are 
economic, not charitable, institutions. The only crime prices 
can commit is to fail to move goods into consumption. 

In performing this function, prices determine who re- 
ceives the products of industry. All markets are much like an 
auction sale: the successful bidders take away the goods. In 
some fields, however, price bidding has been eliminated. Ifa 
man wants a telephone, he takes what is given him at the 
established price. No matter how exasperated he may be, he 
cannot get better service than his neighbor by bidding up 
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the price. If he rides on a New York subway, he pays five 
cents, takes any seat he can get or hangs to a strap. If he 
burns gas, he burns what comes through the main; exactly 
what his neighbor burns and at the same price. He has no 
choice. Unrestricted competition among utilities that must 
use the public highways would be too annoying, even if it 
were not too wasteful, to be tolerated. 

For other reasons, bidding is not allowed for Harvard- 
Yale football tickets. If they were sold as tickets to “Step- 

ing Stones” are sold, all but about seventy thousand 

bidders would be eliminated. The last to drop out would 
determine the price. What that price would be, nobody 
knows. Since price is not allowed to decide who gets the 
tickets, allotment has to be made on some other basis. But 
automobiles, mah-jong sets, chamois skins, oil paintings, and 
a hundred thousand other things that buyers compete for 
cannot be distributed by the Harvard-Yale ticket plan. It is 
not possible to declare everything that is sold “non-trans- 
ferable,” and enforce the rule by means of a black list for 
millions of people. Such a plan might require us to withdraw 
half our productive workers and draft them as government 
clerks. Even then we could not do away with speculation. 
This is evident from the futile attempts to prevent specula- 
tion in theatre tickets; though in this case the difficulties 
are not so great as they would be in the case of most com- 
modities. Consequently, official fixed prices for all things, 
though they might prevent some people from making 
large profits, would merely pass large profits along to other 
people. 

By means of price bidding, buyers not only determine who 
gets the available goods but, for the most part, what goods 
are to be produced in the future. The prices they pay to-day 
are, in effect, orders for future production. Leave them alone, 
and they’ll come home, bringing the goods behind them. In 
order to stay in business, men must make what people want. 
And people express their wishes — cast their dollar votes — 
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in the very act of buying. This is a democratic means of 


determining production schedules. Every day is election 
day: every buyer is a voter. With his dollars, the buyer votes 
to hen 3 in office only those who make tha he wants and 
offer it at a price he is willing and able to pay. At this very 
moment, buyers are deciding which makers of automobiles 
are to be allowed to continue producing, and which of the 
two hundred or more makers of tires — five of whom could 
supply the total demand — are to go out of business. Thus, 
the individual citizen has much more control over business 
than he has over government. Slow, indirect, ineffective, as 
a rule, are the ways open to him for expressing his political 
desires. So it often happens that his vote at the polls is far 
from being an effective demand. His vote in the markets, on 
the contrary, is usually effective, because only those pro- 
ducers who heed it can stay in business. He who seeks profits 
must do his utmost, not only to keep account of to-day’s 
market returns, but to anticipate to-morrow’s. 

It is the buyer and not the seller, then, who has the final 
word concerning prices. Even so, does not the seller have much 
to do with fixing costs and thus regulating profits? Not as 
much as one might think. As a rule, the individual manufac- 
turer must pay current prices for his supplies and current 
wage-rates, or stop producing. He has no range of choice com- 
parable to that of the final consumer. In any event, it is not 
absolute costs that have most to do with his profits. It is the 
relation of his costs to the costs of his competitors; and over 
the costs of his competitors, he seldom has any control. His 
own high profits may be due chiefly to the inefficiency and 
consequent high costs of others. To be sure, it is possible for 
him to reduce his own efficiency, in order to bring his profits 
down to the average. But this would not help consumers, for 
it would neither increase supplies nor decrease prices. Indeed, 
it would have exactly the opposite effect. The point to 
remember — for we shall make use of it presently — is that 
for no two producers of the same article, coal or copper, 
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-otton cloth or cabbages, is the cost of production, by any 
chance, exactly the same. 

If all this be true, it must often happen that the seller 
makes no profit at all. That is frequently the case. For the 
vear 1921, about one out of every three reporting corpora- 
tions, 185,158 in all, reported no net income. Their combined 
deficit was nearly four billion dollars, while the combined 
net income of the other 356,397 corporations was not greatly 
‘n excess of four billion. Furthermore, these figures do not 
include a still larger number of unsuccessful enterprises con- 
cerning which the Treasury Department has no records. 
Very likely a majority of business men will suffer losses 


| during the current year, although, because of faulty book- 


keeping, many of these men will think they are making 
profits. In fact, it is an open question whether business as a 
whole, year in and year out, makes any profit at all. When 
our statistics are sufficient for the purpose, we may find that 
what one business man gains, another loses. A combined 
balance sheet for all enterprises might show no profit at all. 
In any event, the profits of business as a whole are not at a 
high rate. 

For the same reasons, it must happen that some men enjoy 
exceptional profits, far larger profits than most men realize. 
In strict truth, they cannot help it. This statement, no doubt, 
will be greeted with derision by many readers, who cannot 
quite picture the helpless capitalist, forced to accumulate 
large profits, merely because somebody else has had so much 
to do with his costs and his selling prices. The cartoons never 
make him look like that. Nevertheless, we must insist that 
it is literally true, without any important qualification, that 
at times many business men cannot help making very large 
profits — cannot help being “profiteers,” in the common 
use of that term. 

Before we condemn them as “unfair” and “unreason- 
able,” however, let us ourselves be fair and reasonable. Let 
us try to understand how it happens that some very large 
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profits must be realized, as long as sellers produce goods in 
competition with other sellers, and buyers buy goods in 
competition with other buyers, and in the process of thy; 
exercising their freedom of choice make prices what they are. 
Under these conditions, it is often the sellers who have no 
real freedom of choice. Large profits come to them, not 
indeed unsought, but quite uncontrolled. 

One of the reasons is simple. Whenever two or more pro- 
ducers supply the same article to the same market, and 
competition is allowed to have its effect, competition tends 
to keep the price down to the cost of production. But, as we 
have remarked, for no two producers is the cost the same. 
Whose cost of production, then, tends to determine the 
price? Obviously, that of the bighest-cost producer whose 
output is absorbed by the market. Almost any commodity 
will serve as an illustration, corn, let us say, or soil pipe, or 
gasoline. But since coal “‘ profiteers” have had so much atten- 
tion of late, let us consider the price of coal. Here, for exam- 
ple, is a coal company with rich mines, able management, 
and exceptional labor supply. It can load cars at the mine at 
a lower cost per ton than any other company: but it cannot 
supply all the coal that is used. Clearly, then, its cost of 
production cannot determine the price of coal. Otherwise, 
sooner or later, all other producers would have to shut down, 
or operate at a loss; and they could not long produce at a 
loss. Consequently, the price paid for coal must be high 
enough to bring to the market all the coal the market needs, 
including that part of the required supply that is mined at 
the highest cost. The company that produces this part of the 
supply works under the greatest disadvantages. Neverthe- 
less, if the market regularly needs this company’s output, it 
must, in the long run, pay this company’s price. But, in 
general, there cannot be more than one price in the same 
market. Nobody goes so far as to say that one man, merely 
because he buys his coal of a low-cost producer, should pay 
less than his neighbor who buys of a high-cost producer. Ii 
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prices were fixed on this basis, everyone would insist on 
buying coal of the lowest-cost producer: and chaos would 
ensue. Since, then, there cannot be more than one price in 
che same market, each company that brings to market a part 
of the necessary supply will make a profit, as a rule, corre- 
spon ling to the advantages it enjoys over its most unfortu- 
nate competitor. 

Lately, many plans have been proposed for the more 
eficient mining and distribution of coal. Some of these plans 
should reduce consumers’ coal bills. The only plan, however, 
that would reduce the spread between the high profits of low- 
cost producers and the low profits of high-cost producers is 
government ownership. This would abolish profits and 
" rofiteering ” ; but it would not necessarily reduce con- 
sumers’ coal bills. 

Under private ownership of coal mines, even though prices 
were fixed by the government, large profits would remain for 
certain producers. For to fix a price which would enable the 
less efficient or less fortunate firms to continue operation, 
would be to fix a price which would guarantee high profits to 
others. Much has been said in favor of federal regulation of 
coal prices; but, whatever may be said with reason, the 
claim that price control would prevent large profits is un- 
founded. Any price that would enable all producers and all 
distributors to make any profit at all, would enable some to 
make very large profits. This was demonstrated during the 
war. The Federal Trade Commission found that, under 
government control of prices, certain low-cost producers of 
coal made large margins, certain high-cost producers made 
small margins, and “the bulk of the production, of course, 
enjoyed the large margin.” In a Report of the Commission, 
we read that “the outstanding revelation which accompanies 
the work of cost finding is the heavy profit made by the low- 
cost concern under a governmental fixed price for the whole 
country.” For the same reason, the McNary-Haugen bill, 
which fixes the price of wheat, would result in large profits 
for some producers. 
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Thus we see that distribution by the method of price. 
bidding, which for most commodities and services is the only 
method the people will tolerate, frequently results in a price 
far above the costs of the most favored producer; a price 
higher than is necessary to satisfy some sellers, higher than 
is necessary to induce them to continue in business. Conge. 
quently, profits are often far above the expectations of those 
who bought stock, and far above the amount needed to obtain 
new capital. There are many such producers; there always 
will be. For, when the price is determined in this way, what 
is the dealer to do about it? By reducing prices, he may 
discredit his product. Since most people have no way of 
judging the value of what they buy except by the price, a 
company that is selling its entire output at a given price 
might not succeed in selling it at a lower price. This is more 
than economic theory: we are still talking about the actual 
business world. It would be easy to fill a volume with cases 
in which an increased price has resulted in increased sales, 
and cases in which a decreased price has resulted in decreased 
sales. 

Nevertheless, even at this risk, a company, by arbitrarily 
setting low enough prices or high enough wages, might put 
out of business some of its competitors who are producing at 
higher costs.-This is actually going on all the time; but it is 
not always a net gain to the community, and it is what the 
courts have punished some producers for doing. If South 
Dakota arbitrarily makes the price of gasoline sixteen cents, 
and prices are reduced all over the country, many people 
rejoice because they think the Standard Oil Company has 
been hit. But the one who is hurt is the one who das to sell — 
the high-cost producer. After he is out of business, the 
remaining companies can sell at higher prices. So we return 
to our incredible statement: at any given time, there are 
many business men who virtually have no choice; they 
cannot help making large profits. 

This is plainly true of profits that result from a rise in the 
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rice of a given commodity, say, cotton. Anyone who makes 
nly Me cotton cloth must buy cotton. If the price of cotton then goes 


rice JP up, he makes a profit. How can he help it? To be sure, he can 
tice JE escape the profit due to the rise in the price of cotton by ‘ 
han Me selling his product below the market price. But in that case, ‘ 
ise. [BE he is preventing the free competition of consumers from 
‘ose ME determining who gets the cloth. Or, he can avoid making 
‘ain profits by holding his output until the price falls. But in ; / 
ays [Ee that case he is preventing price from moving the cotton into a} 
hat consumers’ hands. In either case, he is interfering with the wt 
nay functioning of price, and that is not a service to society. J . 
of ME Moreover, if he wishes to continue in business from one wee 
a cycle of prices to another, he must protect himself against the pete 
rice fall in prices that is sure to come, over which he also has no ae 
ore control and the time of which he cannot predict. If a mer- 
ual chant were to refuse to accept profits due to rising prices, he Al : 
ses might soon be in bankruptcy; for he has no choice about y 
les, J accepting losses due to falling prices. | 
sed If we are interested in reform, we should begin by placing 
the blame for large profit-making through rising prices Re 
ily i exactly where it belongs. If this is profiteering, the depreciat- R 
Dut ing dollar of 1915-1920 made us into a nation of profiteers. ; 
-at [iB The profiteers did not make the high prices: the high prices 
t is made the profiteers. To a considerable extent, profits and . 
the #B losses due to this cause can be prevented, if the government . 3 
ith will make a stable price level the deliberate aim of financial a 
ts, policy, and use towards this end the monetary means over 4 Kr. 
ple which it already has control. But, as long as price is allowed a a 
jas MB ‘to function at all, profits and losses due to fluctuating price . 
— §@ ‘evels cannot be abolished; for an absolutely stable price t 
the level is unattainable by any means whatever. ‘ 
im From all of which it follows that the government cannot 
are regulate profits — except in so far as it can prevent changes ? { 
ey in the general price level — without regulating individual f 
” 


prices. But it must be equally clear that the government 
the cannot fix individual prices without to that extent taking 





we 
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over the functions of price. For somebody has to decide who 
is to be allowed to buy, at the fixed price, not only the avail. 
able supply of leather and cotton, but also the supply of 
aluminum, theatre tickets, safety-razors, works of art, and 
everything else. The moment the government prescribes the 
price of anthracite coal, for example, somebody must decide 
how much is to be allotted to Massachusetts, how much to 
woollen mills, how much to women’s clubs, how much to 
John Smith. And no government can possibly make such 
decisions with as little dissatisfaction to the governed as they 
are now made, every minute of every day, by the governed 
themselves, under a price system that, while giving rise to 
some large profits, attends to the almost infinite details of 
distribution with an efficiency that no other system has ever 
approached. 

The members of the War Industries Board can bear wit- 
ness. Even with the requirements of war as a guiding prin- 
ciple, and with eagerness to do right, these exceptionally able 
men — far abler than the usual government officers in time 
of peace — were unequal to the task. Many of their decisions 
were ridiculous — necessarily so. How could they possibly 
know enough to tell in what proportions the available steel, 
for instance, should be allocated among makers of shells, 
bridges, cutlery, watches, rails, and a thousand other com- 
modities? Something unusual had to be done, because it was 
not possible to continue to produce and distribute in re- 
sponse to individual desires and at the same time wage 
collective warfare effectively. In this emergency, Mr. 
Hoover had some success in controlling prices (and therefore 
profits and distribution) in certain industries; but only 
because he had almost unlimited money and power behind 
him, and the compelling motive of patriotism. The people 
tolerated this interference with the functioning of price, 
however, as they tolerated conscription, merely as a war 
emergency measure. 

No congress, no cabinet, no commission — not all the 
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public officials put together, even if they gave all their time 
«o the work — could possibly measure and meet the desires 
of one hundred million people, as accurately and quickly as 
they are now measured by the price system — a system, let 
us repeat, under which some large profits are unavoidable. 
During the past generation no official board would have 
allocated enough labor and materials to the automobile 
industry to enable it to expand, as it actually has expanded 
under the mandate of consumers’ dollar votes. The professor 
may sit in his study, or the congressman in his council 
chamber, and figure out “saturation points” in various 
industries and classify products as “luxuries” and “essen- 
tials.” But buyers are not interested: they decide these 
matters for themselves. In time of peace, they will not 
tolerate rationing by the government. Then, the guiding 
principle in production and distribution is and must be 
individual desires; desires so numerous, so varied, so capri- 
cious, that they can be recorded only by the delicate machin- 
ery of prices — by the millions of dollar votes that are cast 
daily in the ordinary course of marketing. 

It is the same with interest rates. If Senator Ladd’s bill 
should become law, and the rate on borrowed money were 
fixed at four per cent, or if Senator Magnus Johnson should 
succeed in his attempt to fix the Federal Reserve rate at two 
per cent, and there was not enough money to go around at 
the price, somebody would have to ration it. But money is 
different from motor cars, we are told; for if there is not 
enough money, the government can print more. That is 
true. But then we may have inflation, which means that 
prices shoot up faster than wages, money becomes scarcer 
than ever, and we soon get into a vicious spiral, in which we 
never can satisfy the cry for more money. For money is 
different from motor cars in other respects: increased supply 
does not tend to decrease demand, but the reverse. Nor is 
the increased supply exchangeable for more bread, or shoes, 
or cottages. Germany succeeded in making a million marks 
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grow where one grew before; but not a million blades of 


grass, and very few people were as well fed, or clothed, or 
housed, as formerly. It is folly for any government to try 
fix the price of money. 

Communism does away with prices and profits. It thereby 
disfranchises consumers. They can no longer elect their 
commercial representatives by casting their dollar votes, 
They have no effective means of indicating what they want 
to have produced. This would not matter if the community 
had infinite wealth. If there were no limit to the volume and 

variety of goods that could be produced, everybody could 

call upon the state for everything he wanted. But even under 
communism, wealth would be finite. There would still be a 
shortage of gowns of the latest style, “standing room only” 
at the most popular musical comedy, and not enough Rolls 
Royce cars to go around. Consequently, the state would 
have to ration everything. As the state now determines in 
time of war exactly what food, clothing, shelter, medical 
care, organized recreation, and so forth, is to be provided for 
each soldier, so the communistic state would at all times 
regulate the consumption of each citizen and direct produc- 
tion for the purpose of meeting the “standard” require- 
ments. To the boundless dissatisfaction of everybody! Even 
to the dissatisfaction of the peasants of Russia, where the 
consumption budget has long been so limited and so nearly 
uniform that communism ought to succeed, if it can succeed 
anywhere. 

Even so, is this freedom of choice worth what we pay for 
it? On every hand is evidence that it results, not only in 
profits that seem inordinate, but also, under the powerful 
urge of the profit motive, in the turning out of unworthy 
products. And then foolish buyers, through the very process 
of spending their money for such things, direct the energies 
of workers to the making of more frills and furbelows, while 
multitudes are in need of food and fuel. What a waste 1s 
involved in making and marketing worthless, even harmful 
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‘ods: vapid films, freak dresses, ugly billboards, and the 
ke — all produced for profit! Surely, the world would be 


“ae -ter off if the choice of the buyer were not so free and wide. 
But this brings us sharply back to the function of price. In 
‘jst what directions should freedom of choice be curtailed? 


If prices and profits are not to answer that question, how is it 


to be answered? 

No one who cries out against this waste proposes to have 
his own freedom of choice restrained. He assumes that in an 
ideal economic order, where nobody wasted the labors of 
men in the pursuit of profit, he would still be able to buy 
about all that he now enjoys; for, naturally, his own ex- 
penditures seem to him sensible. He does not expect to give 
up his favorite cigar or cheese, or anything else except, 
pechaps certain vaudeville shows, or something else that is 
beg eginning to bore him. It is always some other man’s way of 
spending money that he wishes to curtail for the common 
od. So when Thorstein Veblen lashes, with all the thongs 

‘his far-flung vocabulary, the waste of the leisure class, 
and when Hartley Withers condemns it for “consuming 
things that it does not really want,” we should bear in mind, 
however tempted we may be to join in the flaying, that every 
consumer is the sole judge of what he really wants. No other 


( 
Vi 


judge in Russia or elsewhere has ever been able to satisfy 


him. In short, although it is obvious to everyone that other 
people’s ranges of choice are too wide, it is not obvious how 
those ranges are to be changed unless by the functioning of 
prices and profits. 

Moreover, if a considerable majority of the citizens really 
want to restrict the buyers’ markets, they can do it without 
abolishing any essential feature of a price and profit econ- 
omy. In a democracy, the way is always open. Already, in 
the United States, the law has made it next to impossible to 
carry on traffic in opium, and rather difficult in most States 
to deal in spirituous liquors. The pure food and drug laws 
nave further limited the buyers’ range of choice. The huge 
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profits that were once made from the sale to a gullible publi 
of certain fake medicines did not save the business. No one 
doubts that the voters of this country, if they cared enough 
about it, could abolish any other industry, wasteful or not - 
the manufacture of chewing gum, for example, or cigarettes, 
Profits and the price system are not the obstacles. 

But is it not true, that, under this system, profit-makers 
charge “‘all that the traffic will bear”? Yes, as a rule. This. 
however, is precisely what we have said before in other 
words: they charge whatever consumers, competing for the 
same goods, allow them to charge. Farmer, grocer, lawyer, 
teacher, plumber, congressman — all our fellow workers j1 
every career known to the census, including those who are 
loudest in their condemnation of profiteers — are, as a rule, 
accepting for that which they wish to sell as much as they 
can get. When any member of society declines to do so, his 
conduct is so exceptional that it catches the eye of the city 
editor and figures in the head lines. It is not clear why we 
should condemn anyone merely for doing what society, as a 
going concern, requires that virtually everybody must do. 
It is not clear, for example, on what grounds “The Dearborn 
Independent” indicts the New York landlord because he 
“exacts all the rent which the traffic will bear,” when the 
owner of the paper, in pursuit of the same policy, appears t 
make larger profits than any other man. 

Exactly what the price of anything should be in order to 
preclude profiteering, it is impossible for anybody to tell 
Even if it were possible to tell to-day, to-morrow somebod) 
would produce the same article at a lower cost. Thus he 
might become a profiteer, without being aware of the fact 
until the balance sheets revealed the evidence. Recently the 
city of Boston bought one pair of lions at $2400, and one 
anubis baboon at $150. No charges of profiteering have been 
heard. That is partly because of the fact that lions an 


baboons do not figure in the family budget; partly because 


the man in the street is aware that he has no means 0! 
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knowing what prices would yield a fair profit to dealers in 
ons and baboons. But he is no better informed con- 
cerning goloshes and umbrellas. The fact that the price of 
anything is higher than it was, or higher at home than 
abroad, or higher than we can afford to pay, or has gone up 
{ster than other prices, does not prove that anybody is 
making unusually high profits, or that a lower price would 
benefit the community. This great difficulty in identifying 
the profiteer by his prices is another reason why everyone — 
in Congress or out — who wants to be fair and helpful will 
be wary of making charges against any man. 

It is clear, then, that we must either sacrifice our freedom 
of choice as consumers in some such revolutionary experi- 
ment as Russia has tried, or retain an industrial society in 
which, in any given year, a few men are certain to make 
large profits, some of these men through no special fault or 
merit of their own. This being the case, it is folly to cry fraud 
and corruption, and organize a congressional investigating 
committee, every time it appears that somebody has realized 
large profits. 

But it does not follow that socialism or communism is the 
only means of reducing those vast inequalities in wealth 
which are part of the indictment of a profit-making economy. 
How much profit a man shall be permitted to make is one 
question: how much he shall be permitted to retain is a 
totally different question. By means of railroad regulation, 
income taxes, inheritance taxes, and profits taxes, we are 


already appropriating for public use a considerable part of 


the profits of business enterprise. We can take a larger part 
whenever we want to. Since those who do not directly share 
in profits have a large majority of the votes, they can elect 
representatives pledged to appropriate all the profits. The 
main reason they do not do so is the well-grounded fear that 
incentives to productive effort may be so weakened that 
higher tax rates will result in less real income, not only for 
the government but also for themselves. Most of us do not 
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care to make ourselves poorer merely for the sake of making 
the rich poorer. . 
Neither does it follow from our failure to discover any 
workable substitute for a profit economy, that we must 
accept the prevailing profit economy just as it Is. “ Capital- 
istic civilization” has already done much to curb or destroy 
various forms of profit-making. It has waged effective war. 
fare against men who bribe government officials, operate 
bucket shops, counterfeit money, falsify income tax reports, 
misrepresent products, or destroy competition. Nowadays, 
these profiteers are no more condoned than embezzlers or 
highway robbers. They are not essentials of capitalism. The 
nearer we come to abolishing them, the nearer we come to 
realizing the full benefits of a price and profit economy. 
When we consider various kinds of profiteering, rampant in 
former generations, and vigorously prosecuted to-day, it is 
evident that we have made much progress. We can make 
much more. Not, however, by means of revolution. The 
present industrial organization, constructed through genera- 
tions of labor and sacrifice, through innumerable experiments 
and painstaking study, is so delicate and complicated an 
instrument, with so many interdependent parts, that ill- 
considered changes throw the mechanism out of gear. 
Profit-makers suffer thereby, but not so much as other 
people. Adjustments must be made gradually, year after 
year, on the basis of a better understanding than we now 
possess of the numerous forces that keep the whole organiza- 
tion in working order. The task is an adequate challenge to 
the best intellects. To devise plans for betterment, and 
gradually get them to the point where they will achieve 
their purposes, without in the process doing more harm than 
good, will take all that humanity can muster, generation 
after generation, of brains and patience and courage. 














KENTUCKY CABINS 
By PERCY MACKAYE 


AUNT SAL 


OPPERY, snake-bright 

Bells of the bear-corn 
Tremble their wine-spottled 
Delicate blooms by her doorsill. 


There, in the silences — 
Craning her red-kerchieft 
Head from the halo-spoked 


Glimmering arc of her spinning-wheel — 


Crinkly she puckers her 
Cheek like a dried quince, 
Squinting the far-away 

Smile of a sun-wizzened siby]. 


UNCLE FOHN FIDDLER 


S I walked down on Greasy, Greasy 
Bottom, when the mists were trailing, 
I stopped to call at Fiddler John’s 


And met a rooster on the paling. 


His ribald comb was gay as dawn, 

His red-and-yellow craw was crowing. 
A baby shoat went squealing by 

And a brindled heifer lowing. 


I clicked the gate and waited where 
The smoky breakfast-pot was tilting. 
A bantam hen came cackling out 


Had laid her egg upon the quilting. 
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Then out be came and wrung my hand 
With God a’mighty grace and blessing, 
And nursed his fiddle on his knee 
And rubbed the bow with rosin dressing, 


And poked the cedar next his rib 
And slanted down his gnarled cheek near it 
And drew the charming-stick that loosed 
The dancing legions of his spirit: 


b] 


They raced along the taut strings where 
His knuckly fingers touched and tapered, 
They frolicked through his frowzled hair 
And down his twitching nose they capered. 


The Round Town Girls they ran a set 


Where Cripple Creek roared a freshet fountain, 


Old Foe Clark jigged in Cumberland Gap, 
The Lost Girl sang on Sourwood Mountain. 


A shrilly cat-bird called the leads, 

The jarr-fly joined the double-single, 
A gander honked the promenade, 

The very fleas hopped in the ingle: 


All day they hopped; and when at dusk 
I groped up Greasy in my trancing, 

I vow the lonely evening star 
Upon Pine Mountain top was dancing; 


And in a gloaming cloud I heard 
Old Satan roar a snatch at griddling, 
And saw seven Cherubs smash their harps 


To hear the Lord himself afiddling. 



































THE LIFE AND WORK OF 
JOSEPH CONRAD 


By THOMAS MOULT 


E passes away under a cloud, inscrutable at 
heart... .” So reads the epitaph of Lord 
Jim, and since Joseph Conrad went from us we 
have dared to be honest to ourselves and echo 
ts words in farewell of him also, for it becomes seemly now 
to confess that the cloud which made tantalizing and in- 
scrutable the figures of Jim and Nostromo, Falk and Mr. 
Kurtz, has all along enveloped their creator. Every attempt 
we made during his lifetime at analysis of the unique vision 
of this master-mariner turned master-artist somehow re- 
sulted in bewilderment. Only the fascination of a unique 
artistry saved us from joining the big majority of readers 
and regarding his work as a stranger’s, for although Conrad 
chose to express his vision of life in a language of the West, 
it was not made thereby any the less a vision essentially 
belonging to an Easterner. You do not shudder when you 
read the work of an English or American writer; at least, 
not as you do when you read Conrad’s “shudder on the edge 
of a gulf, in a silent darkness.” During its very first period 
that work expressed and continued to express, even to the 
end, the pessimistic, harsh, and sinister vision of a Polish 
aristocrat in whom, somewhere, bone-deep, was more than 
adash of the Asiatic. Nor did a lengthy experience on the 
sea either modify or enlarge that vision, but only color it, 
the effect of Conrad’s seamanship on his art being mainly 
technical. 
If there is any aspect of his life and his works* on which 
the lamp-ray of analysis may be cast without a sense of 
utter, rushlight futility, it is this of his technique, which in 


*“Concord Edition,” published by Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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the beginning was so tentative, then charmingly (and nm 
longer naively) impulsive, and, latterly, deliberate and yp. 
compromising. Thus, biographical facts are of infinitely 
greater significance in Conrad’s case than they will be jr 
that of the majority of his contemporaries when — and if — 
their lifework becomes a matter for retrospective survey, 
And our emphasizing of what in those biographical facts \ 
most significant for our present purpose will perhaps save 
us from the charge of merely repeating an old wives’ tale 
which is what they have become through constant repetition 
since the third of August last, the final day in the Conrad 
calendar. 

It is fifty years since a boy of Cracow, the old inland 
capital of Poland, filled the proud hearts of his aristocratic 
elders with dismay by avowing at a family conclave his in. 
tention of going to sea. To sea! — they echoed the words 
indignantly, wondering where in the name of the hated All. 
Russias their young hopeful had picked up his crazy notions 
about a sailor’s life, when all the traditions of his people lay 
in the direction of a life on solid land, a civic life — had not 
a great uncle of his once eaten dog during the privations of 
the retreat from Moscow, and had not his own noble 
mother been exiled by the Russian government? But they 
did not know that, hidden in his tiny attic at home, tattered 
volumes of Captain Marryat and Fenimore Cooper had been 
his daily sustenance since childhood, and that every word of 
their enthralling pages was burned into his thoughtful and 

a adolescence with letters of flame. He had been born in 

857, this youth whom they christened Teodor Josef Konrac 
lic. a Pole of Poles, and he possessed the deter 
mination which in others of the lesser nobility of Poland was 
inclined to degenerate as arrogance and obstinacy. Therefore 
it was only a matter of time, his embarkation on that appren- 
ticeship in French waters about which he has written in “A 
Personal Record”; and then came a morning when, as he 
gazed through the daybreak mists of the Mediterranea 
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from a Marseilles pilot boat and listened to somebody’s slow 
clear English speech, he vowed that he would become a 
complete mariner under the red ensign of the British mer- 
cantile service. 

Only now are we able to appreciate how largely and 
superbly the English language counted henceforward in 
that young mariner’s life. And if especial emphasis is laid 
here on the fact that Joseph Conrad was a native of Poland 
and yet learned to write and speak as a renowned artist in 
a tongue altogether foreign to him and more than foreign 
to his race, it is because the world has not yet realized what 
a tremendous feat it was that he accomplished, a feat that 
none has challenged in any literature. To state this, however, 
is not to suggest that Conrad was able to conquer all its 
difficulties. Even in his last writings he let sentences stand 
that no English author would think of, as, for example: 
“One day he made me quite a scene about it.” Then, in 
earlier books there are such sentences as “I saw again some- 
body in the porch,” and “He had experienced that sort of 
adventures.” Relics, each and all of them, of his pathetic 
and futile though brave attempt to be “literary,” which was 
naturally at its acutest during the first tentative period of 
“Almayer’s Folly” and “An Outcast of the Islands.”” Not 
for nothing did Paul Verlaine advise his fellow-writers (in 
polite French) to take literature by the scruff of its unspeak- 
able neck and kick it out; not for nothing did Pierre Loti 
contemptuously declare as his private opinion, “which will 
probably make you shiver,” that “the less people con- 
cern themselves about literature the better for them.” 

Conrad’s danger, of course, was never that of the ordi- 
nary neophyte. He had not bothered, nor was he ever to 
bother, about the doings of dolls, the favorite creation of 
littérateurs. For when he finally came ashore, after a life on 
the sea that lasted well-nigh to his forties, he was laden in 
mind and imagination with as magnificent a treasure-trove 
as genius has ever been blessed with. Every ship whose deck 
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he had trod — as commander during the last phase of his 
maritime career — was his treasure ship, and for him every 
island he visited was a treasure island. And the men who had 
peopled his existence were potential boors and ruffians. Yet, 
in spite of this, we find him for a brief time at the beginning 
endeavoring to portray his island outcasts and his tiger 
women in terms of the drawing-room literature which he 
probably had studied earnestly when he first felt the desire 
to write. “‘ Kaspar! Makan!’ The well-known shrill voice 
startled Almayer from his dream of splendid future into the 
unpleasant realities of the present hour.” There we have the 
very first words of “Almayer’s Folly,” and in their lack of 
fitness they can be matched by many a descriptive passage 
in the two books — such as this, taken from “‘An Outcast 
of the Islands”’: 

“He followed her step by step till at last they both stopped, 
facing each other under the big tree of the enclosure. The 
solitary exile of the forests, great, motionless, and solemn 
in his abandonment, left alone by the life of ages that had 
been pushed away from him by those pigmies that crept at 
his foot, towered high and straight above their leader. He 
seemed to look on, dispassionate and imposing in his lonely 
greatness, spreading his branches wide in a gesture of lofty 
protection, as if to hide them in the sombre shelter of innu- 
merable leaves; as if moved by the disdainful compassion of 
the strong, by the scornful pity of an aged giant, to screen 
this struggle of two human hearts from the cold scrutiny of 
glittering stars.” 

““Almayer’s Folly” and “An Outcast of the Islands” are 
lovely first books for all that, lovely in their freshness and 
humble understanding, and we can imagine what pleasure 
Mr. Edward Garnett must have derived from his eagge’ 
dation of “Almayer’s Folly” to Mr. Fisher Unwin, he 
publisher, as worthy of inclusion in his “First Novel Li 
brary.” Conrad has related how the manuscript was begun 
in ’89 and finished in ’94, and how “between its opening 
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exclamation calling Almayer to his dinner in his wife’s 
voice and Abdullah’s [his enemy] mental reference to the 
God of Islam — ‘The Merciful, the Compassionate’ — which 
closes the book, there were to come several long sea passages, 
a visit to the scenes of my childhood . . . the MS carried 
about with me as if it were a talisman or a treasure... . 
Line by line, rather than page by page, was the growth of 
‘Almayer’s Folly.’”’ In one sense, of course, the growth of 
each of his novels was line by line, rather than page by page. 
In a reply, late in his career, to an admirer who had com- 
ared him to Flaubert he wrote: ““When you overwhelm me 
with the mantle of Flaubert it is an ominous garment to 
ut on a man’s shoulders. Yet there is one point in which I 
resemble that great man; it is in the desperate heart-break- 
ing toil and effort of writing: the days of wrestling as with a 
dumb devil for every line of my creation.” A study of Con- 
rad’s actual manuscripts gives substance to this statement, 
and yet by sheer artistry he was to make all his writings 
after those first two novels appear to be the outpouring of 
impulsive triumph. Not this, but his failure to do it, would 
have been the astonishing thing. For his seamanship even- 
tually became to him an impelling force which comes to the 
aid of but few writers in all the literature of centuries. Those 
treasure ships, those treasure islands: what did they even- 
tually mean in his thirty books? The S.S. Nan-Shan of 
“Typhoon” had its original in the S.S. Fobn P. Best, that 
he encountered at Bangkok, the capital city of Siam on the 
banks of the Menam. Fundamentally, as his executor, Mr. 
Richard Curle told the readers of THE YALE Review in his 
article on “Conrad in the East,” “The Shadow Line” is the 
narrative of his own first command: indeed, his original in- 
tention was to use “First Command”’ as its title; the scene 
of “Almayer’s Folly” and “An Outcast of the Islands”’ is 
eastern Borneo, very familiar to mariner Conrad, as was 
western Borneo, the scene of “The Rescue”; the Patusan 
of “Lord Jim” belongs to some point along the south coast 
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of northwest Sumatra. And so on, down to the scenes of his 
Malayan books, which are associated with his career op 
board the Vidar; and when he commanded the Rois dp; 
Belges on the Congo river the artistic consequence was jn. 
finitely more important than the journey; for his quietly 
eager mentality was stimulated by his observations on that 
journey to the production of “Heart of Darkness” and one 
of his great “Tales of Unrest.” 

It was in “The Nigger of the Narcissus” that he first 
showed himself to be the unshackled, veneerless, unliterary, 
and yet magnificently artistic re-creator of his own experi- 
ence. This is not to say that he was able consistently to 
refrain thereafter from lapses into the “literary.” There 
were, for example, the occasions on which he collaborated 
with Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer. The method which the two 
writers jointly pursued was almost incredible. Mr. Hueffer 
will tell you that when the one collaborator had completed 
a sentence or a paragraph the other collaborator set to work 
on it! Conrad’s only defense is that it helped him in his 
study of the King’s English. But there is no trace of such an 
outrageous proceeding in “The Nigger of the Narcissus.” 
In this superb poem — there are at least three of Conrad's 
prose works that one would claim as poetry — a confidence 
was apparent which had not simply been inspired by the 
transference of his setting to the sea from the islands — al- 
beit a noteworthy change — with their repellent barbarism, 
their dominance by the uneasy brooding of the East. The 
sea also was barbaric, uneasily brooding, as he surveyed it. 
But the sea, as discerning critics like Mr. Garnett, Mr. 
Galsworthy, and Mr: Wells quickly recognized, was the most 
fitting symbol that Conrad could have employed for the 
expression of his strange, half-romantic, half-realistic vision. 
And “The Nigger of the Narcissus,” “Lord Jim,” “Tales o! 
Unrest,” “ Youth and Other Stories,” and “Typhoon” com- 
prise, because of the way in which he employs that symbol, 


his high peak in Darien. 
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To classify his stories and novels of the sea as “sea fic- 
on” would be to reduce their importance. For Conrad was 
an analyst in all of them; he preferred the sea to earth, as 
he phrased it, much for the same reason that in a surgery the 
jentist holds up his patient’s head to the light rather than 
rakes him into the darkness. Not in this direction did Con- 
rad’s originality lie. Rather did it come of the fact that he 
was the first psychologist among novelists who not only 
chose the sea deliberately, but was able to use it worthily 
asa background for what a philosopher would call the “given 
set of circumstances.”” Mr. Hugh Walpole has pointed out 
how Conrad selected in almost every case for his heroes the 
most solid and unimaginative of men. And something sinister, 


harsh, and pessimistic — almost morbid — at the heart of 


his curiously contradictory nature impelled him to seek for 
the all-too-human kink in the common character, the assail- 
able spot in the armory of an individual existence. Such an 
existence was to him, as an artist- psychologist, always the 
most arresting in its moment of crisis. His principal books 
are built up around the kink in character and the moment of 
crisis. The extremest instance of these is in “Lord Jim,” 
whose hero deserted the pilgrim ship in the Red Sea so 
casually, so naturally, that only long after we have read that 
grave and beautiful narrative cf mental activity rather than 
of physical action is the tragedy made vivid to us. “ Nothing 
could happen to him unless what happens to all — failure 
and death”; so wrote Conrad in “Tales of Unrest,” and 
Lord Jim’s moment of cowardice was clearest cut, his 
creator must have decided, by being silhouetted against 
those tremendous gulfs of sky and ocean in which — “the 
thin gold shaving of the moon floating slowly downwards 
had lost itself on the darkened surface of the waters, and 
the eternity beyond the sky seemed to come down nearer to 
the earth, with the augmented glitter of the stars, with the 
more profound sombreness in the lustre of the half-trans- 
parent dome covering the flat disc of an opaque sea. The 
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ship moved so smoothly that her onward motion was jm. 
perceptible to the senses of men, as though she had been q 
crowded planet speeding through the dark spaces of ether 
behind the swarm of suns, in the appalling and calm soli. 
tudes awaiting the breath of future creations.” 

And in “Chance” we find a setting that might suitabl 
have served for the earlier novel: “It was one of those dewy. 
starry nights, oppressing our spirit, crushing our pride, by 
the brilliant evidence of the awful loneliness, of the hope. 
less obscure magnificence of our globe lost in the splendid 
revelation of a glittering, soulless universe. . . . Daylight 
is friendly to man toiling under a sun which warms his 
heart: and cloudy soft nights are more kindly to our little. 
ness.”” — Such littleness that, although men, “with their 
placid sense of honor and of duty,” “may think they have 
won, . . . we know better, you and I.” An infinite littleness, 
especially as revealed under the aboriginal light that Conrad 
cast upon his Almayer, his Jim, his Axel Heyst. He was fear- 
less in exposing it, for he knew how much splendor and beauty 
was in it — inherent, so that he did not need to exaggerate 
that splendor and beauty as earlier novelists — Meredith 
is an especial instance — exaggerated it, using their char- 
acters in such an arbitrary manner, setting an ideal almost 
blatantly before them and forcing them to strive after it 
with such ruthlessness that all too soon their ordinary human 
beings were very extraordinary beings indeed: hardly human 
at all, but idealized puppets. ‘“‘We are children of the earth,’ 
was one of Conrad’s favorite expressions, and his characters 
were puppets)in the philosophical sense only; puppets con- 
fined and manipulated by the fates, not by their artistic 
creator. All he had done with Lord Jim, for example, when 
once he detected the tragic failing that would betray the 
young mariner in his moment of crisis wherever or whatever 
he happened to be, was to take him out to sea because the 
stimuli to which Jim responded were those with which, 
scientist-like, Conrad had lately discovered that he himselt, 
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as an artist, was most familiar. With the sweep of dark 
waters beating out the rhythm of his prose, he felt he could 
best show how cause and effect are intricately commingled, 
so intricately and inextricably that who shall separate motive 
from consequence, or consequence from motive? 

So much for Joseph Conrad the artist-psychologist. Now 
for the artist pure and simple. All the time he was at sea his 
artistic method was being shaped for him, and what more 
natural than that when actually he began to write he should 
compose the second half of his hero’s history first and its 
first half second! Even the least imaginative of seamen ac- 
quires the habit of leaping in imagination to the end of a 
happening almost before it has begun — the voyages them- 
selves, as a fact, must have been always clear-spread before 
Conrad’s mariner-deep sight as far as their final anchorage. 
Moreover, a journey from port to port on one of the old 
sailing ships would often lengthen out into weeks or months, 
thus providing a sailor with the opportunity to dwell at 
vast leisure on some fragment of a tale he had listened to at 
the last place of call, a fragment told, maybe, by the mate of 
another ship from whom he could never hope to hear its 
details of light and shade, simply because the narrator and 
audience were not likely ever to meet again; from some other 
old sailor at a port farther away, some of those missing 
details would probably be gathered; and still farther, the 
rest of the tale. And so, piecemeal, the whole happening, 
comedy or tragedy, would adjust itself, likely enough with 
its beginning and middle tacked on after its conclusion. In 
some such way as this, one dare hazard, was originated 
what memoir-makers since Conrad’s death have been calling 
“the Marlow manner.” For Conrad preferred indirect nar- 
rative through the mouths of persons who are supposed to 
have witnessed the events which are described, and when, 
at its best, he employed one Marlow as principal narrator 
he justified the device with great skill and convincingness. 

Very clumsy, however, was the Marlow manner as intro- 
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duced during its experimental stages. In one early instance 
we actually meet him thus: — “Marlow (at least I think 
that is how he spelt his name) told the story, or rather the 
chronicle of a voyage: ‘Yes, I have seen a little of the 


>>> 


Eastern seas. . . .’” And immediately the story is left to 


him, without any attempt to draw together the threads of 


the outer narrative at the conclusion. The amusing wooden- 
ness of it, done entirely for the author’s convenience and 
not because of its inevitability, might usefully be contrasted 
with the superb mastery and inevitability of indirect narra- 
tive which is displayed in “Chance.” There, more than in 
any other book do we feel the difficulty of this complicated 
machinery, and yet once we have resolved to be undeterred 
by it, we are caught and “held by the skinny finger of the 
Ancient Mariner.” The books that appeared after “Chance” 
— “Victory,” “Within the Tides,” ‘The Shadow-Line,” 
“The Arrow of Gold,” ““The Rescue,” and “The Rover” — 
are relatively easy reading when we have come safely to the 
conclusion of that Marlowesque triumph. 

How much longer, had he lived, Conrad would have re- 
tained his interest in the sea must remain a speculation. 
That ships and seafarers were becoming different by the 
time that he left the sea was a plain fact, observable by all, 
and so unwelcome to him that when he crossed the Atlantic 
on a well-remembered visit to America in 1923 he quickly 
wearied of the ship on which he was travelling. Mr. Muirhead 
Bone, his companion during the voyage, recalls that Conrad 
resisted the captain’s artful attempt to trap him into an 
admiration for her, the mere size of modern liners giving him 
no pleasure, although, he writes, “I remember Conrad peer- 
ing from the ship’s high bridge and telling me we were the 
height of a full-rigged ship from the sea and all these decks 
were like an immense spread of canvas catching the wind. 

. I remember him saying, ‘It is hotel life, but I don't 
like hotel life, and it is no improvement when it is floating.’ 
Happily, however, Conrad had by that time already written 
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sufficient to make it relatively immaterial whether or not the 
sea would occupy him in the future. Moreover, no transfer- 
ence of interest could cause any change in his literary style, 
which, as we have seen, the world of tides and typhoons, 
salleons and sailing-ships, had so effectively and permanently 
moulded. 

But we have not done yet with the influence of the sea on 
his work. Conrad was happily married — his family, includ- 
ing a small grandchild, were in his home as he passed away — 
but he never quite outgrew his isolation from the feminine 
sex during those seafaring years. His difficulty in portraying 
women was in some part retrieved through his tremendous 
power of divination, but one doubts if his works would have 
contained any reference to a woman had not the fates turned 
him into the path of the novelist, where women cross the 
horizon of the imagination with impunity. Plainly he revelled 
in his freedom when he could safely ignore the sex — as he 
was able to do in “The Nigger of the Narcissus” and “Ty- 
phoon.” And when he was obliged by the necessity of his 
artistic form to attempt a feminine portrait his best result 
seems to have come when he felt vaguest about the original 
of it. His best portraits are of alien women, encountered at 
a visionary distance, and he has enriched English literature 
in its gallery of beautiful women by the addition of such 
figures as Natalie Haldin of “Under Western Eyes,” a heroine 
worthy of Turgenev, or Freya of the Seven Isles, whose 
pure Caucasian beauty falls like a veil upon the reader’s 
sight. 

“Freya Nelson (or Neilsen) was the kind of girl one re- 
members,” he begins in that best of the three superb tales 
in “Twixt Land and Sea”: but when we have got over the 
shock of the commonplaceness of it we are entranced by the 
picture that follows. In these feminine portraits Conrad is, 
for practically the only time, an idealist, despite that he was 
always reassuring himself that “woman is a human being, 
very much like myself.” Still, it was the idealism of sanity, 
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unimpaired by his sea-imposed monasticism, as the “moral” 
of “Chance” makes clear: “‘Of all the forms offered to us by 
life it is the one demanding a couple to realize it fully which 
is the most imperative. Pairing off is the fate of mankind, 
And if two beings thrown together, mutually attracted, re. 
sist the necessity, fail in understanding, and stop volun. 
tarily short . . . they are committing a sin against life.” 
Yet idealist withal; and, for the rest, he was something 
more valuable, artistically speaking — a romantic in the 
sense that his work was dominated by fearless, ruthlessly 
exploited imagination. However evil or beautiful the world 
might appear, as surveyed through his Eastern eyes, he 
refused to have them bandaged, he refused to have sordid- 
ness made roseate, or magnificence modified, though his 
fellow men and his readers might demand it. But his vision, 
curiously enough, approximated in some particulars so nearly 
to the vision of the rest, of humanity that often his art was 
sufficiently actual to have him classified as a “realist.” 
“Romantic-realist”” would seem to be his fitting designation; 
but not idealist. Life is made as comfortable or comfortless as 
his temperament conceived it. He once explained that his 
purpose was not to edify, to console, to improve, or to er- 
courage; but “by the power of the written word to make 
you hear, to make you feel — it is, before everything, to 
make you see. That, and no more, and it is everything.” 
Joseph Conrad did not often make his appearance where 
authors and other literary folk do congregate in London, 
but on the few occasions when his friends and acquaintances 
were privileged to see him outside his country home in Kent 
it was easy to observe that this attitude of his, this purpose 
“not to edify, to console, to improve, or fo encourage,” had 
become as a coat of armor around his personal existence. 
An attitude tinged with irony, perhaps, which is not sur- 
prising when one remembers that the story of his career after 
he left the sea is a succession of ironical occasions. That it 
could hardly have been else is obvious to anyone who has 
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read more than the beautiful and masterly short stories, in 
which, by the by, their author introduces the ubiquitous 
Marlow as it pleases him. The best-remembered occasion 
in which irony had its part was that of the publication as a 
serial of “Nostromo” in a widely circulated weekly penny- 
worth which was established for the cultivation of literary 
taste. Conrad himself has recalled the occasion: “The 
readers of that journal were greatly annoyed, and com- 
plained in many letters that good space was being wasted on 
utterly unreadable stuff.” He was especially fond of recalling, 
in that mordant tone of his, how he was required to alter the 
title of “The Nigger of the Narcissus” for American publi- 
cation, “because the American public refused to read any- 
thing about a nigger”’ — and, worse still, he was not at the 
time in a sufficiently powerful position to resist the demand. 
Only last summer the ex-editor of a famous New York 
magazine told in its pages how when the proprietors were 
given the opportunity of choosing between Conrad’s “Ty- 
phoon” and Jack London’s “Sea Wolf” for their next serial 
novel they turned down Conrad. “I took it deeply to heart,” 
the ex-editor adds, “‘that the company refused to publish 
‘Typhoon.’ I hadn’t been concerned with its popularity — I 
wasn’t a business man, remember — but ‘Typhoon’ was 
truth itself, and I was young enough to believe that truth 
would prevail in the end. Well, it had prevailed, and Conrad 
is known to-day... .” 

Known to-day — yes, and the future seemed rosy for him. 
On the second of August, we are told by a friend who was 
spending the week-end with him at his “farmhouse,” as he 
called it, he actually drove out by automobile to look at a 
house eight miles distant, which he had thought of leasing. 
He talked cheerfully about his future work, though he 
complained of not sleeping or feeling particularly well. 
During that day he worked at an essay which was to form 
part of a new volume. But the night brought much pain, and 
the end came suddenly. 
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We who had the privilege of converse and brief companion. 
ship with him in his mortal life are trying to envisage him 
for others in order that the literature he created may be 
humanized to an extent which will give him, now that his 
career is ended, the legitimate success that, frankly, he did no 
more than view on the far horizon while he was with us, de. 
spite the stupendous prices paid by bibliophiles for his 
manuscripts and first editions during the past two or three 
years. We envisage him in three distinct ways. We see him 
as the generous friend and kindly enthusiast for the work 
of younger authors. We see him also as James Huneker 
saw him during his European tour of 1913 — and Huneker’s 
picture of him is so easily the best that has yet been 
presented that it would be futile to attempt any other. 
‘“*A man of the world,”’ Huneker called him, “neither sailor 
nor novelist, just a simple-mannered gentleman, whose 
welcome was sincere, whose glance was veiled, at times far 
away, whose ways were French, Polish, anything but ‘lit- 
erary,’ bluff, or English. He is not so tall as he seems. He is 
restless. He paces an imaginary quarter-deck, occasionally 
peers through the windows as if searching the horizon for 
news of the weather.” His shoulder shrug and play of hands 
were Gallic or Polish, as all his friends (being jealously 
English) regretfully testify, and his gaze was not of the Anglo- 
Saxon race; “it was Slavic, even the slightly muffled voice 
was Slavic... .” 

Or we see him in a wistful picture of a Polish sailor who 
had read Flaubert and the English Bible, who had bared his 
head long since under the star's and resolved to write about 
the unearthly color and terrible beauty of life, the crue! 
splendor of waves and tides, the ruthless magnificence of the 
wind and storm — and man’s reaction to them in his appall- 
ing loneliness. Even to the end he was striving to do that, 
striving after a mastery with the pen which he could never 
believe was his, however confidently we whom he so arrested 
may proclaim it now that he is with the ages. 
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SCHOLARSHIP AND LITERARY 
CRITICISM 


By ALBERT FEUILLERAT 


HEN our descendants — some three or four 

hundred years hence — consider the develop- 

ment of literature in the nineteenth cen- 

tury, they will probably realize that our age 
was marked, in the domain of criticism, by a revolution com- 
parable to the revolution accomplished in man’s thought at 
the time of the Renaissance. In both cases, indeed, do we 
find a similar emancipation of the mind from old beliefs, an 
unprecedented broadening of outlook, an awakening to new 
methods. 

For several centuries criticism had continued under the 
strict rule of authority. Having grown out of a deep respect 
for Latin and Greek thought, it was content with choosing 
models for every kind of literature, and giving them out as 
standards by which all other works — ancient and modern 
alike — could be measured and rated. Aristotle was the dic- 
tator who had set up certain rules which served to pass 
judgment upon the worth of any author, and these “canons” 
—not always clearly expressed or clearly understood — no 
one would have dared to question. The ancients had done 
so well that the best way to succeed, it was thought, was to 
imitate them. “Follow the ancients” was a very simple but 
comprehensive recommendation which cleared all doubts. 
And as a consequence of this submissive attitude the critics 
busied themselves especially —if not exclusively — with 
matters of form rather than of thought. To give definitions 
of the different kinds of poetry, to know whether an author 
had written in accordance with the rules of the kind, whether 
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he had conformed to the type recognized as the only true 
model, such was the sole aim of criticism in those times when 
judicial criticism triumphed. And it is no wonder that to. 
wards the end of the eighteenth century this sort of criticism 
had for long exhausted its possibilities, and had degenerated 
into futile discussions as to what should be avoided instead 
of devoting itself to the discovery of the excellent points in 
the works discussed. In fact, criticism was dying of its own 
inaptitude to develop. 

It was against this death-in-life state of things that the 
nineteenth century reacted, when it violently pulled down 
the old idols, acted in defiance of all rules, and vindicated the 
right freely to express one’s likes and dislikes. I-am no 
admirer of the Romantic critics: their judgments, however 
brilliant and penetrating they sometimes may be, are too 
personal to my taste and look too much, as has been said, 
like a “mere wilderness of ill-founded and partial individual- 
isms.” Impressionism, their foster-child is not, on the whole, 
more creative than the older criticism. But the lawlessness 
of the period had at least the salutary effect of clearing the 
ground of all the obstacles that stood on the way of progress. 
Thus was born that spirit of independence in judgment 
which is the very soul of any criticism worthy of the name. 
Unrepressed by strict narrow laws, the mind could dominate 
the works it wanted to appraise; it discovered many lands 
which had never been visited, and it eagerly gave itself up 
to the task of exploration. Broader ranges of thought were 
recognized and widely opened. Criticism was born again. 

And indeed, in fifty years — roughly from 1840 on to 1890 
— more progress was made than in all the other centuries 
put together. New forms were brought to life in rapid suc- 
cession and criticism became so universal that it actually 
borrowed from other branches of intellectual activity their 
aims and their methods. First it was recognized that litera- 
ture, in order to be viewed in its proper perspective, should 
be studied in the light of history. It was found necessary to 
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analyze the circumstances under which the author wrote 
and to re-create the environment or atmosphere. The age in 
which a work was produced was considered in its sociological, 
political, and psychological aspects; the lives of the literary 
artists were ransacked to show the relation between the 
author and his thought. The text was submitted to a search- 
ing examination so that its philological status might be de- 
fined. The effect produced by a book was followed through 
the ages and its influence carefully noted as a sign of its 
vitality. 

Then, as the historical side of criticism developed more and 
more, it was seen that no national literature is independent 
of other literatures, and that a map must be made of all the 
lines of communication not only between age and age but 
also between people and people. With this discovery com- 
parative literature, an absolutely new kind, came into 
existence. 

But criticism achieved its highest accomplishment when 
it was given impetus from the development of science. In 
the latter end of the nineteenth century, in fact, it tended 
more and more to become a province of science, whose 
methods it largely appropriated. It came to study the pro- 
ductions of the mind with the same precision and spirit as 
savants study the phenomena of nature. It described and 
classified literary works as a zodlogist or a botanist describes 
and classifies families of animals or plants. It busied itself 
with questions of race and climate. The latest biological 
theories such as that of the evolutionary process were ap- 
plied in order to trace and follow the development of the 
various literary forms, opening perspectives of which the 
older criticism never dreamed. Human physiology itself was 
pressed into the service of criticism and its revelations made 
use of in order to bring out the cause of certain characteris- 
tics of a book in the very organic functions of the author. 
These were indeed the grand days of criticism! From being 
an arbitrary tribunal before which authors were dragged 
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like culprits, or a society of dilettanti airing their own ideas 
and tastes under pretense of appreciating the works they 
were supposed to write about, criticism had become a lit. 
erary adjunct of science, accurate in method, far-reaching 
in outlook, and its field was so extensive that it looked 
illimited. 

But this development — so brilliant and so rapid — car. 
ried in itself its withering principle. It is one of the incorri. 
gible weaknesses of the hurnan mind that it can never keep 
within reasonable limits. When, out of satiety, we revolt 
against the beliefs of past ages we must needs go to the other 
extreme, and we rarely know how to stop where a truth is 
stretched to the point of becoming an error. In this case, a 
great truth had been discovered: the necessity of bringing 
criticism into closer contact with scientific methods of re- 
search. It was a salutary reaction against the vague and un. 
supported constructions of those who, in an age of inductive 
analysis, still believed in the haphazard inspirations of mere 
subjectivism. It was maintained, and justly maintained, that 
nothing durable can be built unless it be upon a foundation 
of carefully tested facts; that the object of criticism, there- 
fore, should be, first of all, to establish and gather the facts 
which could, afterwards, be used for the interpretation and 
appreciation of literary works. And with admirable zeal, 
with the abnegation of mediaeval monks, the modern 
critics set about that series of preparatory researches which 
collected the material of the ambitious synthesis to be made 
in the near future. 

So far, so good. The trouble began when the critics, not 
content with adopting the scientific method, assumed that 
criticism was a science. Then developed a fallacy the conse- 
quences of which have'done much harm. People reasoned 
thus: “It is not the habit of the man of science to take under 
consideration the aesthetical qualities of the objects he 
observes. The geolopist who, with his little hammer, de- 
taches a small piece from a rock does not waste his time 
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describing the rays of sunlight which at that very moment 
‘radiate the facets of the stone; the botanist does not rave 
about the shapes and the colors of the flowers which he 
places under his microscope. What exclusively interests them 
s the character of the strata or of the plant they are study- 
ing. In order to be thoroughly scientific should not, there- 
fore, the new critic also adopt this detached attitude and 
limit himself to the task of analyzing, describing, and classi- 
fying literary works? Away with the subjective habit of 


judging and appreciating, for that is the door through wong 


the biassed personality of the critic will force its way. 
critic should be objective. (With what fervor we used to 
pronounce that horridly pedantic word!) He should under- 
stand everything but not express his opinion, present but 
not interpret, explain but not show his preferences.” 

[ remember quite well when this idea, in all the seduction 
of its — logicalness, was preached as a gospel and 
spread; how it became an indisputable truth that the 
genuinely scientific critic was to be concerned solely with the 
analysis of the characteristics and conditions of existence of 
literary works. And thus, little by little, the reason why this 
analysis had been undertaken paled, grew more and more 
indistinct, and finally was entirely lost sight of. The critics 
had begun their search actuated by the desire to collect the 
facts which would one day enable them to estimate in all 


certainty the productions of the human mind. Now it was | 


thought sufficient to collect those facts without troubling 
any more about further issues. What was only the means 
became the end. To that collection of the facts we gave up 
all our energy. The discovery of a new fact, however small 
its importance might be, was sufficient to fill us with satis- 
faction. The word document became a fetish which safe- 
guarded us from the necessity of having ideas and excused 
all renunciations (I may, perhaps, be permitted to inveigh 
a little against this superstition since I myself have been 
one of the idolaters). We became obsessed with the desire of 
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knowing, and the thought that we had ascertained a more 
or less ascertainable point was sufficient to quench in us the 
thirst for thought. 

Now the method is firmly established. There exists al] 
over the world — I do not except any country — an army of 
workers, well trained and equipped, who devote all their 
time to that work of investigation with breathless energy, 
Nearly every day there appears an article or note on some 
interesting detail. Questions of chronology or of publication 
attract unceasing attention. The sources whence the authors 
derived their inspiration and borrowed their material are 
discovered and explored. Not one page but is scrutinized and 
compared with similar pages in preceding or contemporary 
writers. The works themselves are characterized and classi- 
fied; sub-varieties are noted and new genres defined so that 
the classification may be more and more perfect. The rela- 
tionship between different kinds is established and pedigrees 
are made. Textual criticism — a revival, by the way, of the 
older criticism — lends the help of its scrupulous and subtle 
methods; philological riddles are solved. Bibliographical 
problems are set and have recently opened a new field of 
exciting inquiries. And there is no end of dissecting the 
literary works, submitting them to the lens of our micro- 
scopes, making statistics, cataloguing, indexing, tabu- 
lating, drawing diagrams, curves, angles (all the figures 
used in geometry), adding facts, still more facts, weighing 
data, accumulating an enormous mass of materialien. And 
so exciting has been this sort of labor that(we have practi- 
cally forgotten that the reason why literary works are written 
is that they may be enjoyed by all those who read them, 
critics included. In fact, we no longer suppose that they can 
be enjoyed or, at least, we refrain from enjoying them. 

I know a man who undertook to follow the development 
of a poetical motif at the time of the Renaissance. As he 
was the most conscientious of scholars he began inspecting 
in the British Museum all the poets which this institution 
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contains for the period. The enormity of the task obliged 
him, naturally, to skip a good many pages where he was 
sure not to find any of the material for which he was looking. 
But it sometimes happened that he became so interested in 
some of the books he was handling that he would dip into 
them and forget all about his search. When in a confident 


mood, he would penitently confess those stolen hours of 


illicit pleasure and tell how, as soon as he caught himself in 
a fit of self-indulgence, he severely rebuked himself and, 
shutting the alluring book with a sigh, he turned again to 
the dreary task of compiling. We are all, more or less, like 
that admirable and pathetic figure. We write cards, we sort 
them, we argue, we demonstrate about, above, and around 
books. But the books have ceased for us to have interest in 
themselves. By degrees we have broken away from the lit- 
erary attitude of mind; we are on the point of losing all 
contact with literary matter.’ ‘The beauty, the artistic value 
of the works, no longer appeal to us; in fact, those things have 
disappeared from our purview. We wanted to be so scientifi- 
cally impassible that we have become insensible, At best, the 
kind of criticism of which I am speaking is but a poor rela- 
tion of history or of linguistics. At worst, it is a sort of new 
scholacticism: the most perfect works of imagination are 
simple topics of discussion, mere occasions of hair-splitting 
upon points which eight times out of ten have no real 
significance. 

Now, for this perversion of the function of criticism the 
university critics are responsible in a large measure. It is 
necessary to acknowledge this candidly if we want to have a 
clear understanding of+the situation. For the last twenty- 
five years it has been the habit of all the academic institu- 
tions in the world to pride themselves upon the exclusively 
scientific quality of their work. To estimate the value of a 
book, or its human significance, savored too much of the 
impressionistic method — a method which was to be forever 
turned out of the austere temples which universities are, by 
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the grace of God. This was to be left to the men whose 
irrepressible literary instincts enticed them into the eyj/ 
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' ways of enjoyment, the undisciplined tribe of men of letters 


journalists, and poets. Ours it was to purge criticism of such 
weaknesses forever. And we have but too well succeeded. 
Criticism in the proper sense of the word has disappeared 
from our universities. With a few brilliant exceptions — 
some, indeed, too brilliant — we have no longer critics; we 
have only scholars. ‘For the first time, perhaps, in the history 
of letters it has been assumed that knowledge and literary 
taste are incompatible things. 

Formerly no difference was made between critics belong. 
ing to the teaching profession and critics belonging to the 
other intellectual professions. Sainte-Beuve was a poet, a 
novelist, and a professor; and this did not prevent him from 
being considered one of the keenest critics. Brunetiére was 
a professor, and men of letters would look up to him and 
admire his criticism founded upon a purely scientific theory. 
Lowell, Woodberry, were poets, professors, and critics. But 
now the divorce between academic criticism and literary 
criticism is nearly complete. So much so that for a literary 
critic to be called a scholar is an insult calculated to destroy 
his reputation as a man of brains; and for a scholar to be 
mistaken for a literary critic is a thing sufficient to fill one 
with confusion and shame. 

That such a divorce should have been pronounced between 
academic scholarship and literary criticism is, when we think 
of it, one of the most surprising developments of modern 
times. For, for professors to turn away from literary criticism 
is nothing less than turning away from their most essential 
duty. We scholars are entrusted with the culture of young 
minds. Our students come to us full of freshness and o! 
curiosity, expecting that we shall give them the golden keys 
to the wonderful palace of thought. And instead of guiding 
them through the sumptuous halls, in order to make them 
apprehend and admire, we take them to the kitchen, w here 
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we oblige them to serve the rude apprenticeship of the me- 
nial who has to scour the plates out of which more fortunate 
people will eat their luscious food. We destroy their enthu- 
siasm with austere discussions upon questions of dates and 
sources, we blunt their appreciation of the written phrase 
with learned excursus upon textual difficulties, we divert 
their attention from the works themselves by erudite stud- 
ies of the genres to which the works belong, and so on. And 
in this is probably to be found the cause of the numerous 
attacks which of late have been directed against our uni- 
versity teaching. Those who assert that the professors “have 
made light of taste” and “have made thought subservient 
to knowledge,” “‘that they fear personality and intellect,” 
are not without proofs ready at hand for their argumenta- 
tion. 

Considering the case from another point of view, for the 
professor to break away from literary criticism is to abandon 
all ambition of playing a part in the education of the nation 
at large. His it might be to speak, beyond the class-room, to 
all those who take an interest in the life of thought. He 
might be their adviser in the sacred hours of their intellectual 
recreation, and help in forming the catholicity of their 
tastes. But the divorce is not only with the critics; it is also 
with the public. The professor writes for a few specialists 
who generally know as much as he upon the subject and 
whose enjoyment is seriously hampered by their impatience 
at finding that he is simply trespassing upon their own 
ground. So that all his industry, most of the time, results 
in giving rise to a few more fruitless controversies upon 
unimportant minutiae. 

There is very little hope of progress in all this. But I will 
go further: I believe that this divorce between scholarship 
and literary criticism is fatal both to scholarship and to 
criticism. 

Mere appreciation, founded upon one’s tastes and reac- 


tions — or, shall we say, caprices? — is not sound criticism. \ 
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The Romantic period proved this beyond all doubt. I do not 


object to impressionism if we consider it as a branch of 
literature proper. Indeed, the essays of a Charles Lamb, o; 
of a Jules Lemaitre, or of an Anatole France are thing; 
which I would not lose for tons of Quellen-studien. But the 
reactions of those critics have no value but in regard to 
their own personality whose vivid expression they are; they 
cannot pretend to any finality as regards truth. Criticism 
should always be based upon knowledge, for we cannot hope 
to draw safe conclusions as to any given work if we do not 
very accurately know the conditions in which that work 
was written and the matter of which it was made. 

On the other hand, the acquisition of facts for their own 
sake, simply to know, is of very little consequence if those 
facts are not used in order to obtain a deeper insight into 
the personality of the writer and into the significance of his 
work. Scholarship should only be the means surely and 
definitely to attain an intimate perception n of the human 
value of literature. For that is what is of vital importance. 
All literary books are landmarks in the history of man’s 
development. It has been said and well said: “Every great 
book is indeed a document concerning humanity .. .a 
document whose every word pulses with the very life blood 
of human hearts.” Written by a man of presumably ex- 
quisite sentiments and exceptional wisdom, about men and 
the utterances of their souls, it is intended to appeal to the 
understanding and to the emotions of all readers, that is, to 
the minds and to the hearts of other men. Threefold there- 
fore is the human interest of any book which fulfils its mis- 
sion. And if we fail to interpret that human value we strip 
the work of its essentials, nay of its very raison d’ étre; we do 
not fulfil our own mission. We are treating as a lifeless 
document that which is throbbing with the ardor of life. 
And then, indeed, we deserve the censure of the American 
critic Woodberry when, a little scared by the novelties of the 
criticism of his day, he spoke of that “immersion in the dead 
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yast of knowledge which is often the scholar’s lot,” and 
wished he might be rid of “this reign of death which is 
history.” 

Nor is this all. When we have determined the human 
value of a book we must remember that, if that book exerted 
some influence, it surely had in it some artistic value. This 
artistic value we must analyze in its turn. I do not preach 
in favor of a return to aesthetic criticism. There never was 
any school founded upon aesthetics which built safely and 
permanently; for the definitions of the beautiful and the 
artistic are too elusive and changeable. But there are certain 
conclusions which must inevitably offer themselves as the 
direct outcome of our studies. When for instance I have 
shown the processes by which Shakespeare has made his 
creatures appear wonderfully true to life I may perhaps be 
permitted to venture the opinion that no other dramatist 
has realized his intentions with such power. This is undoubt- 
edly a judgment, but a judgment founded upon facts, nay, 
itis a fact in itself. And thus, after reaching a certain num- 
ber of such conclusions, surely it should be possible to form 
a pretty exact estimate of the general artistic value of the 
Shakespearean drama. 

These are the ultimate ends which scholarship should set 
itself, and by so doing it would regain the confidence of the 
general public and thus justify its existence. For the object 
of knowledge is communication. It never was meant to be 
secreted by a few initiates for their selfish enjoyment. If it 
is to serve its purpose it must be freely disseminated. In 
this respect, modern scholarship, as it seems to me, has 
somewhat forgotten this its essential duty. When I read 
some learned dissertation, written in algebraic signs, seri- 
ously attempting to elucidate a most emphatically insig- 
nificant trifle, I come to wonder whether the critics of the 
Coleridgean type — for whom, I repeat, I entertain but 
very moderate admiration — were not nearer the mark than 
we scholars, with our wide erudition and accurate methods. 
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At times, I have the impression that we are like men trying 
to fling ponderous stones at butterflies lightly and derisiy rely 
dancing in the air. 

We have come to a point where some effort must be made 
in order to instil new life into scholarly criticism and render 
it fruitful. And all I have said has been said to no Purpose 
if it is not now apparent that the remedy will be found in a 
reconciliation of scholarship and literary criticism. I do 
not know what part might be played in this reconciliation 
by those who at present monopolize literary criticism- 
men of letters most of them. But I may perhaps be allowed 
to say what I believe scholars ought to do. Let us frankl; 
acknowledge that we have made a mistake. When the twen- 
tieth century began, two ways were open to us. One of them 
prolonged in a straight line the beaten trail; the other 
diverged. By some error on our part we took the oblique 
way, and now it has proved to be a blind alley. We are face 
to a wall through which there is no issue. For we might for 
centuries accumulate facts, still more facts about the past 
and the present; if we do not use those facts for some pur- 
pose beyond them, we shall perhaps be more learned, but 
we shall be never the wiser. Let us therefore retrace our steps 
to the cross-roads where scholarship and criticism began to 
separate, and where in fact the progress of criticism was 
interrupted. There we shall find the eminence whence we 
shall once more be able to look far into the distance. For the 
men of the latter end of the nineteenth century were travel- 
ling in the right direction. They wanted to be scientific in 
their methods, but all the time they remembered that the 
primary end of their studies was human and artistic. Sainte- 
Beuve, at the same time that he was classifying families of 
minds, emphatically asserted that the “essential thing for 
active and practical criticism . . . is not so much profound 
knowledge of things as a lively feeling for them... 4 
power of inspiring taste for them.” Even a systematic critic 
like Taine, who aimed at making criticism a positive science, 
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nevertheless, considered the study of man as a means to 
an end. The use of historical documents, in his eyes, was 
only a way to know the individuals that, in their turn, were 
to be the foundation of his general philosophy of the human 
mind. 

We have but to resume the work of those pioneers, and 
we shall be in an even better condition than they were to 
carry it onward. For our very mistakes have not been com- 
mitted in vain; no labor can be entirely wasted. After all, 
these years of austere journeyman’s drudgery may have 
been necessary in order to confirm our methods and ensure 
their triumph. At any rate, we are better trained than our 
predecessors. Their defect was, perhaps, that in their ex- 
periments they lacked certitude of purpose. They could not 
discern from the first the complexity of the criticism they 
were founding. They were like a city boy who, having es- 
caped for the first time to a forest, is bewildered by the 
multiplicity of paths which open endless vistas before his 
marvelling eyes: in his rapturous excitement he tries them 
all one after the other before striking upon the good way. 
But we who have witnessed their efforts and tested the 
results, we see clearly what can be expected from their ven- 
tures. And we have, besides, acquired skill in the handling 
of the tools of our craft, and an enormous mass of material 
is ready at hand for our use. We can build. 

To reach the end of the journey and to restore criticism 
once more to its “pride of place” scholarship has but to 
widen its outlook. It is by far too modest; I want it to be 
more ambitious, and to become really comprehensive and 
allembracing. For such ought to be the criticism of the 
future. Erudition should naturally be the foundation of 
all its constructions, erudition leaning on the one hand on 
history, on philology on the other. And from this as a 
spring board it will be able boldly to rise to that intimate 
apprehension of the inner meaning of literary works 
all their aspects, historical, psychological, philosophical, 
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and aesthetic, which, as we have seen, is the goal of al! 
criticism. 

Thus shall we be able to escape from the mortal mechani. 
calness which would be the end of scholarship as, in ages 
past, it was the end of judicial criticism. Thus shall we attain 
to criticism of power as opposed to criticism of knowledge. | 
borrow these expressions from De Quincey’s Essay on Pope. 
The English writer used them to differentiate the two sepa. 
rate offices of literature; but they apply just as well to 
criticism and by changing a single word we may say: “There 
is first the criticism of knowledge, and secondly, the criticism 
_of power. The function of the first is — to teach; the function 
_ of the second is — to move; the first is a rudder; the second, 
an oar, or a sail. The first speaks to the mere discursive un- 
derstanding; the second speaks ultimately to the higher 
understanding or reason, but always through affections of 


pleasure, of sympathy.” And that this sort of criticism is of 


a higher type fs not it seems to me, questionable. For it is 
the only way to fise to those summits where we really feel 
on a level with, or at least in the same atmosphere as, the 
creative mind whose depth and originality we are trying to 
sound. To borrow again from De Quincey: “Power is exer- 
cise and expansion to your own latent capacity of sympathy 
with the infinite, where every pulse and each separate influx 
is a step upwards — a step ascending upon a Jacob’s ladder 
from earth to mysterious altitudes on this earth. All the 
steps of knowledge, from first to last, carry you further on 
the same plane, but could never raise you one foot above 
your ancient level of earth: whereas, the first step in power 
is a flight — is an ascending movement into another element 
where earth is forgotten.” At any rate, such criticism as | 
advocate would certainly be most comprehensive, for !t 
would combine knowledge, human wisdom, and literary 
taste. 

But, it will be objected: “Are you not setting before the 
university critics too difficult a task, an impossible task?” 
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To carry this out is, I recognize, difficult. But my complaint 
is precisely that we have taken the line of least resistance. 
It is certainly easier to spend one’s life settling questions of 
dates or comparing books written on the same subject than 
to make that synthetical effort which reveals the true signifi- 
cation, importance, and value of a book in its relations not 
only to literature but to man. But we must take criticism for 
what it is, that is, for the hardest and most complicated of in- | 
tellectual occupations. We cannot hope to make it progress by 
simplifying its labors. And if we choose to devote ourselves 
toit, we must do all our duty by it, and give it all our energy. 


And if we have to sacrifice our ease and toil hard, we shall - 


be, after all, doing only what the times require. Each age 
has had the sort of criticism that accorded with the views 
of the moment. During the Middle Ages when conformity 
to a well-defined ideal was general, there practically was no 
criticism at all. At the time of the Renaissance and all 
through the so-called Augustan age, the admiration of the 
classics was so entire that criticism consisted, above all, in 
looking for the reflection of the ancients on the moderns. 


The Romantic period, with its defiance of the past and lux- } 


uriant outgrowth of individualism, gave birth to a lawlessly 

impressionistic criticism. The nineteenth century witnessed | 
a magnificent development of science, and criticism imme- | 
diately put on a scientific garb. 

It is dificult to foresee exactly what the next age will be. 
That it will differ in many ways from the period which has 
just closed we cannot doubt. Science will certainly continue 
to be adored, but this worship will not suffice to fill the 
hearts of men. Something more will be demanded, probably 
something less cold, more emotional. Signs of the change 
already appear in that spirit of discontent which is visible 
everywhere. It is, at any rate, safe to predict that the com- 
ing decades will be years of great exertion and activity, of 
great ambitions and aspirations. Never was a more exhilarat- 
ing period in the history of mankind. 


Sie aetna aca aie 
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I am not one of those who throw up their hands in despair 
and mumble vague fears about the collapse of civilization, 
The world has been in just as serious straits before, and 
every time, after some suffering, it has recovered. Fortu- 
nately there is a wonderful power of recuperation in life which 
enables us to adapt ourselves to new conditions, however 
hard they may be. The world will grope its way out of the 
present chaos, and the enormity of the task will precisely be 
the cause of its redemption. Great states have crumbled 
down, and, what is more serious, tried ideals, morality itself, 
are tottering on their foundations. The work of reconstruc. 
tion is immense not only in the material domain but also in 
the moral and intellectual. But the effort demanded js so 
great that it will screw our courage to the sticking place and 
call upon all the resources of our mind. Our outlook will be 
broadened, our grasp of the truth made firmer. When prob- 
lems are so many and when so much is at stake no one has a 
right to live in his own particular nook, busy with nothings. 
Petty interests and curtailed ambitions are out of place in a 
world which is having a new birth. In this expansion of our 
life, criticism must take its share and adjust its efforts to 
those of the times if it wants to be — what it should never 
have ceased to be: the guide and arbiter of good thinking. 
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SAN MICHELE DI PAGANA 
By ANNE GOODWIN WINSLOW 


HY light your candles on a day like this, 
The sunshine being what it is 
And faith not quite the thing it was before 
On the Ligurian shore? 


Your restless bells that call again to prayer 

With such light voices on so blue an air, 

Seem ringing something foreign to the sense 
Of mortal penitence; 


And solemn angels should not stand like these, 
Blowing their trumpets in the olive trees 
That grow so intimately near and tall 

Beside your tinted wall. 


Inside there is the pallid pictured Lord, 
And Michael, holding his avenging sword 
And a red Lucifer beneath his heel, 

But not the eyes that steal 


Where those escutcheons that the morning weaves 


With trellised clusters and enameled leaves 
Are framed in slender ogives opening wide 
On all the sea outside. 


Ah, little church, set in too fair a place, 

Hold fast your spiritual and inward grace, 

Lest beauty beating so on every side 
With waves unsanctified, 


Through deep ablutions that are strange to you 
Should fashion man’s mysterious soul anew 
And get him in a shorter way to heaven, 

His sins all unforgiven! 
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BRIDGE-BUILDERS 
By W. M. LETTS 
ORDS are bridges. They link continent with 


continent, island with island. Oceans are as 

nothing to them. They build their airy fabric 

as strongly, as reliably as any engineer who 
ever tunnelled the Rockies, crossed a canyon, or spanned 
a strait. 

I have been thinking lately of the bridges that link America 
with England and the English-speaking lands. Thirty years 
ago, or forty, or more, there was a bridge that was crossed 
all day and every day by thousands of feet, children’s for the 
most part. They pattered from schoolroom or nursery away 
to the primeval forests of America. The very word “prime- 
val” was one which we used, I remember, often in the school- 
room of a bygone day. We had no idea what it meant. | 
scarcely know now. A “primeval forest” is an exquisite, 
adventurous thing which we did not have in England. But 
to childhood America called the enchanting summons to 
primeval forests, where maples and gray squirrels and bears 
and raccoons abound. 

Chief of these bridge-builders was Longfellow. Poet of the 
schoolroom! What of that? Many men have had worse titles. 
The poet of a pot-house need not be a finer poet, though the 
elect will prefer him. To-day Longfellow’s fame is damned 
by his simplicity, his facility, his appeal to the dwellers in 
literary Philistia. But I maintain that in this very character 
of schoolroom poet he linked two continents. He called young 
England across the Atlantic, and the children came with 
eager feet and friendly eyes. They came to learn, and he 
taught them what the New World can give the Old. He took 
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fom them their boast that the Old World alone can give 
romance to the New. Romance, that exquisite essence of 
high spiritual adventure, was in the hands of the New World 
to give. Victorian schoolrooms were nourished by it. And 
because the schoolroom lays foundations that are never cast 
down, the late Victorian still thinks of America in terms of 
“Hiawatha” and “Evangeline” and “Miles Standish.” 

I speak from personal experience of a schoolroom in the 
latter days of the Victorian era. I do not defend the Victorian 
system of education conducted by a governess (usually a 
gentlewoman “who had seen better days”); only I claim 
that it had certain benefits, and that acquaintance with 
Longfellow was one of these benefits. We learned almost as 
an article of faith “The Wreck of the Hesperus.” Is there 
anywhere on earth a child of that tradition who cannot 
still repeat this poem? No tragedy — not the history of 
Bluebeard nor the cruel fate of the Babes in the Wood — 
impressed me with such a sense of fatality as that rash voyage 
of the Hesperus. No Georgian critic, I suppose, would find 
any virtue in the lines. The Sitwells would scarcely have 
printed it in “‘ Wheels,” but it had, for Victorian childhood, a 
terror and disaster comparable to a Greek tragedy. The rash- 
ness of the skipper, the warning of the old Mariner who “had 
sailed the Spanish Main,” mark the hinted volumes of ro- 
mance in that one line, the fragile and doll-like beauty of 
“his little daughter” (pronounced daughtér at the school- 
room table), the terror of the church bells heard in the storm, 
the sound of guns — all these poignant things culminated in 
the stark simplicity of: 


But the father answered never a word, 
A frozen corpse was he. 


I have never seen a frozen corpse, but the sheer horror of 
that silent and frozen father thrills me yet. 

There were lines unforgettable, however one mumbled or 
pattered them to the presiding governess; “the white and 
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fleecy waves looked soft as carded wool,” “‘he saw her hair 
like the brown sea-weed,” and then the solemn tolling words 
of the last verse. 


Christ save us all from a death like this, 
On the reef of Norman’s Woe. 


I do not think it was a small thing so to thrill a million 
schoolrooms, even if the glory is quenched in the roar of 
Georgian laughter. But even the young Georgian to-day 
cannot resist the appeal of that sea-born story. Only a little 
while ago a small English boy was heard importuning his 
sister to repeat “Schooner ‘Yesprus,’”’ showing that the 
magic is not yet dead. There were all the hackneyed poems, 
dear now for memory’s sake, “The Village Blacksmith,” 
“The Belfry of Bruges,” “The Reaper,” the story of that 
incredibly foolish youth who answered “Excelsior”’ to all 
questions, even to the pleading of the forward young woman 
who begged him to lay his head upon her breast; these poems 
had their value in childhood and were accepted without 
criticism, but the unique glory of Longfellow to the English 
child was as the poet of the Red Indian. 

In England to-day childhood revels in the wonders of engi- 
neering; it plays solemnly with Meccano or gloriously with 
Hornby trains. If it has any spare time for romance it 
may think of Peter Pan or thrill a little over the adventures 
of scouting. But in the later Victorian period, English chil- 
dren turned to America for romance. Cowboys and Red 
Indians — is there such a glory of enthusiasm anywhere 
to-day as we felt for these god-like beings who abounded, so 
we believed, on the far side of the Atlantic? The romance 
was fostered by prose as well as by poetry. Ballantyne and 
Fenimore Cooper wrote stories of Red Indians. That popular 
children’s Annual, “Harper’s Young People” fostered the 
fever for the cowboy and the Redskin. Can anyone else, 
I wonder, recall the tears and delight of reading “Hasse the 
Sunbeam’”’? 
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Every now and then enthusiasm was freshly kindled by 
the visit to England of Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show. 
Ecstasy is but a rare mountain-top moment, a vision, a 
dash to be cherished in memory, a foretaste, maybe, of the 
unquenchable enthusiasm of a deathless to-morrow; but its 
coming was co-incident for many of us with the arrival of 
Buffalo Bill in some sombre English town. How suddenly the 
gateway of romance was flung open and we looked across 
the vast buffalo-haunted prairie. Across it came galloping 
the splendid figures of cowboys, hairy about the legs and 
shaggy of lock. They mastered bucking bronchos, they flung 
the lasso, they did incredible feats of shooting. Who can 
forget their meteor-like appearance in our drab Lancashire 
world? Buck Taylor, Little Bengy the Cowboy Kid, Sitting 
Bull, the Sioux Chief, Red Shirt — I know a table drawer 
where their photographs still lie cherished. One never-to-be- 
forgotten scene was the coming of the Deadwood Coach 
across the arena and its attack by Red Indians, a thrilling 
moment that! But our hearts were horribly divided, for we 
loved cowboys and Indians equally and it was impossible to 
wish the death of either side. We saw Buffalo Bill, too. I 
never gazed at Queen Victoria, but I have seen one of the 
greatest figures of her time — Buffalo Bill, the man who 
captivated the fancy of all English-speaking children, one 
who gave them a literature and a never-failing game. Were 
not our schoolroom and bedrooms divided into ranches and 
decorated with wigwams and canoes, with head-dresses and 
articles resplendent in porcupine quills? Had we not Indian 
names and a smattering of words gathered from “Hiawa- 
tha”? For this absorption in the Wild West led us straight to 
“Hiawatha.” It was the bridge by which English children 
in that day rushed to the alluring western world. 

Each of us in that schoolroom felt a deep conviction that 
some day we should tread the prairies and primeval forests. 
The sister who said with solemn conviction that she believed 
she had a vocation to be “a mission-woman to cowboys” 
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scored a spiritual victory which her younger sisters dared not 
claim. But we could assert with undaunted pride that once 
in a train we met a lady who actually knew a cowboy, 
Thus can the fringes of greatness be touched by reverent 
fingers! 

It is undeniable that the poet of Wild West romance was 
Longfellow. William Rossetti, in his critical preface to the 
poems, admits this fact as the poet’s claim on posterity, 
Speaking of “Evangeline” and “Hiawatha,” he says: 
“These, if I am not mistaken, are works made for posterity 
and for permanence. Evangeline, whatever may be its short- 
comings and blemishes, takes so powerful a hold of the feel- 
ings that the fate which would at last merge it in oblivion 
could only be a very hard and even perverse one. Who that 
has read it has ever forgotten it? or in whose memory does 
it rest as other than a long drawn sweetness and sadness, that 
has become a portion, and a purifying portion of the experi- 
ences of the heart? Hiawatha has a different claim. It is a 
work sui generis, and alone; moreover, manly, interesting, 
and a choice and difficult piece of execution, without strain 
or parade. The native American legends and aboriginal tone 
of thought have to be preserved in some form or other, as a 
matter of natural and national necessity; they are here com- 
pactly preserved in a good poem, the work of a skilled artist. 
Were there a better poem than Hiawatha forthcoming for 
the particular purpose the fate of this work would be remitted 
to casualty. 

“But it is the first, maybe the last of any distinguished 
value, and is amply fine enough to endure. I can hardly 
imagine it superseded, nor, until superseded, overlooked.’ 

Those lines were written in 1870, and in 1924 “Hiawatha” 
still makes its magic. Coleridge-Taylor, with his music, gave 
it a new glory; and to-day, in an age that affects to flout 
Longfellow, the crowds that assemble in the Albert Hall in 
London are thrilled by the wedding of Hiawatha and 
Minnehaha. 
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I do not think there has ever been a bridge of words be- 
tween America and England better loved than “‘Hiawatha.” 
The parody maker can laugh at it, the critic can say of it all 
that he said of Tennyson’s “‘Idylls of the King,” but he will 
not dislodge it from that affection which is beyond criticism. 
Human nature still longs to hear of high adventure, of the 
quest of the soul for a country beyond the furthest peaks. 
Human nature still cherishes goodness and courage and 
faithful love, clinging to them wistfully, with the hope of 
better things out of sight. The cult of ugliness is always a 
passing fashion, but the quest of beauty is eternal. “‘Hiawa- 
tha” appealed to all that was gallant and faithful and hope- 
ful in the English-speaking world. It had, too, the great 
charm of strange words, a lure that catches the child mind. 
Those softly-vowelled names — Hiawatha, Minnehaha, No- 
komis, Shawondasee, Wabasso, Mishe-Mokwa enchant the 
ear. A child’s mind responds instantly to lines like these: — 


Till the darkness fell around them, 
And the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
From her nest among the pine-trees, 
Gave a cry of lamentation, 

Gave a scream of pain and famine. 


An English heron is a fine bird, but “the heron, the Shuh- 
shuh-gah” has a mystery and splendor that we do not know 
in our less lonely world. Indeed, I can remember a day when 
I could have faced an examination in the vocabulary that 
follows the poem, so great is the wonder of new words. 
Longfellow was the best beloved bridge-builder between 
the English-speaking lands, perhaps because of that point 
of view which those lands had in common — a godly, slightly 
puritanical, slightly sentimental point of view. Walt Whit- 
man was another bridge-builder, but fewer feet, though more 
elect, came his way. “The real American poet,” wrote 
William Rossetti, “is a man enormously greater than Long- 
tellow or any of his other compatriots — Walt Whitman.” 
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But Walt Whitman remained “caviare to the general,” 
Even when Robert Louis Stevenson linked him by the arm 
and introduced him, he kindled no vast enthusiasm in Eng. 
land. Philistia tasheed at him askance as a strange unkemp 
man who spoke with brutal intimacy and frankness of al| 
unconventional things in a strange rhymeless language that 
had no warrant in the laws of prosody. Those who loved him 
were stout in allegiance, they thought of America as the land 
of Walt Whitman, they heard the voice of America speaking 
in those frank, passionate poems that were like Niagara itself 
in force; but they were the few. 

A poet with a greater appeal for England was Whittier, 
“The Red River Voyageur” became inseparable from Eng. 
lish imaginings of the western world. : 


Only, at times, a smoke wreath 

With the drifting cloud-rack joins,— 
The smoke of the hunting-lodges 

Of the wild Assiniboins. 


These lines always recall to me — not the Red River, but 
the Irish river Liffey, and a boat that drifted down the wil. 
low-fringed bird-haunted reaches between weir and weir, 
and the rower, leaning forward on his oars, to repeat to three 
listening children those unforgotten lines. It was a dream 
bridge to the unknown world. Not long ago the Church of 
Ireland, in compiling a new Hymnal, showed a wisdom rare 
in hymnologists by choosing three poems by Whittier for 
inclusion. Lights they are in the shadowed wastes of banality 
around them. 

The fascination of the Redskin to English childhood was 
great, for the Red Indians are the most gallant and romantic 
of the uncivilized races; but strong, too, and unique was the 
attraction of the American negro to children who never see @ 
black face once in a year. 

In the first poem that I ever learnt to repeat I asserted 
that— 
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| was not born a little slave beneath a burning sun, 
To wish I were but in the grave and all my labour done. . . 


Such sentiment fostered a profound interest in the little 
slave who might be laboring in the sun. But more cheerful 
pictures of his days in the Southern States became familiar 
in the words and music of the Christy Minstrels, sung by 
Victorian England and beloved by children. English child- 
hood knew the Southern States as the home of Nellie Bly, 
Uncle Ned, Poor old Joe, Rosalie the Prairie Flower, and 
those cheery black dames, De Camptown ladies. Emancipa- 
tion was before any recollections of mine, but we pitied and 
thrilled in retrospect when we read “‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

Then the author of “Uncle Remus” threw open the gates 
of a new Wonderland of talking animals, who spoke in a 
dialect strange and pleasing to English ears. Brer Rabbit’s 
endless battle of wits with Brer Fox was of the very stuff 
that children love. There had been nothing quite like it since 
that old book “‘ Reynard the Fox.” But “Uncle Remus” had 
a more gracious quality in his stories of animal cunning. 
“Brer Rabbit, — he lie low” became a household saying in 
England. The literature of a “Cause” is inclined to perish 
when the Cause is won, and the poems of the slave emanci- 
pation are less likely to survive than these old stories of Fox 
and Rabbit in the sunny Southern States. 

The bridge-builders in prose are too many to name, but 
there are those among them who stand out in a Victorian 
memory as writers who brought American scenes, American 
people, American atmosphere to us in a way that was lovely, 
unforgettable, and new with the freshness of strange lands. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes in his “ Breakfast-table” books gave 
us something rare and delightful, egoism of an endearing 
quality. Here was a talker who could command attention 
in the British Isles before the day of “‘listening in.” He gave 
lifeand charm toa boarding-house and its guests. The school- 
mistress, the old gentleman, “‘the young man John,” were 
real people on both sides of an ocean. Here again was a bridge. 
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Louisa Alcott, the incarnation of an Entente Cordiale be. 
tween English-speaking races, won all girls to love American 
girlhood drawn in “Little Women” and “Jo’s Boys.” Jo, 
Meg, Amy, and Beth remain as real as our own aunts and 
grand-aunts, but immortally young. To conform to modern 
ways they live now in cinema land. Emerson, Thoreau, 
Hawthorne, Bret Harte, all built bridges from different 
parts of the New World. Mary Wilkins led the way to New 
England and taught Old England the ways of her Puritan 
descendants. 

Mark Twain made a bridge of laughter — a better thing 
than a Bridge of Sighs. Humor is often a national and in- 
digenous plant that will not thrive in other countries. But 
Mark Twain was as funny in England as in America. His 
laughter was so kindly and so lovable that everybody shared 
it. 

But for several decades the bridges from America have 
been prose. Since the days of Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, 
Walt Whitman, the poetry of the New World has been little 
known, especially among children, in the British Isles. 

The newest bridge, dear to us all, is the Nature book. 
Again we come to the lure of “the primeval forest.” We in 
England who only know the pitiful caged beggars of Zodlogi- 
cal Gardens are all agog to hear of bears and beavers, of 
moose and caribou, as they are in the limitless wilds of 
America. We are drawn by the vast curiosity that one 
country feels about another. 

We may have castles and cathedrals, colleges and abbeys, 
but we have no prairies, no vast forests, no frozen wastes. 
We never hear the roar of a bull moose nor meet a bear when 
we take our walks abroad! We must cross that bridge o! 
books to satisfy our curiosity, acknowledging that we who 
offer the romance of an Old World to the New, turn grate- 
fully to the New World for wonder and romance that are its 


heritage by divine right. 


KAOHA! MARQUESAN SKETCHES 
By WILLOWDEAN CHATTERSON HANDY 
The Author’s Word 


O escape from these Marquesan natives, I often 
went in the late afternoons to the shore which the 
sea was building with smooth, round stones. There, 
I thought, I would be far from the visitors who sat 
for hours waiting to follow my lead in their own strange lan- 
guage. I would rest from the strain of understanding with 
scientific accuracy the answers to incessant questions probing 
for the roots of an alien culture. For a twilight hour, I would 
cease to be a member of a scientific expedition for ethnologic 
research in the isolated Marquesas Islands, and would see 
only the gray sea, Atlantic-like, around these bleak coasts. 
But I could not escape. My mind was crowded with these 
disturbing Marquesans: Kena, who seemed always to ex- 
pect an equal return for every gift of hers; Kaie, who took 
advantage of the old generous custom of exchanging names 
in order to make free with the possessions of others; mothers 
who raised none of their own children but gave them away 
to those who asked for them; refined little Heana, who spent 
every night in the bush with a different lover; Hapatua, who 
would not go with the archaeologist upon the ancient sacred 
place lest he die as old Tiu had died. These and many others 
kept me company. Their eyes never wavered. Their words 
were in my ears: “Friend, kaoba! You know us.” There was 
nothing to do but know them. 
“Kaoba,” they all said. Word of greeting and of parting, 
of giving and of receiving, it is a warm word reserved for 
friends. Of giving in order to receive? I saw Kena’s eager 
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hands pressing upon me her dearest treasures, and her un. 
spoken hurt when I did not offer her my beads which she 
admired. It was the look of one whose love is not returned. 

Friends. Thus they came to me many, many afternoons, 
Our days were devoted to collecting native utensils and ob. 
jects of art no longer made or used, to recording legends and 
copying designs almost forgotten, to reconstructing a pic- 
ture of the old religious, industrial, and social life (of which 
we had long been students) from shreds gleaned from the 


memories of old men and women. The evenings were full of 


discussion and comparison of the days’ notes. But it was 
during those twilight hours on the deserted beach that the 
Marquesans insisted upon being known to me as friends. 
They slipped into the strange customs of which they had 
told us all day and made them live again. Their misunder- 
stood acts, their undetermined meanings, became reasonable 
and clear: for I saw that they grew from the ancient roots of 
their culture. 

As distinct dramatizations of certain individuals and cer- 
tain points of view shaped themselves in my mind, I began 
to write them down. They came to me in the native words 
and idioms. It was a matter of patient and literal transla- 
tion to present them in understandable English and yet pre- 
serve the spirit of Marquesan thought in the turns of ex- 
pression, the poetic similes, the rhythmic flow. The following 
sketches are the result. In them I have endeavored to let the 
natives express themselves as they are. To enrich what has 
filtered through my mind, I have added to this presentation 
one of their own old legends, “The Seeking of Fire by Maui,’ 
which was recorded, translated, and briefed by my husband 
for the Bishop Museum of Honolulu, and some of their own 
carving and tattooing designs that I collected, which, taken 
together, give at least a glimpse of the native mind. 

The dominating 4a’oe (foreigner) has cut down the vigor- 
ous tree of Marquesan culture, but the roots are alive to- 
day. Though the old social system of the Marquesans has 
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been destroyed, almost all the acts of their daily lives still 
spring from those ancient roots. These are still the land and 
the people born of the union of Papa-una (Level-above) and 
Papa-a’o (Foundation-below), of Atea and Atanua, male and 
female, source of all life. All their progeny are male or female, 
like themselves, sacred or common, full of spiritual power or 
devoid of it. The power flows from the higher level to the 
lower. Each season, in the old times, with the picking of the 
first fruits of the Earth-mother, the Sky-father was stimu- 
lated to impregnate her anew. From the male to the female 
of his human children flowed the creative power, that it 
might be induced by their dynamic dramatization of the 
acts of generation to flow from him to the lower earth level 
and produce a new harvest. Those Feasts of First Fruits have 
long been forbidden, but I am convinced that the spirit 
which I have set down in the sketch of that name animated 
what the early visitors called “unspeakable exhibitions of 
abandoned depravity.” To-day that philosophic spirit is 
not yet dead. The bands of young people — the ka’ioi, yel- 
low-stained with ena root and flower-scented — who vented 
their superabundant sexual energy in wild, free living before 
settling with mates for home-making, — are decimated to 
straggling bands of youngsters. Still the instinct to fulfil the 
old part in creation is untouched, as in the sketch called 
“Strong, Sweet, Bright are the Ka’ioi,” though their prac- 
tices, stripped of the ancient meaning, seem crude indeed. 
Although Marquesans are taught to laugh at the old tabu, 
the laws of life do not change for them: power flows from the 
higher to the lower; a man may be blasted by touching the 
person or the possessions of one of greater sacredness than 
himself, or drained of his own power by touching the com- 
mon or spiritually impotent. In “Dead are the Old Tabu,” 
a few of the incidents which happened while we were in the 
islands reveal the prevalent reaction to those old laws — 
self-conscious laughter but instant obedience. Though the 
missionaries have taught them that the ancient spells of 
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witchcraft are “lies,” though the people acknowledge them 
only in questions as in “A Spell?’ still such strange ill- 
nesses do occur to-day, still it is believed that a man will be 
harmed if harm is done to one of his intimate belongings. 
Still the night and the isolated mountain heights hold the 
terror of the ogress, “Vebinebae,” who snatches men and 
children away to her cave where she devours them. Some. 
times still the fear of the evil spirit, fanaua,* sent into preg- 
nant women to kill them, results in death from a strange 
abdominal swelling. These are the laws of nature by which 
Marquesans live and die. 

Even in these days of Christian teaching and ceremonies, 
a death is the occasion for the old customs hinted at in “Hee- 
atu Goes to Havaiki.”’ The next world is still “‘Havaiki,” to 
which one is borne over the sea to the westward in a “canoe” 
— now but a rough board coffin. That he may be sure of 
riding safely, the dying one even to-day superintends the 
making of a good “canoe”; that he may be satisfied that no 
one will steal his bones, he picks out the location of the 
“hole”; and that his spirit may be induced to stay away 

*In the drawing on this page, from a design tattooed on the back of 


a chiefess of Nukuhiva, to protect her from their harmful practices, 
these evil spirits are represented as man-like silhouettes. 
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from the living, his neighbors all bring gifts of good will and 
sound the old imploring mourning chant. Treasured still are 
the old genealogies proving descent from the gods; still are 
the old customs of family alliance adhered to, even when all 
are reduced to the common level of nobodies. Children are 
betrothed with a view to uniting old names and old lands; 
and such a pact is kept in spirit, even if the two marry others 
when they are grown, for the first child of the woman is 
given to her betrothed. Children are given to others with 
the object of bettering their lot, for adopted or “feeding” 
children may inherit the names and the lands of their new 
families. Such are the old conventions which welded into 
a family the individuals presented in “The Children of 
Uta.” 

Names are still exchanged between persons of the same 
sex as a sign of closest friendship, the possessions of one 
becoming the possessions of the other. An individual such 
as vain, greedy old Kaie in “Giving for Money,” who takes 
advantage of this custom to become a parasite, is good- 
naturedly, but pointedly, ridiculed. Marquesan humor sug- 
gests that she ““make names” with the Administrator’s wife, 
an unheard of intimacy with a French woman, and that she 
satisfy her greed in the equally impossible manner of selling 
her genealogy for money. Though the population in many 
valleys is reduced to four, fourteen, twenty individuals, 
still the handfuls of people in this or that valley attempt to 
revive, when the breadfruit season is at its height, such 
communal labor with its attendant feast as is described in 
“One Bowl, Many Fingers.” For the most part, however, 
labor seems so aimless to-day, so meaningless — reduced as 
it is to the French-imposed road-building, discussed in the 
Marquesan fashion in “For What is this Man a Prisoner?” 
— that the natives are always too “tired” to undertake it. 

To-day there is one savant left in the Marquesas, he whom 
I have called Ma’ama, whose informal training at the knees 
of his grandfather or alone with his copy book is recorded in 
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“A Man of Light.” “Ma’ama”’ became our co-worker in the 
collecting of legends. He was not trained in the old schoo] 
where utter consecration to the learning of the accounts of 
creation and of the exploits of heroes was required; but even 
while we were with him, he was challenged in the old way to 
prove his right to be called a professional teller of legends, 
We saw him pass the test, never missing a word or an into- 
nation as it had been fixed by tradition. Though he had no 
fear of that ancient penalty for failure — death — still | 
think he might have died of shame had he proved himself 
less than the perfect tubuna (adept). For perfection was the 
aim of all craftsmen in the Marquesas, as it still is. Such a 
carver as the one in “O I am Manu, Adept of Carving” — 
and there are several like him — will discard an imperfectly 
carved bowl as fit only for firewood or a pig-trough. Utterly 
independent of money offered for his handiwork, he bestows 
it only on those he loves; but he joyfully accepts a just return 
from his friends. 

Devitalized as the natives are in these days by disease, 
there are still several old men as vigorous as the humorist 
presented in “That Young Fellow, Penapena.” More even, 
perhaps, than most Marquesans, he dramatizes his con- 
versation, illustrating everything with onomatopoetic ex- 
pressions and appropriate gestures: va vakaina va is the sound 
of splitting wood; bo bo bo bo, of the dip of paddles in the 
sea; putu putu, of the falling of stones down-hill; avo avo avo 
avo, of the crack of the knees of horses going down hill; 
kakata kakata, of laughter. And there are several old women 
like Tahia in “Forgotten are the Old-Time Things,” who 
were born with the traditional love of the music and dancing 
and feasting, which they have never known. 

These sketches are, of course, but a slight expression of a 
once rich culture, but they are offered as my kaoba to the 
Marquesan people — my gift from them of a new under- 
standing of human nature, my gift to them of appreciation 
of their sterling qualities. 
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Kaoba! 

Who is that? Where from? Where is he going? What is 
his work? 

Ah! He has a good eye. 

“Kaoba! (Friend, he answers, he laughs!) I say, kaoba!”’ 

“It is good, this carving? You like this bowl? 

(Ah! He looks at it with love.) 

You want it? (Friend, strong is his want!) Take it — 
kaoba!” 

He makes no return? Was my gift not good? 

Ah! He likes not my gift! 

“This is for me? (Friend, he is just!) Thank you — 
kaoba!”’ 

“You are going away? Far? Long? How many moons? 

(Ah! He will never come back!) 

“You love me? (Friend, he weeps, too!) I love you — 
kaoba!” 

Forgotten are the Old-time Things? 

Tahia is her name. Long has she lived in the valley of 
Haka-hetau with her granddaughters, Hina and Vaiotini, 
with her great grandchild, Tutu. An old woman she. 

Knows she the thoughts and the things of the old-time 
people? No. Forbidden! 

Knows she the voice of the bamboo-of-dawn saying her 
name on the breath of a young man seeking? No! Ended the 
voice of the bamboo flute before the birth of her. Forbidden. 
Angry the Mihi [missionary]! 

She does not know. She has heard. Ah! It comes from the 
bush on moon nights — the sweet voice calling, ‘““Tahia, 
Tahia, come!” She rubs her body and hair with cocoanut oil, 
sweet-smelling. She goes outside upon her terrace* to answer, 
“Tcome!” 

Tschae! Lies! Dead are the old-time voices. 

Knows she the kibi, long feathers that beckon on the 


*The terrace, faced and paved with large stones, on which Marque- 
san houses are built. 
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fingers of young girls dancing? No! Forbidden long, 


long. 

Before — ah! Like this, like that, the body pl ays, the 
hands play, the drum speaks. They ask, they give. They 
speak the tongue of laughter, of desire. The old people laugh, 
the young men are happy. 

Now—! All day Tahia grates white manioke into a wooden 
trough. Her hands play, her body plays — but they make no 
words. Forbidden! 

Knows she the head-woman’s terrace, high, alone, on it 
the fine mats woven with tufts of the serving women’s hair? 
No. Forgotten! 

There by the dance place is the terrace of her mother, of 
her mother’s mother, of her. Here in a chest is the head- 


wreath* carved from the back of the 
ae 


sacred tortoise; here are the carved 


fe «Cearrings of the bones of her grand- 
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fathers far away; here is the white 
beard of her grandfather — a plume 
for the head; here is the fan with 
images made on its handle: in here 
are the things the head-woman wears 
on her high seat. 

Now —!The gendarme sits in a 
chair. Tahia sits on the floor. She sits 
straight in her dress with many holes. 
Her head without a wreath is high. Forgotten is the old- 
time pride? 

Yes, ended are the old-time things. An old woman 1s 
Tahia. She has lived. She is ended. 

Ah! To-night is a moon night! Perhaps —! To-day her 
hands play. They speak —? She sits high. Someone looks 
upon her? Someone calls? 


Lies! Tahia laughs. 


* The design carved on one of the six tortoise-shell plaques of her 
head-wreath is shown in the drawing. 
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That Young Fellow, Penapena 


Here is Penapena. Tehotu was his mother, Hunoni his 
father — high people of the valley of chiefs. Never conquered 
in war, those people. Born was Penapena ten tens of moons 
before the piru [smallpox, introduced from Peru]. Died all 
the other people in that valley. Not Penapena! 

He cuts his canoe from a ¢emanu tree with an axe of iron. 
Va vakaina va! A great work — many days, many days. 

A young fellow, Penapena — 
seven tens of times he has eaten 
the great breadfruit harvest. 

He steers his canoe with the 
paddle at the stern like the tail 
of a shark. He pushes away the 
strong sea this side, that side — oa 
bo bo ho! A long paddle — very 
heavy. A long going — all day. 

A young fellow, Penapena — 
three two-hundreds and_ five 
twenties of moons he has known 
go to dense blackness. 

He mounts a wild horse from 


the high level of the land. He 


winds a rope around his jaw. Go! cha cf 





All day, from sea to sea, over the 

backbone of the land! The stones \ x2 
tall— putu putu. The knees of the a 

little horse crack—avo avo avo avo! ae) 


You children, you of only four 
tens of great breadfruit ae at at 
you are slow. Penapena, the young fellow, is before you all. 
He stands upon the stone of the speaker at the old feast 
place. He cries his arrival like the old-time men: “I am Pena- 
pena! Tehotu is my mother, Hunoni is my father!” 
On the ground sits his woman-before.* Many, many moons 


*She wears on her legs the tattooed pattern reproduced above. 
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he slept with her. She laughs — kakata. Inside the house sits 
his woman-now with a new child. She laughs — kakatg 
kakata. 

He calls to both of them: “You two young girls, do you 
laugh because I am that young fellow, Penapena?” 

Ah! Penapena, the young fellow! Kakata kakata! V; 
vakaina va! 

A Man of Light 

Is there a man with bowels of light in this land to-day? 

In the old-time, for many moons sat the young men in- 
side of the sacred house: only new breadfruit with the milk 
of cocoanut they ate; alone they slept; no word they spoke 
to those outside. Inside sat those young men. Days and days 
they listened to an old man knowing the things of the an- 
cient land. After a while they thought his thoughts, they 
spoke his words. When they went out, it was the old man 
speaking in their mouths like the god speaking in the mouth 
of his priest. 

Where is a man with a mouth like that to-day? 

Who speaks of Ma’ama? A child, one arm high! That 
little boy does not run about, he does not play. All day, 
all day he sits on the platform of his grandfather while 
the old man talks to himself. Asch! Sick is that little 
boy! 

In the old-time, these were the thoughts of a man of 
light: he thought of the words concerning the Beginning — 
that joining of the root stocks, the little root stock and 
the big root stock, the short root stock and the long rvot 
stock, the fast-holding root stock and the wide-spreading 
root stock; concerning the fiery bottom and the lands that 
came; concerning Papa-una [Level-above] and Papa-a’o 
[Foundation-below] and the children born of them — islands 
and men. 

Do you know a man with those thoughts to-day? 

What of Ma’ama? A new young man — just finished his 
going to the school of the Mihi. Crazy! That is the word of 
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the young people. Many words Ferani [French] has the Mihi 
taught him, but he writes in his book old-time words that 
nobody understands. Says the Mibi, “Not too good, that 


young man. He is a savage.’ 


In the old-time, there was good talk on the terrace at the 


» time of fires*: of Kae riding upon the whale, of Tiki sleeping 


with the pobue vine on the beach, of Maui getting fire from 
the head of his grandfather, of Tupa piling rocks in the 
night and leaving them scattered on the land when the red- 
yellow light came. Beautiful were the words of those men — 
sometimes like the winds, sometimes like the river jumping 
over stones, sometimes like the full sea. The play of their 
throats like the throats of birds, the play of their hands like 
fish in a pool, the play of their eyes like flashes of lightning — 
ah! 

What man talks like a song to-day? 

Ma’ama? Perhaps. That is because his grandfather was a 
man with bowels of light. All those old-time words he gave 
to that child. Said the old man, “Write them in your book.” 
Now the saying of that white stranger, ‘““Ma’ama is the 
only man knowing the old-time talk!’ Tschae! All the 
grandfathers knew that talk. It is a thing for crying they 
were too lazy to tell us what the grandfather of Ma’ama told 
him. 

Aue {au-way]! Dead are the old-time men with bowels of 
light! 

The Children of Uta 

Mamua is the father, Uta is the mother of four: Teiki, 
Tuku, Vavao, and Apa, the four. This is the song the mother 
sings with the tossing of balls --- three balls, up and down, a 
long time, without falling on the ground: 

Teiki is the first-born — O Teiki! 


Tuku is the second-born — O Tuku! 
Vavao is the third-born — O Vavao! 


*In the late afternoon when the fires are lighted for cooking the 
evening meal. 
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Apa is the fourth-born — O Apa! 
Finished! 

What is the mother? 

Mother a chiefess! 

What is the father? 

Father a chief! 

Roll, roll your ball 


From Feani to the sea. 


Teiki is the first-born — O Teiki! 

Mother a chiefess? Yes, yes, a great chiefess of Hana. 
takua. Tita is her name. Ah! This was the thought of the old 
people: “A good thing, the joining of those two, of Mamua 
and Tita, when they two are children.” Joined they-two 
were by the word of their fathers. Came manhood to Mamua, 
came womanhood to Tita; no desire was there between them. 
Married was Mamua in the church to another woman, Uta; 
married was Tita to another man, Tetahi. No matter! 


Strong is the word of their fathers: Teiki, the first-born of 


Tita and Tetahi, is for the joined one, Mamua. 

O Teiki, the new shoot of chiefs, proud is your mother Uta! 
Here is the first fish — it is for Teiki! Here is a young water 
cocoanut — drink, Teiki! Here are the old-time things in a 
chest — they fall to Teiki. Here is the land of the grand- 
fathers far away—it is for Teiki. O Teiki, the first-born, the 
high-born, joined are two clans! New names, new lands 
brings he to Mamua and Uta. 

Tuku is the second-born — O Tuku! 

What is the mother? Loved friend of Uta is the motlier. 
Ah! Before the coming of children, this was the thought of 
those two, of Uta and her friend: “A good thing, the giving 
between friends: for each one the child of the other.” Now, 
the child of Uta eats from the bowl of her friend, and Tuku, 
the child of her friend, sleeps on the mat of Uta. 

O Tuku, the good gift, unforgetting is your mother Uta: 
For Tuku his desire — all day play, play! There he is in the 


river — like a shrimp, the waving of his legs. There he is in 
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B the pandanus trees — like a bird, his singing. There he is 
round Uta’s neck — like a wreath of sweet flowers. OTuku, 


laughing, singing, playing, joined are two friends! Content 


_ will he make Mamua and Uta when they-two are old. 


Vavao is the third-born — O Vavao! 
What is the father? Who knows! What is the mother? 


» Dead! Now the child with no father, no mother, sits in the 


house of Uta, now he runs behind Uta, now he covers his 
head with the dress of Uta. 

O Vavao, the boy ashamed, not angry is your mother Uta! 
Here are popoi and raw fish — empty is the stomach? Here 
is a covering — cold is the night? Here is work — bring 
leaves, carry the child. O Vavao, receiving and giving help, 
joined is his good with the good of Uta! On his back will he 
carry Mamua and Uta when they-two are old. 

Apa is the fourth-born — O Apa! 

What is the father? Mamua is the father. What is the 
mother? Uta is the mother. Ah! With the coming of this little 
cirl from out of the roundness of Uta, this was the thought 
of those two, of Mamua and Uta: “ Finished is the giving of 
children to this one, to that one. A good thing, for us this 
only girl.” Now, rides Apa on the hip of her mother in the 
day; now sleeps she in the arms of her father in the night. 

O Apa, the little one, much work will be done for you alone 
by your mother Uta! In the red-yellow light, it is the going 
into the bathing water with that little girl. When the sun is 
standing up, it is the sewing of dresses for that little body. 
At the time of fires, it is the rubbing, rubbing of that little 
head. O Apa, the pretty one, joined will she be with chiefs! 
Many, many high children will she bring to Mamua and Uta! 

Finished are the children of Mamua and Uta. 
Roll, roll their ball from Feani to the sea! 
O I am Manu, the Adept of Carving! 

Many are the words of the Ferani about that man Manu! 

“Stubborn savage! ” that is the word of the gendarme. “No 
food is there in my house,” said that gendarme. “Bring 
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bananas from up the valley.” O that Manu! “No food 
there up above,” said he! A good thing the Ferani had 
stick for the back of Manu! 

Another word about Manu says the Captain of the 
schooner of the Compagnie. “Lazy fool,” that is it. Great js 
the noise of that word, when Manu brings no cocoanuts. 
dried-in-the-sun to the boat. The noise is like the wind 
blowing in the shell [trumpet] of that ship. 

That white stranger with the sharp eyes — strong is his 
desire for a bowl of the carving of Manu. Many days he goes 
to his house with money — little like his eyes. Never has 
Manu a bow! for the selling. One day says Manu, “Ended js 
the carving — no hard wood up above.” Another day says 
Manu, “Much work have I — no carving.” Another day the 
bowls are on the floor before the face of that stranger. No 
matter! “Not mine, these bowls,” says Manu. O O O! The 
skies fall when that man says, “Liar!” Yes, stubborn savage, 
lazy fool, liar — many are the words Ferani for that man 
Manu. 

In the ancient land, many were the men like Manu. Yes! 
Says Manu, “Of one word am I with the old-time people.” 
This is the old-time chant of Manu: 

“O Iam Manu, the adept of carving! Who was my father! 
The adept Patu, who carved the canoes of the chiefs of the 
Paahatai. Who was my grandfather? Tiki, who tapped 
images on the bodies of the high chiefs of the unconquered 
valley. Who were the grandfathers far away? The gods who 
taught men to carve the rocks and the woods and the skin 
with the old-time signs! 

“O Iam Manu! On my sacred terrace I sit. For me comes 
food from the chief. Tabu are the hands that feed me! 

“OT am Manu! Tabu are my hands — kept for the cutting 
shell and the polishing stone. Strong their power! When they 
cut the hard wood, it is like the flesh of ripe fruit. Strong 
their skill! They do not slip — long cuts, short cuts, great 
cuts, small cuts, straight cuts, round cuts, all with the desire. 
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“Q Tam Manu! True are my eyes! A round like the round 


) of the full moon they see; joinings like the scales of a fish. 
The strong, good images they see — the brilliant eye,* the 


wood louse, the man, the face of Tupa, all the images of the 


§ ancient land. 


“OQ Tam Manu! Good is my work! Many moons the cut- 
ting, the soaking in the black mud, the 


' carving, the polishing. A line not true? J & 


| Throw it away! Not smooth like the 


calm sea? Cut it for firewood! Comes ((/GLSN/AS 
the good work — ah! — like a bird on |\\SLS/A YS 


its perch it rests, like flashes of sun on = 
cocoanut leaves it shines. (A 


“Q I am Manu! Finished is my 


work: this bowl a kaoba [gift] for the son of my sister, that 


for my friend over there, this for the white foreigner with 
soft eyes, that for the child to be born. Content am I.” 
Giving for Money 

Eo! What is the old woman’s name to-day? 

O! “No name at this house,” says she? 

No-name! No-name! That is a true word. All her names she 
has given away — to a woman in this valley, in that valley, 
to the woman of the gendarme, to the woman of the man with 
the selling-house. Here is a new name for her — No-name! 


j No-name! She will give it to the woman of the Adminis- 


trator — the woman Ferani. 

O Friend O! To the woman Ferani! Says the woman 
Ferani, ““Charmant! Here is my name for you — Matamo 
(Madame]! Here are all my things for you. What is your 
desire? Take it.” O! Is her desire for the Administrator? 
What a laugh! Kakata! Kakata! 

Eo! Where is the woman going? 

Where her eyes see? That is her word? 

She will fall over her own legs! There are two bones 
without wrappings. She shows them to the white strangers 


* This design, commonly used on bowls, is here reproduced. 
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on the ships. “See the image; 
[tattooing] struck on my legs, 
Ugly are those of the other 
women? Beautiful are mine?” 
O Friend O! Not finished 
are those images on her legs— 
too much crying of that oli 
woman, Kaie.f One pig gave 
her father for those images— 
not another! What a laugh! 
Kakata! Kakata! : 
Eo! What is the work of 
that old woman? 
“Answering the questions 
of us-two?” She calls us cock- 
roaches? Yes, her answers are 
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S like fish without popoi— much 
yer chewing but an _ empty | 
ovOoOo fa) 


stomach. It is a true word — 
empty is the box in her house. The things of the old-time 
people she carries to the 
ships — that is the work of 
Kaie. For money she gives the 
old-time things: the white 
beard of her grandfather, the 
head-wreath of turtle from her 
father’s side to her mother’s 
side, the shell for a warrior’s 
forehead. She even tried togive 
the names of the gods-before 
to the foreigners for money. 
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i O Friend O! The gods! How can one give the names of the 
MW * A section of Kaie’s tattooed patterns on her legs is given in the 
ay drawing at the top of the page. a. 
4 t The lower drawing on this page is a copy of a final thigh design 
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which Kaie was unable to acquire because of her suffering from the 
operation, but which the artist burned for her upon a section of bamboo. 
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crandfathers far away for money? O that woman Kaie! 
What a laugh! Kakata! Kakata! 
Strong, Sweet, Bright are the Ka ioi 

O the yellow ena — like the light of the morning, like the 
wind in ower trees! Rub the yellow on bodies! Pour the 
yellow over clothes! Yellow, yellow, yellow, all over yellow 
are the Ka’ioi! 

When the sun is standing up, from the bush they come — 
al] the pretty young girls, all the strong young men of this 
valley. Finished is the work, covered are the ovens: they 
know, they come laughing. Here they are, there they are, 
into this house, into that. Much the play! 

That Hotu is a mocker! Hear him: “Open the oven. 
Give food to a chief from another valley.” 4e/ It is that 
son of a fisherman, that eater of lizards [beggar], he calls 
the chief from another valley! OQ O O! His father opens 
the oven, he sets the full bowl before that beggar. What 
laughing! What laughing! 

See that fellow Tini. He does a baka [erotic dance] before 
old Apopo — that dry old woman, that old grandmother. 
“O beautiful young girl, I desire you!’ He desires her! He 
desires her! OO O O! She sticks a flower behind her ear! What 
laughing! What laughing! 

Flowers behind the ears! ‘‘One, I have a lover; two, I want 
another,” that is the thought of Heana. That girl’s flowers — 
many, many, many behind two ears! Yes, certainly all those 
young men desire her — every night a new nest in the bush 
for her. Yes, certainly, proud is her mother. O O O! Her 
mother makes a new neck wreath for her of strong, sweet 
yellow pandanus nuts. Much the play! 

O the yellow, yellow ena — like the light of the morning, 
like the wind in flower trees! Play in the light! Lie sweet in 
the dark! Strong, sweet, bright are the Ka’ioi! 

The Feast of First Fruits 

Owbe te pepe! Owbe te pepe! Owbe te pepe! Far up the valley 

calls the voice of the great drum, Pepee. 
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Ae! Finished is the fast. Long have the stomachs of the 
people slept, long have the fishing nets and the picking net 
hung straight from the trees, many moons have the land anj 
the sea carried their growth inside of them — spreading 
growing. To-day, heavy hang the new breadfruit, full 
round; and the names of the little fish in the sea are changed, 

Bring nets, bring bowls — fill, fill! Build food floors — if, 
lift the heavy harvest to the shoulders of the men — ii ji 
Carry the growth of Atea to the feast place where call 
Pepee — Owbe te pepe! Owbe te pepe! Owbe te pepe! 

Uia (u-we-ya)! Heavy is the fruitage. Pressed down into 
the land are the feet of the carriers. Deep is their breathing of 
the sweet breath of the land. Many good odors — ai! The 
smell of ma dug from a hole in the ground, bitter, stinging 
the nostrils; the smell of new pigs from the ovens, hot, like 
smoke; the smell of cocoanut oil and flowers on the bodies 
of the people; the smell of the neck wreaths of the girls. 0 
the fruits carried, the flowers worn — promises are these of 
the feasting! 

Laugh! Run! Taste the feast in the nostrils, breathing fast 
like the great drum, Pepee — Owbe te pepe! Owbe te pepe! 
Owbe te pepe! 

OOO O! Long is the feast place, wide is the feast place, 
covered is that feast place with the fruits of the land. Heres 
the growth of one valley, this good valley, this valley with 
its high mountain and its big men. All of that great harvest 
the people have carried on their strong backs, all of that they 
have put into their great stomachs. Nothing is left. Proud 
is the chief who sits on his high platform watching, proud are 
the people who carry the great heaviness outside and inside 
their bodies — like the land loaded with the fruit of Atea. 

Leap high! Stamp the feet with the tuti-tuti-tuti of the 
little drum Umi! The big drum is beating in their bowels — 
Owbe te pepe! Owbe te pepe! Owbe te pepe! 

O Atea is the father, father of the cocoanut, father of the 
breadfruit, father of the people. The children of Atea have 
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* fallen, ripe, on the ground; in them the roots, in them the 
© ceeds of the new harvest, in them the desire of Atea. O sweet 


are the bodies of mothers with the sweetness of the flowers 
of the land — like flowers, open. Strong are the bodies of 


| fathers with the strength of Atea — like the sun, falling! 


Oh come you gods, ancestors far back! See our play! Join 


| our play! Press down! Press down! Atea lies heavy on Atanua. 
| Shaking is the body of the land, shaking are the bodies of 
| the people with the strength of the creating of Atea, shaking 
is the drum Pepee — Owbe te pepe! Owbe te pepe! Owbe te 


pe pel 


Joined are the roots, joined is Atea with all mothers of all 


things. Finished 1s the call of Pepee. Sleep! 


One Bowl, Many Fingers 

Far up above in the valley is the house of To’o-tahi. She is 
the only one there — that old woman — the only one to 
work, the only one to eat, the only one to sleep: near-by, 
many old terraces but no houses; with her, many chests of 
old clothes, but no half, no brothers, no sisters, no children, 
no feeding-children, no friend. All dead. Down by the sea 
live the other people of that valley, the ten people of Hana- 
kakiu. Before, when To’o-tahi was big enough to run about, 
three two-hundreds of people were in that valley. due! 

Never people in that house up above, always the work! 
When the sleep is ended, To’o-tahi drinks tea — bitter, 
strong. It makes her back new for the digging of the ma [fer- 
mented breadfruit] from the hole in the ground, for the 
beating of the popoi with a stone. She digs strongly, like her 
half who was a young man when he went away to Havaiki. 
She beats hard like her boy Hutu, before the pokoko [con- 
sumption] made him weak. She fills the bowl of the family 
with popoi, but there are no young men bringing fish to eat 
with it. Another day she will get fish. To-night she sleeps 
empty like the old skin of an eel. 

When the sun is standing up, To’o-tahi goes down to the 
sea. There are holes in the rocks where the sea comes, goes, 
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comes, goes. It brings fish, tiny, tiny fish. She catches them 
in her skirt. On the rocks are shell-fish. She scrapes them of 
with a knife and rubs them white. In water-hollows grow; 
seaweed the color of new ¢i leaves. She fills her gourd. All 
day, all day, she runs over the rocks quickly as her feeding. 
daughter before they took her to the place of the lepers, 
But now, no laughing, no talking! All day, catching, scrap. 
ing, picking — like the crabs on the rocks. 

When the white legs of the sun come over the backbone 
of the land, To’o-tahi sits in the image of a rock. Here js 
popoi, here are fish —certainly this is a feast! Perhaps! 
When she dips her two fingers into the popoi, beautiful the 
wrapping, the turning, who will see? When she has eaten 
the small fish and the shell-fish and the seaweed, who will 
drink with her the sea water left in the gourd? 4ue! Before — 
one bowl, many fingers, many mouths! 

With the great fall of the sun, To’o-tahi goes up above to 
her house. She is full but she is cold. She does not sleep in the 
night. 

O the great breadfruit-gathering time in the valley of 
To’o-tahi, the same in the old-time, the same to-day — much 
the work, much the play! 

Days and days the ten people of Hana-kakiu work, the old 
woman To’o-tahi works with them. She mends the great net 
that hangs in the tree; she finds the long-handled picking 
net: this for Fitu, that for Pahu. Away! Up above! What is 
the thought of these lazy young fellows — the breadfruit 
will roll down to you? A burro will carry the load? Tschae! 
The grandfather of these boys bore four twenties of breaé- 
fruit on his shoulders and he ran like the wind. To’o-tahi 
has watched him many times. 

Rows and rows of breadfruit the women lay on fern leaves 
inside of fau tree bark. In the dark, in the sweetness, it 
comes’ ripe. To’o-tahi laughs. This is nothing. Her mother 
made three two-hundreds ripe for her marriage feast! _ 
The men dig the oven, the women cut firewood, the chil- 
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dren bring bundles of leaves. The valley is full of talk like 


the talk of birds: ““What is the new word? — the men of Taa 


Oa have been shooting cattle on Peke’s land? Angry Peke?” 


) To’o-tahi spits — ¢schae! Before — the chief’s were the cat- 
> tle — enough for all! 


The men make hot the stones for the oven, the women fill 


' leaf bags with breadfruit and milk of the cocoanut. Covered 
' js the oven, to-morrow the feast! “Beautiful is this valley. 
Its stomach is full of fruit. It vomits food for its children. 
: Strong are the men who eat it.”” To’o-tahi remembers old 
' words, she sounds them in the old-time way. 


Kokoao! Kokoao! It is tabu cock (one A.M.). All the people 


go down on the rocks by the sea. There must be fish when 


the feikai [breadfruit pudding] bags are opened. Where is the 


B great net for feast times? Where are the four canoes that 


carry it? Where are the many men who spread it in the sea? 
Here they are — all the men in that valley, all the canoes 
in that valley, the largest net in that valley. What a laugh- 
ing! The going of those two, Pahu and Fitu — not another — 
in their little canoe with a hand net and a spear! What a 
great fishing! 

The oven is uncovered! The bowl is full! The gourd is 
full! Ten hands are greasy, ten mouths are full. The bamboo 
from the bush is heavy — many nights the cocoanut blooms 
have dropped their water to fill it. Namu [distilled cocoanut 
juice]! Hot, hot! What laughing! What a great feast! Many 
feasts To’o-tahi has known before: much food, but not like 
this; many people, but not like this! These are her family, 


her children, the fruit of her body, the fruit of her valley. 


Much love, love for all of them! 

All the people of To’o-tahi’s valley are sleeping in Pahu’s 
house down by the sea. The doors and windows shut out the 
night wind. The nostrils of To’o-tahi are full of the sweet odor 
of friends. She sleeps warm. She forgets the house up above 
with no people and much work. She thinks it is the old-time 
with one bowl — many fingers, many mouths! 
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For What is this Man a Prisoner? 

Friend, tired am I! For what is this sitting all day by the 
road in the sun? A bad place this for the talk, for the smoke. 
Asch! This work of the prisoners! 

For what is this man a prisoner? For the making of namu. 
For what is that one a prisoner? For the making of namu. Ai! 
That drink — hot, good! Much love for it of the people — 
many prisoners. For what is this searching for many prison- 
ers? One prisoner, one money for the gendarme. Another 
prisoner, another money for the gendarme. Money for the 
buying of amu for the gendarme? 

For what is this great work of the prisoners — this clear- 
ing of trails, this making of roads? For the riding of the gen- 
darme to find new prisoners? Friend, tired am I! Let us-two 
smoke. 

Say the old ones, much work for the people of the chief in 
the old-time. 

For what was the great work of Putona, the chief of the 
Naiki? Came the great breadfruit gathering, went forth his 
word with the blowing of his shell: “A great feast will my 
people make for my first-born, a song for my first-born, a 
feast place for the name of my first-born.” That was it — 
beautiful! Made new was the great feast place of Pekia. 
From each family one, two, ten stones. Ah! Straight was the 
eye of the adept stone-builder: “Put this stone here, put that 
one there.” Many works he commanded: “Cut the soft stone, 
cut the coral.”’ Cooked was a great feast in the ovens: many 
two-thousands of breadfruit, popoi in troughs, fish, many 
two-hundreds of hogs —like the mount Mauna-kai, the 
food piles. Long was the work, long the feasting, the singing, 
the dancing, for that first-born of the great chief, Putona. 
Finished the feast, long the sleeping. 

Tired were the old-time people? Because of what? Up 
above in the valley still stands Pekia; that great feast place 
of the big stones; still tell the people of that heavy feast; 
still sing the Naiki that song of the first-born of Putona. 
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Very different now! Much work of the prisoners! The mak- 
ing of a garden of weeds for the eating of the horse of the 

gendarme — for what? To make strong that horse for the 
going over the roads for the finding of new prisoners? That 
was the work of yesterday. To-day, the cutting of the bush, 
the layi ing of the stones on the road. For what? Teme. 
the coming of the rains, the growing of the bush, the falling 
of the stones. Where are the roads to-morrow rs the going 
of the horse of the gendarme for the finding of new pris- 
oners for the making of new roads? Asch! 
Dead are the Old Tabu 

Tabu? Tschae — lies! 

Before — ah! Very different. A man ate a piece of cocoa- 
nut picked to make pani for the rubbing on the body—very 
bad that, to put into the mouth what belongs to the body — 
tabu. A man ate that, there came to him eye-night. 

Listen! Before — a man stepped on a head-woman’s mat. 
Very tabu anything of a woman — strong, strongly tabu her 
mat. He stepped on it — ah —a curse! Yes. 

This is a true word. Before — tabu the head, strongly tabu. 
A child ran under the house, under a bed, under a chair — 
someone over his head — very bad. Leprosy came! 

Oh yes! Before — a man went on to the sacred place, he 
touched an image—dead! True. Before — yes — many 
things tabu. 

To-day, dead are the old-time tabu — finished. Everybody 
laughs at those old-time lies. Everybody laughs. 

The young man Fafa? Yes, like the white strangers, that 
young man. To-day, to-morrow, all the days he goes to his 
land to plant vanilla. The tongue of the Ferani he speaks. 
Yes, Fafa laughs at the old tabu. 

Listen! One day Fafa is sick with famine. Inside the cook- 
house is half a cocoanut. The flesh is sweet. He will eat it. 
“Friend, no!” his woman calls. “It is the cocoanut left from 
the pani making.” He throws the cocoanut into the sea and 
laughs at her. Yes, Fafa laughs loud at the old-time tabu. 
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Teiki laughs, Teiki the feeding-father of Fafa. A good 
Katolika [Catholic] he. He is the carpenter for the Mibj. 
He does not listen to the old-time lies. One day Teiki makes 
good the floor of the house of the Sisters with new wood. 
There is a hole in the floor on the other side of the mat — 
across the mat. No matter. He will walk around outside the 
edge of the mat. Teiki laughs for thinking of that old curse 
for stepping on a head-woman’s mat. 

Tahia laughs, selling voiles and ribbons in the store of the 
Compagnie. One day she went to Tahiti. Many new things 
she knows. Tabu to-day? Tschae! One day Tahia wants her 
picture. The Menike [American] makes pictures. She will 
sit in a chair — no! A child has come —a child crawling. 
He may put his head under a chair. Tahia sits on a rock and 
laughs and laughs. In the old-time, afraid were the people 
to sit over a child. What a laugh! 

Tiu laughed — that old man Tiu. He was always laughing 
at the old-time things. When he was a boy running around, 
he went to the Protetane [Protestant] school. On the sacred 
day he preached in the temple. One day Tiu goes up above 
to the sacred place of the old-time men. He carries an image 
in a basket — a stone image. It is the work of Tiu. He hides 
it under the stones of the sacred place. To-morrow he will 
find it for the Menike — much money has the Menike for 
stone images of the old time. He turns — ¢e/ —a god! — 
with a tail! — with eyes of fire! He runs, he leaps down, he 
goes fast. He falls upon his mat! Angry that god! The day 
beyond the next he will die. He dies. Yes, that old man Tiu 
was always laughing at the old lies. 

To-day the old-time tabu are dead — finished. Everybody 
laughs at those old-time lies. Everybody laughs. 

V ehinebae 

Who — ah — he — hooooooo000! * 

Up above — alone —! Ah! Vebinebae! 


*A tremendous minor decrescendo, believed to be the scream of 
ogresses, called vebinebae, who lurk in the mountains and the dark. 
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“Come here!” What is that! The talking of the komaa 
birds? That long, red thing — up — down —! Tschae! A ti 
leaf in the wind! Winking — eyes? There! On the rocks by 
the precipice! A crying —! Hau trees rubbing? No, no, no! 
A shriek! From that cave above! Vebinebae! 

At night — in the dark —! Ah! Vebinebae! 

A bad smell — someone’s pig? Shut the door! The trem- 
bling of the light — whose breath moves there? It is on the 
roof — that scratching! Why does the child stand up? 
Awake? No, no, no! Something pulls it! Who screams? 
Vebinebae! 

Vebinehae! Here — there — eyes! They jump from her 
head! Long, red tongue! It licks the earth! Cold, strong 
breath! It makes sick! Sharp, strong hands! They snatch, 
they carry away! That howl — in the air —in the dark — ! 
lV ebinebae! 

A Spell? 

The spell that makes eye-night — what talk is this? A 
bad thing of the old-time people? Many lies in the old-time! 
Why the keeping of that old woman Nati in prison? Who 
knows? 

Ah! This is the talk — 

Here is Paha: that Nati is his mother, Hemo is his woman. 
One day goes Paha in the boat to another island. In the 
night comes Mata-pua and takes that woman of Paha. A 
man with the strong desire, Mata-pua! 

One hears — it was not seen — 

Mata-pua with Hemo sleeping on one mat — the coming 
of to-morrow’s shade — the return of Paha to his house — 
ah! What is the sickness that comes to the eyes of Mata-pua? 
Like fire-wood making hot the stones of the oven! Comes the 
red-yellow light of the day like flames. It eats the flesh of his 
eyes! Cover the head of Mata-pua with a cloth, shut the 
door of his house, make night! Biting, piercing, is the light! 
After a while comes the night to the eyes of Mata-pua. Long, 
hot, black, is their sleep! 
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Hush! These are the words of that Mata-pua — crazy! 

A spell! Where is his pipe wet with the juice of his mouth? 
It is gone! Where is his waist-cloth soiled with the juices of 
his body? It is lost! Who dries the juices of Mata-pua with 
fire? Who covers them in a black hole in the earth? Who 
draws the circle of Tupa-amoa about them? Who calls that 
god to bring eye-night to Mata-pua? 

Listen! Not finished the talk. On the terrace of Mata. 
pua a man makes a fire. The name of that man — who 
knows? Perhaps there was no fire — much lying of the peo- 
ple of this land. 

Ah! In that fire he sees the image of a woman. Who says 
the name of that woman? No one says. After a while goes that 
man to the house of the old woman Nati, the mother of 
Paha. He carries a pig. Says he, “Where is the hole with the 
things of Mata-pua inside of it?” Says the old woman, 
“What hole?” “Here is a pig,” says the man. “I want no 
pig,” says she. Another time goes that man to the house of 
Nati. Two pigs are carried on a pole. No matter! No hole in 
the earth knows that Nati. “Rotten rat! Rotten rat!” 
screams Mata-pua. “I do not hear that bad name,” says Nati. 

Yes, it is better to keep the pipe in the pocket when there 
is talk like this. 

Ah! Finished is the noise in the house of Mata-pua. Only 
the noise of another fire. To make the cold wind of sickness, 
that fire? Who knows? In the morning, falls the little grand- 
son of Nati, the child of Paha, on the ground. He trembles, 
he spits white foam like the sea. He is cold — that child. 

Why does the old woman Nati dig in the earth? Why does 
she carry a bundle to Mata-pua? Why is she in the prison: 
Friend, these are questions without answers. To-day good 
are the eyes of Mata-pua, running about is the little boy of 
Paha, sleeping on Paha’s mat is that woman Hemo —. 

Perhaps it is the play of the people, this telling of lies. 

Heeatu Goes to Havaiki 
Ue! Ue! [Oo-way]! Soon Heeatu will go to Havaiki, 
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Heeatu the woman of Teiki, Heeatu the feeding child of 
Tetua. Strong is the sickness that eats her flesh. The cough 
is like the voice of the sea coming under the rocks. Long, 
long Heeatu has waited. Now she will go in her canoe to 
Havaiki, the island of beautiful people and much food. Ue! 

Make the canoe! Heeatu sends Teiki, her half, and her 
brothers for the wood — long flat wood behind the store of 
the Compagnie. She sits on the stone terrace of the house and 
watches the work. Forgotten is the sickness. Teiki lays her 
on the wood and scratches her length — she will lie long when 
she goes to Havaiki. Ta, ta, ta, ta — the hammer makes her 
canoe. Short is the work to-day with long flat wood and saw 
and nails; it is finished before the great fall of the sun. Be- 
fore, many days of watching had the old-time people — the 
falling of the temanu tree, the pulling to the house, the work 
with the stone axes, the slow shaping of that canoe to carry 
them to Havaiki — iong, beautiful the watching. Now it 
nights; finished is the work, and Heeatu rubs her cheek on 
the side of her canoe. The sea is strong [high tide]! This 
canoe will carry her to Havaiki! 

Dig the hole! Heeatu sends the men high on to the back- 
bone of the land. She sees them climb over the rocks, through 
the guava bushes. There is the place — high. She sees them 
dig. Before, the old-time men hid their canoes in the branches 
of banyan trees on sacred places where none could walk — 
tabu — safe. Heeatu laughs. That high place on the back- 
bone of the land, none will climb there, none will take her 
bones for fishhooks, none will catch her spirit there. She lies 
down by the canoe — close. She sleeps like a new child. 

Make a feast! Heeatu wants popoi and taro and pigs and 
fish — a great feast for all the people of that valley. Her 
mothers and fathers and brothers and sisters and children 
all work. They go up above, they go to the sea, this way and 
that. Heeatu leans against her canoe to see. There is Pena 
on the road. He makes his horse run. ‘“‘Whoo-ab-be-ho000000,” 
he calls to her and holds up two fat pigs in sacks. There are 
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Pahunui and Tiha jumping from their canoe. It is a big fish 
from the deep sea they bring. Four women sit around her. 
They beat the popoi; their children pile leaves one on the 
other ready to wrap it. They sing. Heeatu moves her body 
with the song. This is a great feast — a gift for all the people 
of that valley. They will say, “Good was Heeatu. She gave 
food to everybody.”’ She crawls into the canoe and sleeps. 

Ue! Ue! Heeatu has gone to Havaiki. It is tabu cock. The 
spirit goes out of her mouth — babu! Three times Teiki 
shoots his gun. The people know. Ue! Ue! 

Weep! Ue-ue-ue-ueueueue! All the people of that valley 
sound the we for Heeatu. The Protetanes come to her house, 
the Katolikas come, the people who loved her, the people who 
were angry with her, all the people in that valley come to 
cry ue to Heeatu: “O young woman, beautiful, good — 
e! e! e! e! This cry is for you! Do not die! Health is yours— 
O spirit, do not walk in this valley, do not harm us! Go 
quickly in your canoe to Havaiki!” 

Bring gifts! Here are sheets to wrap about Heeatu — white, 
clean; shoes for her feet — new shoes. Here is a handkerchief 
of silk, and money to pay for the canoe and the feast. The 
people lay these things close beside her. They all give — 
like friends. Why should they be afraid? Will the spit 
come back to harm friends? 

Carry the canoe up above and hide it in the hole! Hot 1s 
the sun, steep is the hill. The stones roll. The canoe rides 
heavy on the shoulders of the men. At the end of the trees 
some of the people turn around. The children run to the hole 
and down again. They laugh at each other. The women sit 
down to eat the ripe guavas. Ah — the canoe is in the land. 
It is the time the pastor throws a pinch of dirt on to the 
cover. Pena sits down close to the hole and a stone falls 
down. The men all laugh. They take off their coats and 
shovel the dirt into the hole fast. They laugh at Mohonu's 
broken shovel. Along the road by the sea comes a man ona 
horse. It is Huti from Hakahau. No, it is Moho. Not at ai, 
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that is Tita’s horse. The work stops. The men call. There he 
is! It is Huti. He throws up his hat. He beckons and they run 
' down to the road with their shovels. The women follow, 
picking guavas. = ee ae 

Ue! Ue! Heeatu is in Havaiki! Teiki, her half, climbs up, 
up, along the backbone of the land. He stumbles. He does 
not know his path. Tetua, the feeding-mother of Heeatu, 
lies close to the hole — alone. She does not know it nights. 

The Seeking of Fire by Maui 

From Mahuike was the beginning of the fire in the native 
land. In the old-time said the people, “No fire was there 
before the time of Mahuike.” Of that time speaks this story. 

In those days, disgusted was this people at the eating of 
things raw. Came the noise to them, “Very good the food 
at the place of Mahuike — a different thing at this chief's.” 

Among this people was a man who was an adept. Thought 
he of the saying of the people, found he that true was this 
thing. Just so. Good was that food with the richness. Said 
the people to this adept, “ What is this richness that was good 
in their food? Is breadfruit of us like that of them? Is banana 
of us like that of them? Is ma of us like that of them?” 

Said this adept, “Cooked in the oven is the food of 
Mahuike. Because of that, hot is the breadfruit, hot is the 
ma, when eat they these foods.”’ 

The great-grandson of Mahuike was Maui, the son of the 
grandson of Mahuike. Said the people to Maui, “A good 
thing that you bring fire for us from your great-grandfather, 
Mahuike.”’ 

Arrived Maui at the place of Mahuike. Said he, “‘ Mahuike 
— like, search I here for the fire.”’ 

Then said Mahuike, “From whom heard you of the fire of 
Mahuike?” 


“Indeed, just now came the noise among us — very good 
the food at Mahuike’s, it does not go wrong inside of the 
stomach. Thought I, because of the fire was your food good.” 

Then said Mahuike, “There in your lighter [of cocoanut 
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fibre] let us plant fire for you, O my great-grandson,” 
Then took Maui the lighter from out of the tail of his Join 
cloth and gave it into the hand of Mahuike. Took Mahuike 
this lighter of his great-grandson, put it on the sole of his 
foot, got fire from it on to the lighter, gave it into the hands 
of Maui. “There is the fire, my great-grandson.” 

Went Maui out upon the road. Rubbed he the thing on 
the ground, smothered he the fire. Came Maui to Mahuike. 
Saw Mahuike Maui. Said he, “Here you are come again?” 

Said Maui, “‘ Mahuike — iiike, search I here for the fire,” 

Said Mahuike, “What is this ending of the fire that | 
gave you?” 

Said Maui, “Having gone out on the road, looked J at the 
lighter. Finished was the fire on it.” 

Took Mahuike the lighter, put it on his knee. Lighted he 
the fire on this lighter. Took Maui the lighter upon going 
away. Again rubbed he the lighter on the ground, again 
smothered he the fire, again came back Maui to Mahuike. 
Having come near, stood Maui before the house. Called he, 
‘“‘ Mahuike — iiike, search I here for the fire.” 

Then gave Mahuike the fire from the chest. Said he to his 
great-grandson, “Besides this no fire remains. Go!” 

Went Maui with a laugh. Knew he that one fire still re- 
mained — the fire at the head of Mahuike. On the road 
rubbed he this lighter on the ground. Having extinguished 
it, came he again to Mahuike. Lying down, asleep, was 
Mahuike. Said Maui, “ Mahuike — iiike, search I here for 
the fire.” 

Then chanted the gods of Mahuike: 

From where is the fire? 
From the head of Mahuike? 
Tabu the fire from there, 
From the head of Mahuike. 


Woke Mahuike. Said Maui again, ‘“‘Mahuike — uke, 
search I here for the fire.” | 
When asked Maui for the fire from his head, rose Mahuike 
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in anger, In choler, in fury. Said Mahuike, “What is your 

lesire, my great-grandson! All the fires have I given away. 

What seek you here now, my great-grandson? Of the fire 
remaining, the fire of my end, it is not to be passed to you, 
p my great- -grandson. If you are strong, passes to you my fire. 
b If f you fall, it will not pass to you. 
' Then combated Mahuike with Maui. Came a close com- 
bat, came a close combat, came a close combat. Then fell 
Mahuike. Said Mahuike, “Mad is your strength, oh my 
great- grandson.” Came again Maui. Made he Mahuike to 
+ fall upon his face. Fell the face of Mahuike! Clinched again 
those two. Thus came they close — fought, fought. 
| Then said the gods to Maui, “Do not give in lest the fire 
pass not to you.” 

Then ended the strength of Mahuike. Struck the head of 
Mahuike on the stones. Broke into pieces the head of 
Mahuike. Then gave he the fire from his head. Flew some 
fire inside of the trees, flew some inside of the rocks. Scat- 
tered over the lands were all the fires of Mahuike. 

Then said the gods to Maui, “Strong play for you, this 
coming to seek the fire of Mahuike.” 

Came Maui then to his relatives. Said the adept, ‘Where 
is your fire?” 

“There are all the fires of Mahuike — scattered over all 
of the lands.” Said Maui to his people, “Take the wood, 
break it apart, lay flat the long piece on the ground. For the 
hand is the short piece. Rub one piece on top of the other.” 

Said the people, “Then how?” 

Said Maui, “Then get the fire. —_ the longness of the 
tub get we our fire.” 

Rubbed these people and the nen of the rub did 
make flame the fire on top of the long stick. Marvelled this 
people of Maui. Said this adept, “Here now is the richness 
that was good in the food of Mahuike.” Then made they the 
fire on the long stick and planted it in the dry cocoanut 
fibre. Grew then the flames of the fire. 














AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 
SOME EUROPEAN NOVELS IN TRANSLATION 


Tue Heretic oF Soana, dy GERHART Hauptmann, B. W. Huebsch, 

Dr. GraksLer, by ARTHUR SCHNITZLER, Thomas Seltzer. 

STRAIT IS THE GATE, by ANDRE Give, 4. 4. Knopf. 

Mastro-Don Gesua.po, dy GIovANNI VERGA, Thomas Seltzer. 

DownstrEAM, by Sicrrip StweErtTz, 4. 4. Knopf. 

THE PxHILosoPHER’s Stone, dy J. ANKER Larsen, 4. 4. Knopf. 

BuppEeNnBROOKS, 4y THomas Mann, 2 vols., 4. A. Knopf. 
TuE practice of publishing translations of contemporary European 
literature is fast growing in this country and should be encouraged, 
for even a poor translation is a better medium than an inadequate 
command of a foreign language. It is remarkable how few Ameri- 
cans, even of the younger generation, with all the foreign language 
courses in our colleges, the intensive experience of war, and uni- 
versal travel, have a real command of any language other than 
their own. On translations, therefore, we must depend for the 
wide dissemination of foreign literature. That such a dissemina- 
tion is highly desirable goes without saying — although after 
Rolland’s ineffectual appeal to “good Europeans” (“Above the 
Battle’’) ostensibly welded to an ideal solidarity by the cultural 
exchanges preceding the conflict, one becomes skeptical of the 
efficiency of cultural exchanges to establish bonds of sympathy 
and understanding sufficient to withstand the passions of war. 
There are, however, many other reasons for the importation in 
whatever form our public will absorb them of the products of 
alien genius. And Americans more than other peoples need in the 
process of their fast growth to maturity the specific education that 
European novels and plays still can offer them — an education 
in new ideas. . 

The basis of selection from the European output for the Amer'- 
can public is uncertain, depending in part on the individual pub- 
lisher’s judgment of what his segment of the general unknown 
public will buy, in part on the reputation of a work already 
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established at home, corrected in all instances by consideration 
for the peculiar limitations of American taste and American 
morals, so far as these can be gauged. The inevitable result is 


‘that any season’s offerings of translations from contemporary 


authors is a heterogeneous and accidental group of titles, with no 
discoverable principle of choice. In the present gathering, for 
example, there is Verga’s Sicilian story, the scene dating from 
1820, first published in 1888, Thomas Mann’s “classic” “‘ Bud- 
denbrooks,” the scene laid in the first half of the last century, 
written before 1901, Gide’s “Strait is the Gate,” which first 
appeared in Ig10, together with J. Anker Larsen’s prize novel 
“The Philosopher’s Stone,” Sigfrid Siwertz’s “Downstream,” 
both strictly contemporary, and finally contributions by Schnitz- 
ler and Hauptmann, which from lack of evidence to the contrary 
we may consider contemporary. These novels range in spirit 
and method from the forthright realism of the ’eighties to the 
religious mysticism of post-war decadence, with no discoverable 
synthesis or movement in their impulse. They are merely isolated 
specimens of contemporary literature that having had an extended 
appeal within the European circle have been picked at random by 
different American publishers for introduction to the United 
States. 

Even so, some generalization is possible on the basis of what is 
not to be found among them as well as what is. And first it is 
notable that of the four novels written presumably — one cannot 
say with certainty how long the manuscripts of Hauptmann and 
Schnitzler may have been held back — since the great war, not 
one betrays the slightest trace of its influence in any respect, which 
accords with what is, generally speaking, true of the situaton 
to-day throughout the world. Imaginative writers old and young 
have turned their backs on the war, as by common consent, 
ignoring it as fact and as idea. Also the impression is confirmed 
that the older generation of writers, those who had come to their 
maturity and fame by 1914, have finished. Whether due to the 
waste of war, to change in public interest, or to personal accident, 
the older masters who have published new work since the armistice 
have betrayed by their feebleness, their unreality, the conscious- 
ness of the ending of their world. In the present instance Arthur 
Schnitzler repeats faint-heartedly, with a middle-age weariness, 
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his trite theme of philander, the sentimental male in the perplexi. 
ties of amorous choice. A theme first given out with the sparkle 
of youth in “Anatol” a quarter of a century ago, now become stale 
and feeble in “Dr. Graesler,” whose sickliness of sexual sent. 
mentality may well enough symbolize the decadence of Vienn; 
stripped of its gaiety and insolence, which charmed, in a seamy 
and undistinguished old age. By this time, as in “ Casanova’ 
Homecoming,” the male hero is fast ageing, his erotic prowess 
declining to an insignificant impotence. The world, one may say, 
has also passed beyond the theme, as so treated, and Schnitzler, 
although a doctor of medicine, has not dressed it up afresh in 
the new psychological wardrobe of the Freudians. 

Gerhart Hauptmann is altogether another case of the post-war 
appearance of a former master. His long roll of important plays — 
the most important plays written since Ibsen, including such 
diverse masterpieces as “The Weavers,” “The Sunken Bell,” 
“Fuhrmann Henschel,” “The Beaver Coat” — places him ina 
category apart as one of the almost great from the preceding era. 
Hauptmann displayed versatility as well as variety (and there is 
a distinction!). His versatility found expression in the old days in 
several efforts in prose fiction, of which “The Fool in Christ” 
was one of the most memorable and perplexing commentaries of 
the age, while his “Atlantis” was of the cheapest journalism. 
His hand in prose fiction was manifestly uncertain. The present 
story, “The Heretic of Soana,” I wish to believe to be of old date, 
very far back among his youthful uncertainties. The ancient theme 
of conflict between the puritan and the pagan conception of 
“purity” gains neither psychological depth nor outward grace 
in this crude fiction frame. The old uncertainty as to whether his 
predominant mood is romantic or realistic curiously survives in 
this picture of the conversion of the ascetic priest to Pan. These 
two stray offerings of the past indicate that the older generation 
has nothing to say to the present world. 

Upon two novels by younger hands, writers who were not knows 
in former days, J. Anker Larsen’s “The Philosopher’s Stone” an¢ 
Sigfrid Siwertz’s “Downstream,” the attention pauses, not that 
either novel is intrinsically of the first importance (another 
“Jean Christophe,” “Pelle,” “Small Souls,” or even a “Worlds 
Illusion”) but because at least they are new with fresh perceptions 
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olexi. and experimental craftsmanship. The newness of “The Philoso- 
arkle pher’s Stone” (which won some colossal publisher’s prize) is more 
Stale in its experimentation than in actual accomplishment. The method 
enti. ‘; what for a clearer term may be called that of the universal 
enna picture, such as Wasserman has popularized, a canvas filled with 
eamy many loosely related figures, with much incoherent detail, ren- 
ova’ dered impressionistically rather than realistically. The preoccupa- 
wes tion in this instance as in “The World’s Illusion” is with the 
r say, religious impulse, outside of dogmas and creeds — the religious 
tzler, sensibility. In “The Philosopher’s Stone” the religious emotion 
sh in is abundantly related to the sex impulses of the chief characters, 
some of whom are sufficiently abnormal to be classed as hysterics. 
t-war ‘The pervasive sense of the immanence and potency of religious 
ys — emotion, beneath all institutional formalism, in our modern life 
‘such is the most vivid accomplishment of this chaotic and unconvincing | 
Bell,” allegory. Although stimulating as a technical effort to break the F 
ina bonds of a literal realism for the sake of a more intimate revelation ) 
g era. of consciousness, the novel succeeds — as Strindberg often did — 
ere is in creating fantasy rather than illuminating allegory. Andreyev, 
Ls in who was the boldest experimenter in this field, also failed more 
rrist” often than he succeeded. And yet, one suspects, the way for the 
ies of novel out of the old ruts lies in this direction. ti 
alism. Although American novelists for the most part have dealt 
resent gingerly and at second hand with the “new psychology” — they a 
date, will be experimenting with it when Freud and his tribe have been i. 
heme laid aside in Europe! — to what extent it has become the intellec- | 
on of tual commonplace of our day may be inferred in the assurance Ca 
grace and the competence of “‘ Downstream.” This novel assumes such be 
er his a familiarity with the Freudian terms and the Freudian outlook 
ves in on life that it must bewilder all but professional readers on this 
These side of the Atlantic. This same assurance and competence provide 
ration an excellent opportunity of judging the success and the failure 
of the Freudian method when applied to creative literature. The 
nown trouble with psychoanalysis in the novel, at least as it has been 
” and employed thus far, is that the creator becomes hag-ridden by his 
t that formulas and moulds his characters to illustrate his psychological 
other theories. Each puppet is tagged at birth and lives its life with an 
‘orld’s inhuman consistency. The whole crew of Selambs in “Down- 


ptions stream” are moved on the single pivot of a thwarted, dreary 
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childhood, and their separate perversities are uncrossed by the 
ordinary complexity of impulse and inheritance that may be 
observed in any kitchen garden of experience. Peter Selamb js 
perverted to greed, becomes the diabolic formula of money lust: 
the saintly Hedwig because of an accidental view of some de. 
bauched servants at an impressionable age becomes inverted 
lust plus greed; Laura, irresponsible and heartless greed without 
the lust, and so on. Moreover, these Freudian explorers of the 
underground (as Miss Rebecca West displayed in “The Judge”) 
are oddly dependent upon the mechanics of a crass melodrama to 
pull off their purposed demonstrations of impulse and complex. 
Hedwig, for example, demonstrates her dual psyche by literally 
loving her consumptive husband to his death in order that she 
may get sole possession of his fortune and thus satisfy her miserly 
instinct in a ferocious misery! The last words of ‘“‘ Downstream” 
are these: “Who knows? Perhaps one day he [the inheritor of the 
Selamb acquisitions] will fight the battle of civilization with the 
ill-gotten wealth of the Selambs against those who hunt in flocks. 
The best days of the Selamb system are now over and the egoism 
of the masses is perhaps now the greater danger.”’ Does the 
novelist wish to leave the impression that his main concern with 
the Selamb complex has been as the social philosopher, depicting 
representative specimens of our capitalistic system? If so in his 
preoccupation with type (and Freud) he has forgotten, as many 
a brilliant novelist before him, the individual. The Selambs are 
not the product of a social system, nor the creators of one: they 
are but extravagant excrescences of any social system. None the 
less, as a determined effort to break old moulds of thought, to dig 
down beneath superficial motives into some subsoil of the human 
spirit and thus get at the deeper foundations of character, psycho- 
analysis may enlarge the scope of the novel. ‘‘ Downstream ”’ even 
more than “The Philosopher’s Stone” testifies to the greater 
virility of the novel to-day in Europe than in either England ot 
America. Something other than prettiness in the old patterns wil 
come from the experiments of Larsen, Siwertz, Mann, Wasser- 
man, Hamsun, while Galsworthy and Bennett at their best are 
but the terminal milestones of an era. 

It may seem strange that from France should be imported into 
the land of the Puritans such a product of puritanism as Andre 
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Gide’s “Strait is the Gate.” The theme of suffering for the sake 
of suffering, the exaltation of futile sacrifice, the glorification of 
esoistic “virtue,” no longer has the vogue among us that it once 


* had. From “The Scarlet Letter” we have turned to “Cytherea.” 
’ But it is well to be reminded, perhaps, that there is in France a 
| Huguenot tradition as potent if not as pervasive as the Catholic 
‘and Latin tradition. The present protagonist of that Huguenot 
tradition is Gide just as Barrés has long been the literary protago- 
" nist of the more expected tradition. Both have in them something 


parochial and alien to the foreign mind, as is often the case with 


| secondary spirits. “Strait i is the Gate” is as purely local and un- 
contemporary as “Sous I’oeil des Barbares” or “Colette Bau- 


doche.” Possibly with Gide it is an exaggerated sensibility, which 


' smells mustily in this modern world: his men weep like children 


at slight provocation, fall on their knees freely, exhibit, in words, 
an excess of emotionality, which is now discounted as pathologic. 
Indeed, the case of Alissa Bucolin, which Gide treats with such 
tender analysis, belongs more fitly to the Freudians than anything 
n “Downstream.” In the girl’s inheritance there is given a sug- 
gestion of pathologic cause for her neurosis, but this unsentimental 
theory is not developed. The tragedy involved in Alissa’s form 
of hysteria hardly illustrates “the moral psychology of Protes- 
tantism”! Nor is there in it anything of the ancient beauty of 
sacrifice. 

That it makes less difference than historians of literature are 
wont to believe in just what epoch a vigorous writer appears, just 
where he drops in his line, if it has length and sinker enough, may 
be perceived in Mr. Lawrence’s brisk translation of Verga’s story 
of a tiny Sicilian hill town in the early nineteenth century, 
“Mastro-Don Gesualdo.” The impression it gives in whole and 
in part is of an amazing vitality (well sustained by the translator) 
and hence of modernity. Both in manner and in spirit it is in 
utter contrast to M. Gide’s somewhat sickly sensibility. This far- 
off unfamiliar little world of peasants and lesser nobility palpitates 
with light and with ferocious action. The Italian gift seems funda- 
mentally to be histrionic, and Verga’s special gift — as recalled 
in his well known “Cavalleria” — is the dramatization of crowds, 
intensely vocal crowds. “Mastro-Don Gesualdo” is for a novel 
dramatized almost to the unattainable ideal striven for by Henry 
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James. After absorbing this fiery picture of a vivid life one wonders 


why Verga has so long escaped the eye of the translator, in favor of 


such commonplace writers as Ibanez. Verga has no journalistic 
taint: his wine is undiluted with sentimentality, verbosity. 
or propaganda. It is like the wine of Sicily, harsh and pungent, 
hot with the spice of sun-drenched grapes. : 
Good books, they tell us, are timeless, of which truism the 
excellent translation of Thomas Mann’s close, leisurely chronicle 
of a North German bourgeoisie is sufficient proof. We don’t like 
this sort of patient study of a mediocre society in these rushing 
United States, at least our newspaper columnists often tell us so, 
although when one is brought to our attention from a distant 
land with all the disadvantages of strange names and alien cus. 
toms we are likely to perceive its power and its charm. | mean 
specifically the kind of broad-based and wide picture of life that 
the craftsman proposes to himself when he sits down to a large 
canvas and deliberately puts therein a townful of different folk 
and relates their fates for several generations: what Rolland did for 
the intellectual and spiritual life of modern Europe; what in a 
narrower and more decayed form Proust has done for the same 
period in “Ala Recherche du Temps Perdu”’; what Nexé has done 
for the agricultural and laboring classes of little Denmark; what 
Hamsun and Couperus in lesser degree have accomplished. 
‘“‘Buddenbrooks”’ is not like any one of these, possibly not as 
enduring as two or three of them, but it is planned on the same 
generous lines, has the same appeal of something thorough) 
accomplished for all time — and it was the performance of a 
youth of twenty-six! How did he know it all — how could he 
master such a prodigious mass of material at that age? Because 
‘“‘Buddenbrooks”” was in the youth’s blood, inherited rather 
than merely acquired by observation. The novel has long been 
recognized in Germany as a masterpiece. It was written more than 
twenty years ago, before the popularity of psychoanalysis, and 
yet the essence of the theory is exemplified in the fate of the house 
of Buddenbrooks. As a spiritual historian Mann is as modern as 
the Wassermans or the Siwertzes and more convincing. His 
rather than “Downstream” is the true picture of that old order 
which finally went up in dust a few years ago. The creator of 
“Buddenbrooks” is always the observer, never the psychopath, 
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and he has no brief either for or against the scheme of things as 
Jlustrated in the narrow little society of the small North Sea 
sown. He has the pictorial gift, the instinct to represent, the sense 
of fow and change in human lives. 

So, with this admirable picture of a sluggish pool of life, which 
‘s of no school, no particular tendency, no special modernism of 
anv kind, I conclude my brief consideration of these specimens 
of contemporary European fiction. For “ Buddenbrooks”’ is the 
most heartening reminder of the timeless nature, the enduring 
character of the real novel, which is social history. It renews 
faith, promising that in due season we shall have another “War 
and Peace” for the understanding of this age, as well as many 
smaller pictures; when the jargon of psychoanalysis is heard no 
more and its “discoveries” have either been forgotten or absorbed 
into the marrow of our perceptions. 

Rogpert Herrick 
SHELLEY 
\rieL: THE Lire or SHeLitey, 46y Anpré Maurois, translated by 
Fira D’Arcy, D. Appleton & Co. 
SHELLEY AND THE Uwnromantics, 46y Otwen Warp CAmpPBELL, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Two or three rather unfamiliar facts emerge from Mrs. Camp- 
bell’s life of Shelley. One is that his very worst poem, “Queen 
Mab,” has been the most popular of his longer poems, having 
gone through more than fifteen editions by 1887, and being still 
the best known of Shelley’s poems in Germany. Another is that 
Jane Clairmont, Mary Godwin’s step-sister, Byron’s mistress and 
mother of Allegra, lived down to 1879; and that powerful savage, 
Trelawney, to 1881. 

But have we not all made up our minds about Shelley? The sole 
important thing concerning him is that he is one of the foremost 
of English lyric poets. No one cares anything to-day about his 
“philosophy”; and if the details of his futile, unhappy career could 
be forgotten, it would be the better for his memory. Shelley’s 
true life was lived in an ideal world, among the divinely beautiful 
creations of his imagination, afar from the sphere of our sorrow, 
pinnacled dim in the intense inane, where music and moonlight 
and feeling are one and the shapes that haunt thought’s wilder- 
nesses are more real than living man. 
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Yet here are two new lives of this unearthly spirit. M. Maurois 
is a novelist and has made Shelley’s life into a novel; not a fiction, 
however — for the book is well documented — but a vivifieg 
biography. It is a clever, even a brilliant, sketch in the ironica| 
fashion of Mr. Strachey. The absurdities of the youthful philos. 
opher lend themselves particularly well to this treatment. The 
most unpractical of men, without any common sense or sense o/ 
humor to check his extravagances: Utopian, Quixotic, with , 
fiery hatred of oppression, and noble aspirations for the future 
of humanity, absolutely unselfish, visionary, ridiculous, he would 
strip himself of every penny and run into debt to serve his friends 
or the persecuted victims of tyranny. That pompous old dead 
beat, William Godwin, bled him white; Leigh Hunt and his 
numerous family settled down on him like a cloud of locusts, 
He pensioned off all manner of people who were in need, or to 
whom he imagined that he was under obligations. His own wants 
were simple to asceticism: he drank no wine, he ate no meat, but 
lived mostly on bread and raisins. Byron’s genius he admired, but 
his gross sensualities he abhorred; while Byron testified that Shel- 
ley was the best man that he had known and the most perfect 
gentleman that ever crossed a drawing-room. 

Like that other master of caustic biography, Mr. Strachey, 
M. Maurois refrains from comment or interpretation, letting the 
facts speak for themselves; but in the manner in which these are 
presented there results the same subtle cynicism. That, after all, 
was the attitude of Shelley’s early friends and memoir writers, 
Hogg and Peacock: a mixture of affection and admiration with 
a mischievous amusement at the unworldly poet’s vagaries. And 
there is, of course, that well known description by the sharp-eyed 
Hazlitt. Be it caricature, be it portrait, it is the /ocus classicus 
on its subject. “A fire in his eye, a fever in his blood, a maggot in 
his brain, a hectic flutter in his speech, which mark out the 
philosophic fanatic. He is sanguine-complexioned and shril- 
voiced.” (“The sound of him shrieky,” wrote Carlyle.) And so on 
for a page or more, greatly to Leigh Hunt’s indignation. 

It is not hard to make comedy out of Shelley’s misadventures, 
but they had tragic sequels. In his various escapades he seems (0 
have been accompanied or followed by a swarm of women. Wher 
he ran away with Harriet Westbrook, their flight was promote: 
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by her elder sister, who presently joined the fugitives and took 
up her residence with them. Soon was added to the youthful 
ménage Miss Elizabeth Hitchener, a schoolma’am, ten years 
Shelley’s senior, with whom he had been carrying on a long 
philosophical correspondence and who now, at his urgent solicita- 
tion, gave up her school and came on to live with the Shelleys. 

Later his elopement to Switzerland with Mary Godwin was one 
of the most sociable elopements that one remembers to have 
read of. Mary took along her step-sister, Jane Clairmont. The 
latter's mother, described by Charles Lamb, as “‘a very disgusting 
woman and wears green spectacles,” pursued the party and over- 
took them at Calais. She insisted that her daughter should come 
home with her, but her daughter wouldn’t, and all three elopers 
went on their way. 

Shelley idealized all these women and, when afterwards dis- 
illusioned, used very violent language about them. They were 
worms, brown demons, wretched creatures, etc. 

“Ariel” came out while Mrs. Campbell’s book was going 
through the press, and she pays her respects to it in a footnote. 
“The same unfortunate tendency to misrepresent and vulgarize 
the poet is very marked in M. Maurois’ witty but partly fictitious 
study ‘Ariel,’ which has appeared while the present work was in 
the press.” 

Very different, in effect, is the spirit in which these two lives of 
Shelley are conceived. M. Maurois deals with the man, not with the 
poet. He attempts no critical estimate of Shelley’s work, makes the 
merest incidental mention of two or three of the longer poems and 
quotes a few passages from “Epipsychidion” because of their 
biographical interest. Over a third of Mrs. Campbell’s book con- 
sists of an elaborate analysis and valuation of all Shelley’s poetry. 
Her criticisms are faithfully done, minute, thorough, discriminat- 
ing, but perhaps a bit too eingebend. The reader questions, for 
example, whether “‘ Prometheus Unbound” is worth the profound 
study which she devoted to it. There is some confused thinking 
and some clumsy writing in her book, but she is a loyal worshipper 
of her poet and defends him at every point against his detractors; 
or, as she prefers to call them, his “enemies.” She is very stern 
with Matthew Arnold and very contemptuous of Charles Kingsley. 
That muscular Christian had spoken of the young atheist as 
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“womanish,” perhaps because he took no interest in the games of 
the Eton playing field; where, according to Wellington, the battle 
of Waterloo was won. But, according to Shelley, Waterloo was 
lost. 

As for Matthew Arnold, he was irritated by Dowden’s noble 
apologetics and his attempt to exonerate Shelley from the respon. 
sibility of his first wife’s suicide. Mark Twain and Matthew 
Arnold were a queer pair to be associated in any cause; but they 
both took up the cudgels for Harriet: the former from his chival. 
rous spirit towards all women; the latter from that sense of fairness 
which always held his critical balances even. 

And I think that most men will go along with them, while 
women like Mrs. Campbell instinctively incline to throw the 
blame on poor Harriet. She did not measure up to her husband’s 
intellectual demands? Well, what of it? How many women do’ 
She was a nice girl, she loved him well and had borne him two 
children. He had made himself responsible for her happiness. 
Such is the masculine point of view. But Shelley was not a man’s 
man. There was something womanish about him, as Kingsley 
said, and he gets his best reactions from sympathetic women. 
Look at his portraits: a feminine face, the face of a creature gentle 
and refined, but excitable even to hysteria. Shelley had infinite 
courage both moral and physical; cared little for life and was al- 
ways reckless of his own safety. But that kind of courage is quite 
compatible with a lack of male stamina. 

Arnold found Shelley “inflammable.” Mrs. Campbell denies 
that he was a philanderer. But perhaps these opposite theories of 
him are not irreconcilable. He was always falling in love with some 
woman and paying court to her in lovely verses. Besides his two 
wives, there were, in quick succession, Harriet Grove, Elizabeth 
Hitchener, Cornelia Turner, Emilia Viviani, and Jane Williams. 
These loves of Shelley were neither entirely Platonic nor entirely 
passionate. He was about as near to being a disembodied spirit 
as it is possible for a being of flesh and blood to be. Perhaps the 
truest account of the matter is to say that he loved — not with 
his soul, not with his body — but with his imagination. Indeed, 
as has been said before, Shelley lived in his imagination. He had 


too much imagination. Those splendid, unreal landscapes in 
“Alastor,” “The Witch of Atlas,” “The Revolt of Islam,’ 
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“Prometheus Unbound” — they leave the reader dizzy and ex- 
Bhausted. I remember once while floating through one of these 
y anoramas, what a relief it was to come upon the line 


As bats at the wired windows of a dairy. 


Bhat homely touch! It brought me back from clouds and ocean 
: caverns and Alpine summits and aurora borealis to this blessed 
earth, Wordsworth’s good old solid earth once more. 

Mrs. Campbell’s life of the poet and review of his works are 
© the result of conscientious, appreciative labor and have a genuine 
\alue. But her title is puzzling, and in her chapter on the romantic 
revival she seems rather to be unburdening herself of a lecture on 
a celebrated literary movement than to be dealing with a matter 
‘ naturally belonging to her subject. For who are her “unroman- 
‘tics’? Why, Walter Scott and Byron and Coleridge and every- 
» body, in short, except Shelley and, in a lesser degree, Wordsworth 

and Keats. To maintain this thesis she has to propound a new 

definition of those much defined terms romance, romantic, ro- 
manticism, etc., rejecting the commonly accepted definitions 
offered by a writer whom she refers to as 

H. Beers 


CROCE AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE FLUX 


History: Irs THEory AND Practice (¢ranslated by Douglas Ainslee), 
Harcourt, Brace & Co.; THe Poetry or Dante (translated by Douglas 
dinslee), Henry Holt & Co.; Artosto, SHAKESPEARE AND Cor- 
NEILLE (¢ranslated by Douglas Ainslee), Henry Holt & Co.; GoETHE 
(translated by E. Anderson), A. A. Knopf;—by Benevetro Croce. 

Tue Rerorm or Epucation, 6y Giovanni GENTILE, with an Intro- 
duction by BeneDETTO Croce, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Benepetro Croce, é4y F. R. Piccout, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Exoucu of Croce has already been translated to make it possible 
to form an estimate of him without going beyond English. The 
task 1s further facilitated by Signor Piccoli’s excellent exposition 
of his philosophy from a Crocean point of view. Many of our 
intellectuals who are in revolt against what they deem to be Puri- 
tanism have, on learning that Croce stood for free expression in 
art, inclined to welcome him without inquiring too narrowly into 
the underlying doctrine. Anyone who makes such an inquiry will 
find the whole subject singularly difficult. According to Signor 
Piccoli, he will have to grapple with “a coherent and austere 
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theory of knowledge of a kind that in the modern decadence oj 
philosophical studies and of general culture is rapidly becoming 
unintelligible even to the most highly cultivated.”” My own con. 
clusion, after much reading of Croce, is that he combines numer. 
ous peripheral merits with a central wrongness and at times wit) 
something that seems uncomfortably like a central void. To state 
this conclusion without supporting it adequately is to run the 
risk of seeming at once arbitrary and ill-natured; to support ; 
adequately would require a volume. It may be possible, however, 
to make a few general distinctions that will enable the reader tp 
judge for himself whether he is likely to agree or disagree with 
Croce in the main trend of his thinking. 

One may perhaps best start from his own statement that there 
is no permanent problem of philosophy. Those who believe in the 
need and possibility of standards will insist that there is a perma. 
nent problem — what Plato calls the problem of the One and the 
Many. Unless there is something that abides in the midst of change 
and serves to measure it, it is obvious that there can be no stand. 
ards. Plato himself is an idealist in the sense that he refers the 
mere flux of life to a world of ideas that transcends it. No smal 
confusion is introduced by the fact that Croce, an arch-enemy o/ 
Platonism and indeed of every form of transcendence, likewise 
calls himself an idealist. His type of idealism is in the main that 
of Hegel but without the Absolute. He is indeed a chief example 
of that substitution of Hegelian “ideals” for Platonic “ideas” 
that is, according to Mr. P. E. More, the great calamity of modem 
philosophy. Croce himself seems to be aware of something serious! 
wrong with the present situation. In the Introduction to “The 
Reform of Education” by his fellow “idealist”? Giovanni Gentile, 
he makes a plea for a “new Christianity” or a “new Humanism,’ 
and goes on to express the hope that we may thus be rescued 
“from intellectual anarchy, from unbridled individualism, from 
sensualism, from scepticism, from pessimism, from every aberta- 
tion which for a century and a half has been harassing the soul o/ 
man and the society of mankind under the name of Romanticism.” 
This is a ringing manifesto; unfortunately, coming from Croce, 
it does not ring true. The Hegelian idea of development which he 
has adopted in an extreme form is, as he himself points out, a cu!- 
minating expression of the romantic movement in philosophy. 
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\oreover, the work of Vico, perhaps his chief spiritual ancestor 
next to Hegel, is in his own phrase a “rich and organic anticipa- 
‘ion of romantic thought.” In general, nothing could be more 
romantic than Croce’s cult of intuition in the sense of pure 
spontaneity and untrammelled expression, his tendency to reduce 
art to a sort of lyrical overflow that is not disciplined to any 
permanent centre of judgment in either creator or critic and the 
consequent identification of genius and taste. 

The result of Croce’s failure to see the One in the Many and so 
to impose standards upon the flux is a weakening or obliteration 
of boundaries. In his central trend indeed he may perhaps be 
best defined as a neo-Hegelian confusionist. He not only denies 
the validity of genres in literature and art but finally identifies 
religion with philosophy and philosophy in turn with history. 
Since everything is a matter of process, since the reality of a 
thing is revealed only by what it has become, history or at least 
a certain kind of history, tends to be the final beneficiary of all 
Croce’s merging of frontiers. His book on “‘History”’ is therefore 
of extreme importance for the understanding of his point of view. 
Here as elsewhere it is possible to bestow hearty praise on the 
peripheral excellencies. In his survey of the theory and practice 
of history from Greco-Roman times to the present day he has 
brought to the support of his own great learning that of the 
Swiss Fueter. According to this book, American professors of 
history suffer from the pseudo-scientific haughtiness of the 
German specialist. The superstition of the “document” has taken 
the place of serious thought. In that case they have much to learn 
from Croce. If they refuse to follow him to the end, the reason 
may be, not their supposed imperviousness to ideas, but their 
common sense. When Croce declares for example that the man who 
seeks to cut individuals out of history “has cut out with them 
history itself,” a sensible person can only applaud; but when he 
asserts “that history should not apply to the deeds and the 
personages that are its material the qualifications of good and evil, 
as though there really were good and evil facts in the world, 
people who are good and people who are evil,” one becomes aware 
of some fatal omission in his philosophy. After virtually denying 
the existence of types, he makes of history so pure a type that 
anyone who affirms, let us say, that Abraham Lincoln was a better 
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man than Nero departs in so far from the historical attitude. 

The historian is not to reject or condemn or in general indulge in 
“negative judgments”; for according to the Hegelian dialectic, 
nothing, not even the great war, is evil per se. It is merely the 
necessary thesis of some antithesis, the conflict between which 
will be resolved in a higher synthesis, which is destined to be super- 
seded in turn. How are we to know that all this process is really 
progress or improvement? To have any assurance on this point one 
seems to need some goal, set above the flux, towards which the 
historical development is moving. According to Croce, there is no 
such goal and no beatitude or felicity (as has been traditionally 
supposed) with reference to it. . 

Croce’s identification of history and philosophy is in interesting 
contrast with the familiar view of Aristotle that poetry is more 
serious and philosophical than history for the simple reason that 
it is less implicated in the flux, freer in other words to disengage 
the typical and the representative from the welter of the actual. 
Needless to say, Croce rejects this view of poetry as a creative 
imitation of the universal in favor of his own view of poetry as 
expression and lyrical spontaneity. In his application of his critical 
method to various great poets he says much that is admirable — 
a person of his vast learning and intellectual brilliancy could 
hardly fail to do so. He is perhaps at his best in his negative judg- 
ments — in his rejection, for example, of various irrelevancies 
that have sought to impose themselves as criticism of Dante and 
Shakespeare. There remains, however, the question as to the 
central adequacy of the method, a question that forces itself upon 
one with special insistency in the case of the volume on Dante. 
According to Croce, the religious and reflective element of the 
Divine Comedy has no importance, at least objectively. Its 
structure is a hindrance rather than a help to the enjoyment of the 
poetry. The work is to be regarded, not architectonically, but as 
a collection of lyrics. 

That such a view of poetry should lead to depreciation of the 
intellect and of conscious art is inevitable. Mr. Spingarn, for ex- 
ample, assured us a few years ago, in the name of Croce, that the 
“art of a child is art quite as much as that of Michelangelo.” 
This no doubt goes beyond anything that Croce himself would 
sanction. It is however permissible, according to Sainte-Beuve, 
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to study the faults of the master in the exaggeration of the 
disciples. Even more significant perhaps than Croce’s attitude 
towards the intellect is his attitude towards the will. Dante, 
though a profoundly reflective poet, puts his final emphasis, not 
upon the intellect, but upon a higher will (“His will is our peace”’). 
If there has been any loss in the passage from the mediaeval to 
the modern point of view it is surely here — in the weakening, 
namely, of man’s sense of his dependence on a higher will. Signor 
Piccoli remarks that Croce’s view of the will has much in common 
with that of Bergson. Bergson for his part has recently avowed 
that his philosophy of éan vital is imperialistic; the vital urge 
coincides practically, he says, with the will to power in individuals 
and nations. Anyone who feels the need of some effective counter- 
poise to the free expansion of the lust of domination will evidently 
not find what he is seeking in either Croce or Bergson. Their ap- 
peal is to something that is at the opposite pole from the pursuit 
of peace — to the love, namely, of change and motion for their 
own sake, to the psychic restlessness that is the inner equivalent 
of the unparalleled increase of power and speed in the outer world. 
In general, the strength of Croce and other recent philosophers of 
the flux is less in themselves than in the fact that they have the 
whole age as their accomplice. 

Papini, the only other living Italian thinker who rivals Croce 
in international prominence, has devoted to him one of his “Slash- 
ings” (Stroncature), in which he makes shrewd thrusts at his neo- 
Hegelian confusion. Unfortunately he does not offer the right 
avenue of escape from this confusion. If Croce practises criticism 
in a way that is subversive of standards, Papini has based his 
“Life of Christ” on a blank denial of the critical spirit. Perhaps 
no one has seen more clearly than Goethe the problem involved 
in being a true modern, in other words critical, and at the same 
time maintaining standards. Croce’s failure to do justice to this 
aspect of Goethe is one reason why his treatment of him seems 
singularly inadequate. 

Irvinc Bassitr 
MR. YEATS’S PLAYS AND LATER POEMS 
PLays In Prose AND VeRsE, and Later Poems, by WiLL1AM BuTLER 
Yeats, Macmillan Co. 


Ix the notes at the end of “Plays in Prose and Verse” Mr. Yeats 
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has something suggestive to say of the two plays that open the 
volume: “The dialect of ‘Cathleen ni Houlihan,’ is, I think, true 
in temper, but has no richness, no abundance”; and, “I hardly 
know how much of the play [“The Pot of Broth’ ]i is my work, for 
Lady Gregory helped me as she has helped me in every play of 
mine where there is dialect. . . . In those first years of the Thea- 
tre we all helped one another with plots, ideas, and dialogue, but 
certainly I was the most indebted as I had no mastery of speech 
that purported to be of real life.’”” He goes on to say of “The Pot 
of Broth,” “The dialect has not, I think, the right temper, being 
gay, mercurial, and suggestive of rapid speech.” It should be 
added to these judgments that the gay, mercurial dialogue sug. 
gestive of rapid speech is quite appropriate to the farce that comes 
out of a folk-tale, and that any richness or abundance of dialogue 
n “Cathleen ni Houlihan” would take from the austerity of a 
play that has in it a grand and simple invention. The point I make 
by quoting these sentences as criticism is that on account of their 
being in a dialect that carries a hint of even a remote collaboration, 
these firstling plays stand in a different relation to Yeats’s mind 
than the others that go to make up the collection. 

The last play in the volume, “The Player Queen,” is really the 
typical Yeats play, in spite of the fact that it is the only play he 
has written the scene of which is not laid in Ireland and the fable 
of which is not based on Irish tradition. It is a play of fantasy. 
“You will give me straw to lie on,” says the old beggar to Septimus 
the poet. “Asphodels!” he replies. “Yet indeed the asphodel ts a 
flower much overrated by classical authors. Still, if a man has a 
preference, I say for the asphodel.”” So it goes on, every speech, 
every scene a fantasy. And the fantasy that is pure and unadul- 
terated in “The Player Queen” goes through all the other plays, 
sometimes wronging a dramatic idea, sometimes attaining to a 
high and memorable expression. 

There is fantasy in “The Hour Glass,” a fantasy that is out of 
place, when the Fool puts the butterfly that symbolizes the soul of 
the Wise Man into a box; there is fantasy in “The King’s Thresh- 
old,” a high fantasy and a lower fantasy — a high fantasy in the 
spectacle of the poet starving on the king’s stairway, and speaking 
to the procession of courtiers, students, soldiers, and beggars, and 
a lower fantasy when Yeats would have us believe that poetry 
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‘eself is endangered because a poet has been sent away from a 
king’s table; there is fantasy again in “Baile’s Strand” when the 
hero insists upon fighting the young man whom a minute before 
he had admired merely because someone calls out “witchcraft!” 
“Deirdre” has fantasy, too —a fantasy that works against the 
high poetry that is in it, and that makes hero and heroine specu- 
late upon their places in peoples’ memory whien their doom has 
come upon them. The fantasy is heroic and magnificent in “The 
Green Helmet,” a play in rhymed verse that is successful, that is 
stirring, and that has in it authentic national character. To how 
many Irish leaders from Parnell to Michael Collins might the last 
lines be addressed: 


| have not come for your hurt, I’m the Rector of this land, 
And with my spitting cat-heads, my frenzied moon-bred band, 
Age after age I sift it, and choose for its champion-ship 
The man who hits my fancy. 

And I choose the laughing lip 
That shall not turn from laughing whatever rise or fall, 
The heart that grows no bitterer although betrayed by all; 
The hand that loves to scatter; the life like a gambler’s throw; 
And these things I make prosper, till a day comes that I know, 
When heart and mind shall darken that the weak may end the strong, 
And the long-remembering harpers have matter for a song. 


The “Rector of this land,” the “spitting cat-heads,” belong to 
fantasy, but, in this case, to a high, moving, and prophetic fan- 
tasy. | repeat the word, for fantasy, I believe, is the element that 
Yeats has brought into the theatre. 

But to insist upon his bias towards fantasy is to give a false 
impression if one does not insist, too, that Yeats is the first since 
Jacobean days —leaving out one man’s one play, Shelley’s 
“Cenci” — to bring poetry into the theatre, poetry that can be 
spoken and that can move an audience. ‘“‘The King’s Threshold” 
may be fantasy, and have an existence that can be challenged, but 
what splendid verse is in it! The poet who has brought such 
verse into the theatre has brought another element besides his 
fantasy. 

Yeats turned from the verse of “The Wind Among the Reeds,” 
the verse that was so much influenced by the French symbolists, 
to the theatre, so that he might bring a “more manful energy” 
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into his work. The theatre helped him to discover and bring int, 
his lyrical work a new rhythm, a new vocabulary. In the vers 
that follows “The Wind Among the Reeds” he no longer use; 
words that seems to belong to an initiate; he uses words tha: 
might be used by anyone in a fine excitement. Had he not gone 
into the theatre, he never could have made poems like, “Irelanj 
September 1913,” ““To a Friend whose Work has come to Noth. 
ing,” ““The Cold Heaven,” “The Wild Swans at Coole,” “To , 
Wealthy Man who had promised a Subscription to the Dublin 
Municipal Gallery if it were proved that the People wanted Pic. 
tures,” nor could he have produced a song like this: 
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“Put off that mask of burning gold 
With emerald eyes.” 

“O no, my dear, you make so bold 
To find if hearts be wild and wise, 
And yet not cold.” 


“I would but find what’s there to find, 
Love or deceit.” 

“It was the mask engaged your mind, 
And after set your heart to beat, 
Not what’s behind.” 


“But lest you are my enemy, 
I must enquire.” 

“O no, my dear, let all that be, 
What matter, so there is but fire 
In you, in me?” 


The last section of “‘Later Poems,” the section that has the title, 
“Michael Robartes and the Dancer,” shows, I think, where the 
danger to Yeats as a poet lies. He has been described as a mystic; 
he is not; he is an intellectual poet, and as an intellectual he con- 
structs his philosophical system; in the poems in the last section he 
permits his philosophy to enter, and he makes them obscure by 
making them depend upon some private reflection. ; 

The poem that gives title to a section in these “Later Poems, 
“The Wild Swans at Coole,” is one of Yeats’s most beautifu' 
poems. Once I remember walking with the poet in Galway —'t 
was in Coole, the place he has celebrated in this poem — and he 
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spoke of the great clouds and the grayness of the landscape that 
<ometime he would work into his poems. In “The Wild Swans at 
Coole,” he has the West of Ireland atmosphere, the grayness, the 
| cold light. And what a cycle he has completed with this poem! 
> Once no word that might be used by a journalist would be per- 
mitted in his canon; now he can put the adjective “brilliant” be- 
fore “creatures” and make a beautiful line, “I have looked upon 
those brilliant creatures and now my heart is sore.” 

But all through the volume there are triumphant poems, some 
of them of a kind unique in English. The “Later Poems”’ begin 
with “The Wind Among the Reeds,” the collection that has 
those poems that, after twenty-five years, come to us with all the 
freshness of beautiful things — ‘‘The Hosting of the Sidhe,” 
“The Everlasting Voices,” “The Moods,” ‘The Lover Tells of 
the Rose in his Heart,” “‘The Host of the Air,” “The Song of the 
Old Mother,” “The Song of the Wandering A:ngus,” “The Heart 
of the Woman,” “He Gives his Beloved Certain Rhymes,” “He 
Tells of the Perfect Beauty,” “He Hears the Cry of the Sedge,” 
“He Thinks of Those Who Have Spoken Evil of his Beloved,” “A 
Lover Speaks to the Hearers of his Song in the Coming Days,” 
“He Wishes for the Cloths of Heaven,” ‘‘ The Fiddler of Dooney.” 
After twenty-five years these poems come to one with the freshness 
of beautiful things. 

Papraic CoLuM 


SAINT JOAN AND OTHER PLAYS 

Tue Forest, 6y Joun Gatswortny, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Me.toney Hourspur, dy Joun Maserietp, Macmillan Co. 

THe QuEEN OF CornWALL, dy THomas Harpy, Macmillan Co. 

Hassan, dy James Exroy Fiecker, 4. 4. Knopf. 

Saint Joan, 6y BERNARD SHaw, Brentano’s. 
lr the lover of dramatic literature cannot live in a generation of 
great playwrights, the next best thing is to live in an age when 
giited men whose main achievement lies elsewhere bring, at one 
time or another, their great if alien talents to the stage. Such an 
age ls ours — or so at least it has been generally regarded. 

Among Americans, Eugene O’Neill bids fair to be the necessary 
exception to assure the truth of this common view. A born man 
of the theatre, he has a genuinely creative faculty, though this 
has shown itself more in flashes and in potentiality than in sus- 
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tained performance. His two plays published within the last year. 
“Welded” and “All God’s Chillun Got Wings,” betray the stil 
undisciplined defects of his quality — the rashness and crudity 
that accompany an abounding vitality. He has not wholly mas. 
tered his materials in the sense that Synge had made his own the 
stuff of “The Playboy” — though in “The Emperor Jones” he 
came close to doing so. Possibly this is because he has driven him. 
self, or allowed himself to be driven, too hard and fast. 

Of the British writers who have lately given the solidest literary 
contributions to dramatic literature, Mr. Galsworthy won his 
chief title to distinction as a novelist, Mr. Masefield and Mr. 
Flecker remain primarily poets, Mr. Hardy’s renown rests upon 
his fiction and verse, and Mr. Shaw has been put down as a 
brilliant pamphleteer. As Mr. Galsworthy’s plays were discussed 
at some length in the last number of THE YALE Review, it is 
perhaps unnecessary to say more here of “The Forest” than that 
it does not represent him at his best and suffers by comparison 
with “Loyalties.”” Nor does Mr. Masefield’s “‘Melloney Holt. 
spur,” though it arouses interest by its quaint devices, heighten 
his reputation as a dramatist. Of “The Queen of Cornwall,” 
as of “Hassan” and “Saint Joan,” much more is to be said. 

I am among those who cannot dissociate anything Mr. Hardy 
writes from the magnificence of his total achievement. Though 
I suppose “ The Famous Tragedy of the Queen of Cornwall at 
Tintagel in Lyonnesse” will not be placed alongside his great 
works, it is nevertheless adumbrated by his tragic genius. This 
new telling of the old story does not take Tristram and Iseult in 
the “‘bobaunce and pride of the world” which is theirs in the lust) 
pages of Malory, or in the passionate ardors of Swinburne’s verse. 
Here they are conjured from the tomb and are brought betore 
us “in ghostly grave array.” It is a Merlin who re-shapes the old 
themes, a Merlin who can declare: 


. I saw these times I represent 
Watched, gauged them as they came and went, 
Being ageless, deathless. 


Once in the play the Queen puts on mortality with the words 


. Love, others’ somewhile dainty, 
Is my starved, all-day meal! 
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> But the lines that chiefly serve to raise the antique spell belong to 
© she onlookers not the actors in this tragedy: most of all, the 
prologue and epilogue, which are Merlin’s. Avowedly not a 
spectacle to stir the blood, but rather an invitation to muse, to 
remember pity and irony in tranquillity, this latest record of the 
; concentrated passion of the ancient lovers has images of dramatic 
> sruth such as only the author of “The Dynasts” could compass. 
P Mr. Hardy’s drawings for stage designs lend a special charm to 
this finely printed volume. 

“Hassan” is a lyric drama with an awkwardly constructed 
plot and some scenes of intense poignancy, from which it is im- 
S possible to say that the author, had he lived, would have become 
a great dramatist. At all events, he made in this single play a 
memorable contribution to the modern poetry of the theatre. 
[he play deals with an Eastern theme, in outline similar to an 
Arabian Night’s legend, though it is not worked out with the 
imaginative grasp of Oriental human nature that one finds in such 
a tale as Morier’s “‘Hajji Baba of Ispahan.” The almost unbear- 
able contrast between the refinement of cruelty and of sensuous 
beauty towards which the action rises after dallying with lighter 
themes, is the product of Western sophistication. This is not said 
by way of detraction, for it is precisely to this quality that the 
play owes its strength rather than to the Eastern ingredients in 
themselves. The chief criticism of the play is that its kaleidoscopic 
variety obscures the author’s dramatic intention, though the lyric 
motive comes out with singular clarity. One cannot claim that 
“Hassan” opens up a new vista for the stage, but it is a gallant 
adventure in the poetic drama, which deserved a better fate on 
the stage than it recently met in a New York theatre. 

lf Mr. Shaw has been popularly looked upon as a brilliant 
pamphleteer, rather than a dramatist, he has only himself to 
thank or to blame. In the early days the wit and thrust of his 
prefaces threatened the life of the very works they introduced. 
lt was once thought, too, that he did not understand the stage 
as a medium, that, stimulating as his plays were to read, they were 
not properly adapted to the boards and that parts of them — 
generally the most characteristic parts such as the scene in Hell 
of “Man and Superman” — were unactable. To-day we know 
that it was the craftsmen of the theatre and the audiences that 
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were at fault. They did not realize the service that Shaw was 


rendering the drama by delivering it from the barrenness of the 

“problem play’’in the hands of Ibsen’s imitators; and they were 
taken unawares by his projection of a new form — the Comedy 
of Ideas — as expressive of the sophisticated life of our time a: 
was Congreve’s glancing Comedy of Manners of the late seven. 
teenth century. 


“Saint Joan” has an arresting Preface, as was to be expected 


and it is an exceedingly arresting play to read. But the three. 
cornered discussion of Nationalism, Feudalism, and the Church 
in the fourth scene, outShaws the prefatory argument, and the play 
is even more viable on the stage (I am thinking of the Theatre 
Guild production) than between the covers of a book. 

With most historical pieces the dramatist’s problem is to keep 
the facts from running away with the structure and falling into 
a mere animated chronicle. Shakespeare forestalled such a dé- 
bacle by giving free range to his poetic powers and by exploring 
character, whether of a known or an unknown figure, a Richard 
Third or a Falstaff. Shaw forestalls it by issuing philosophic 
challenges at every turn — new interpretations of the events in 
relation to the actors. Joan’s strange and familiar history he 
divides into three elements — romance, tragedy, and comedy. 
He yields in turn to each of these moods, though his intellectual 
prepossession everywhere comes through, as Shakespeare’s con- 
cern with the elemental emotions is dominant in his work. Even 
the lyrical vein, which is not foreign to Mr. Shaw’s mind (though 
seldom displayed), is suggested in the scene before Orleans and, 
with fine effectiveness, in Joan’s very moving refusal of life without 
freedom. However difficult it may be after this scene (and I found 
it much more difficult in seeing the play than in reading it) to ad- 
just oneself to the more characteristic mood of the Epilogue, it 
is one’s business to do so, for without this final fling, the play 
would not be Shaw’s. And as it happens, it is the Epilogue with 
all its clownish pranks, rather than the trial scene, that reveals 
the true inwardness of the tragedy. Not for the Maid, but for the 
spectators. And, after all, the only excuse for breathing the breath 
of imagination into a historic figure, or into any figure, is that 1t 
may speak of their own life to the living. 

If the impact of Mr. Shaw’s mind falls less sensibly upon us 
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‘. “Saint Joan” than was the case with some of his earlier plays, 
‘is because both in drama and in criticism his discipline, rein- 
forced by the history he has helped to make, has not been with- 
out effect in intellectually hardening his generation. 
HeL_en MacAree 
AS THEY SEE US 
\wericAN SoctaL History as Recorpep sy BririsH TRAVELLERS, 
edited by AuLAN Nevins, Henry Holt & Co. 
Tue Contrast, 6y Hiratre Bextoc, Robert M. McBride & Co. 
Tue Fasutous Forties, by Meape Minnicerope, G. P. Putnam’s 


One of the best provocatives of peace is the correction of interna- 
tional misunderstandings. The tradition of the injustice done to 
our civilization by British writers is a persistent one, and with the 
printed volumes of Mrs. Trollope, of Charles Dickens, and of 
Rudyard Kipling in existence, it has seemed likely to continue. It 
is Mr. Nevins’s service that he has brought together in his “ Ameri- 
can Social History” not only the unfavorable criticism, but also 
the more competent analysis of our institutions, by British writers 
who came to observe with sympathy and wrote with discrimina- 
tion. He gives us, of course, only extracts from these writers, but 
of equal significance are the introductory chapters provided by 
the editor to the sections of his compilation, for Mr. Nevins has 
digested his material well, and his generalizations are trustworthy. 

He divides his survey into four periods. The first, which ex- 
tends from 1789 to 1825, includes men like John Bernard, John 
Mellish, William Cobbett, and Henry Fearon, who came in search 
of professional employment or upon commercial investigation. 
With some exceptions, they wrote down fairly what they saw. 
They had the Liberal point of view, in most cases, and they could 
not help being impressed by the greater material advantages of 
the new country. The character of the next group of travellers, 
those who came between 1825 and 1845, was quite different; they 
were imbued with what Mr. Nevins aptly calls “Tory condescen- 
sion.” These men and women came, not for a living, but to see new 
sights and experience new reactions. Here belong Mrs. Trollope, 
Basil Hall, Charles Dickens, the Reverend Isaac Fidler, who an- 
nounced cheerfully that “‘there is no dependence to be placed 
upon the promises or friendship of any person in the country.” 
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Of course, Americans could smile at that kind of attack. It would 
have been better if they could have met them all with the gay 
reaction of Nat Willis, who in his “A I’abri,” attributed the 
enumeration of our deficiencies to commercial motives ang 
pointed out the increased importation of silver forks, ege-cups, 
finger bowls, thick shoes and cotton stockings that followed the 
visits of Hamilton, Mrs. Trollope, and Miss Martineau. The bes; 
pictures of our civilization in this period came from Harriet Mar. 
tineau, especially her sketches of Clay, Webster, and Calhoun. 
Her tribute to the Senate makes especially interesting reading 
to-day. The unbiassed quality of her portraits points forward to 
those of the next period, 1840-1870, the period of “detached ap. 
praisal” without much political philosophy. Here come the viva- 
cious accounts of Alexander Mackay and of J. S. Buckingham, 
and the ponderous attempts of Anthony Trollope to make up for 
his mother’s random insults of earlier days. Then in the last period, 
from 1870 to 1922, we find Bryce, Freeman, and Matthew Arnold, 
William Archer and H. G. Wells, with their varying degrees of 
accuracy and insight. 

Mr. Nevins is right in his basis of classification; much depends 
on the point of view. When the critic wanted to be fair, we re- 
ceived his comments with some cheerfulness. We could take with 
equanimity the strictures of British travellers upon our hurry and 
our nervous energy, we could afford to smile at the constant refer- 
ences to our reverence for the dollar, from a nation whose novel- 
ists always introduce their characters by a statement of their 
incomes. What we objected to most was the criticism of our breed- 
ing, for, after all, the social slight is the unforgivable one. That 
British travellers had frequent opportunity to observe American 
vulgarity did not make us any more receptive to the criticism, for 
we felt most keenly the lack of discrimination in the comments. 
There is still a fragrant memory, in the minds of an older genera- 
tion, of the Philadelphia hostess who met Matthew Arnold's 
descent to her dining room in an impossible garb with the gentle 
but decided “Oh, I’m afraid we’ve hurried you, Mr. Arnold, we 
will wait for you to dress!” 

A foreigner can see only general aspects or misleading details. 
When he has a faculty for insight, his work is important and help- 
ful. It is because Mr. Belloc has that power of insight into social 
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and political relations and also a faculty for generalization, that 
his new book is so interesting. “The Contrast” is a study of the 
essential differences between American and foreign civilizations. 
It is written obviously for Europeans, but it has its appeal to us 
also. No one will probably agree with all of Mr. Belloc’s state- 
ments, but one will find food for thought in many of them. His 
observation that the intense individual contact found in American 
life makes for uniformity is an apparent paradox which he es- 
tablishes quite well. He also proves conclusively that no modern 
society is so free from the worship of Mammon as the American. 
We knew this, but to have an Englishman say it is a different mat- 
ter. Mr. Belloc distinguishes between the effort to obtain money 
for the sake of things money can buy, which is American, and the 
worship of a man or a class because it has money, which is Euro- 
pean. He calls attention to the constant exposure of our political 
corruption and remarks: “To say that this ceaseless play of ex- 
posure is a mark of greater corruption in America than is to be 
found in the Old World is nonsense. No one with a knowledge of 
the House of Commons or the French Chamber of Deputies, or of 
their now happily suppressed Italian brethren, would dream of 
saying that American public life was more corrupt than Euro- 
pean.” In Europe it is kept quiet, that is all. 

His idea of the contrast in religion and in letters is not so satis- 
fying. His opinion that there will come about a conflict between 
the Catholic Church and the state over the question of education 
because of laws requiring everyone to attend a state school is, of 
course, erroneous, since such an attempt was made in Oregon and 
was declared unconstitutional because of the very identity of the 
American and the Catholic view of education, namely, that it is 
the sole right of the parent to choose the school for the child. His 
picture of our literature is limited, as is that of all Europeans, and 
he shares the fallacy of some Americans that our literature to be 
great must be confined to our native scenes and characters — a 
standard never required of any other race. 

Both Mr. Nevins’s compilation and Mr. Belloc’s individual 
comment are fruitful of thought. Mr. Minnigerode’s native effort 
sinks into insignificance in comparison. It is a chatty account, from 
other sources, of our national life during the eighteen-forties, but 
it is superficial and often deliberately misleading. His account of 
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the drama is especially poor. In order to raise a laugh, he rewrites 
certain of the weakest lines of the sub-plot of Robert Mont. 
gomery Bird’s “Broker of Bogota,” changing the blank verse to 
prose, and then holds up this sterling tragedy, in which Forrest 
rose to unusual spiritual heights, to ridicule. Moreover, Mr. 
Minnigerode is attempting to paint a picture of the actual per- 
formance, and more than half of the lines he quotes were omitted 
in the stage version and are so indicated in the only place in which 
he could have seen a copy of the play. This incident would not in 
itself be so important were it not typical of the book. It is hast y 
work, and even Mrs. Trollope could hardly have been more inac- 
curate. 

The interest with which we read such a foreign picture of our life 
as Harriet Martineau gave us in the ’thirties or James Bryce in 
the ’eighties or Hilaire Belloc in the present day, makes us wish 
for a series of contemporary portraits of our social system from 
our own writers. Perhaps Cooper’s fate when he wrote his “No- 
tions of the Americans” warned others off the field. Perhaps it is 
easier to write of another race. Certainly none of the British 
travellers who have written of America has produced as genuine a 
piece of literature as “‘ Bracebridge Hall” or “‘ English Traits.” 

ARTHUR Hosson Quinn 


CRITICS OF FREUD 
PLEASURE AND Benavior, dy Frepertck Lyman WEL ts, D. Appleton 
& Co. 
Conr.tict AND Dream, dy W. H. R. Rivers, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Tue Practice AND THEORY OF INDIVIDUAL PsycHoLocy, dy ALFRED 
ADLER, franslated by P. Ravin, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Asout thirty-five years ago Freud began to develop independ- 
ently a complete system of psychological theory. He was forced to 
undertake this task because the conventional academic psychology 
was inadequate to account for certain disorders of personality. 
Freud’s views are now quite familiar. He contends that human be- 
havior is almost exclusively motivated by sex wishes and that the 
most potent of these wishes are unconscious, having been gener- 
ated by repressed sex experiences of childhood. An important fea- 
ture of the Freudian theory is an explanation of dreams. 
Although Freud has a numerous following among psychiatrists 
and psychologists, several dissenting groups have arisen. The 
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-wo most important of these schools are represented by the writ- 
ers whose books are here reviewed. Both Dr. Rivers and Dr. Wells 
represent the conservative position taken by conservative psy- 
chologists, who at last are taking the problems of human person- 
ality seriously. Dr. Adler is spokesman for his own school of psy- 
-hoanalysis. It is interesting to note that Freud and Adler, who 
are psychiatrists by training, each propose to account for all of the 
traits of every human personality by a single, relatively simple, 
formula. Dr. Wells and Dr. Rivers do more justice to the 
complexity of the problem by uniting conceptions derived from 
other schools. 

Dr. Wells’s book, “‘Pleasure and Behavior,” will be intelligible 
to readers who have had no special training in psychology, be- 
cause the fundamentals of the science are excellently presented. 
The author contends that, since every human being is a seeker for 
happiness, it is prudent to undertake a valuation of various types 
of behavior as sources of happiness. Pleasurable experience is found 
to be derived chiefly from the energetic pursuit of desires which 
arise from emotional and instinctive urges. It is further pointed 
out that “pleasure values tend to decrease as one’s desires are 
further removed from the direction of the fundamental instinctive 
urges.” However, it is also clear that the unchecked satisfaction of 
instinct is not the greatest source of happiness. In this connection 
the value of moral restraints is indicated. The problem resolves 
itself into a discussion of each of the most important human 
desires with an attempt to indicate the form of the most enjoyable 
behavior. 

No author is now content to discuss any aspect of human per- 
sonality without stating his attitude towards the Freudian posi- 
tion. In “Conflict and Dream” a new theory of the causation of 
dreams is proposed by Dr. Rivers, and Freud’s position is, of 
course, criticised. Freud teaches that the occasion for dreaming is 
an emotional conflict between an infantile sex wish in the uncon- 
scious mind and the repressing moral forces which are part of the 
conscious mind. The dream is to be regarded as representing an 
imaginary fulfilment of the infantile wish in a symbolic form. The 
symbolism is merely a disguise by which the moral forces are 
rendered ineffective as repressers. Dr. Rivers, by the use of typical 
dreams, attempts to show that a dream often does not represent 
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the fulfilment but rather the frustration of a wish. However, the 
chief feature of the new view is the contention that the occasion 
for dreams is a conflict in the recent experience of the dreamer, a; 
in the case of a person who wishes to become president of a scien. 
tific society but does not feel that he can accept the honor because 
of other obligations. The dream itself is an attempt to resolve the 
conflict; to secure a plan of action by which both tendencies may 
be satisfied. In Dr. Rivers’s opinion the only infantile factor jn 
dreams is the primitive type of thought which the dreamer applies 
to the problem of resolving the conflict. 

Dr. Alfred Adler was the first of the psychoanalysts to attach 
primary importance to the “Inferiority Complex.” It appears that 
the mental traits of every human being can only be interpreted as 
representing a “ Will-to-power.” The individual may have a poor 
memory or excellent vision, may be submissive or arrogant. In 
any case, the mental qualities which he has are devices by which 
he controls his environment in the interest of self-respect. This 
struggle for power arises because in early life every individual be. 
comes impressed with his personal insignificance. The feeling of 
inferiority is intolerable and he begins to organize a life plan 
through which he may rid himself of the feeling. He sets a goal of 
“masculinity” hoping to rid himself of his “femininity.” It must 
not be supposed that this process is confined to men. Women also 
strive to overcome their weak feminine traits. 

A primary distinction is made between normal and neurotic 
persons. The normal person strives vigorously towards the goal of 
superiority which he sets for himself. The neurotic not only sets 
too lofty a goal for his powers but, being so constantly in fear of 
failure in his endeavors, he is forever avoiding tests of his powers. 
He temporizes. Thus, neuralgia is developed to avoid some situa- 
tion in which the individual fears he may prove his inadequacy. 

EnGuisH Bacsy 


THE CIVIL WAR 

Tue Civit War in America, by WALTER Gaston SHOTWELL, 2 00/5, 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

Tue Civil War of the 1860’s is receding farther and farther into 

the distance, and, since the military operations, so overshadowing 

in size, which attended our participation in the great struggle in 
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Europe, its remoteness from us is so sensibly felt that it has be- 
come, like the Revolution, a mere curiosity in the weapons used in 
it and its political and strategical management. One may be ap- 
proached for cold analysis by the critical historian with the same 
bravery as the other, and it might be supposed that the time had 


quite gone by for a consideration of its events in any other spirit. 
It is disappointing, therefore, to find Mr. Shotwell in the volumes 
under review so out of accord with his opportunity. 

The author has succeeded in doing one thing, and this, if there 
be need for it, acceptably. He has made a running account of his 
subject in a readable style. His sources we are not allowed to know 
except the Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, 
which he says were put at his disposal by a Congressman from 
Ohio. Nowhere is there other reference to material in footnote or 
bibliography, a circumstance of itself, as history is written to-day, 
not calculated to cause a writer to win the confidence of his careful 
readers. 

The story is familiar. The heroes of the piece are Grant, Sher- 
man, and Sheridan. The villains are McClellan, old General Rob- 
ert Patterson, who “threw” the battle of Bull Run; McDowell, 
Fremont, Rosecrans, and the like. For the most part, the story 
would pass all the P.O.S. of A., Elk, Eagle, Moose, and Odd Fellow 
committees, which are the guardians of the sensitive intelligences 
of our youth in the common schools, provided these schools were 
set in the North. We should not think that it could become legal 
tender in the South in view of the pleasant effort which the author 
has put forth to make into romantic figures Sherman and his 
“bummers” on the “march to the sea,” and to keep white the 
‘scutcheon of Ben Butler at New Orleans. Indeed, one might sup- 
pose, from a reading of Mr. Shotwell’s narrative, that Butler’s 
services in Louisiana were of great constructive value. We had 
thought that he had finally and definitely taken his place among 
our ““ Damaged Souls,” but here he is seen for “‘a stern old son of 
New England,” entitled to a nation’s gratitude to the latest gen- 
eration. 

Surely Mr. Shotwell has not combed the material at hand very 
thoroughly, unless, after doing so, it was his design to obscure 
many things which might be made plain. One must think him 
ignorant of General Wilson’s “Life of Rawlins,” for instance, 
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else how could he present Grant in all the colors with which he 
paints that useful but imperfect character? 

He should be complimented for attempting a chapter about the 
financial management of the war, a field usually ignored. It js 
true that he neglects the South’s activities, and, even as to the 
North, we have allusions to but three points — increased taxa. 
tion, the legal tender paper money issues, and the national banking 
law. “Of course,” he says, “the tariff and the excise could not 
bring in money fast enough to meet such expenditures and fre- 
quent sales of bonds had to be made to keep a supply of money 
in the Treasury.” This is all. It might be presumed that the crea. 
tion of a national debt for war purposes of nearly three billions of 
dollars, at the time, and until the world war came on, accounted 
a rather large sum, would call for some particular statements. 
But the writer is again, it would appear, unfamiliar with his sources, 
as, for example, the papers of Jay Cooke, the “Civil Financier,” 
and other like accessible information. 

The names of Governor Peirpoint of Virginia and of Senator 
Chesnut of South Carolina are misspelled. Sumter is always 
“Sumpter”; and the book contains other errors of this nature. 
There even seems to be some doubt in the author’s mind about 
the location of the Mason and Dixon line. 

Exits Paxson OBERHOLTZER 


A HOUSE OF ROSE 


Tue Lire ano Letrers or Emiry Dickinson, 6y Marrua Dickinson 
Brancul, Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Tue Compete Poems or Emity Dickinson, with an Introduction b) 
Martua Dickinson Biancul, Little, Brown & Co. 


Go not too near a house of rose; 
The depredation of a breeze 

Or inundation of a dew 

Alarm its walls away. 


Tuts sympathetic biography is welcome, as is also this complete 
edition of Emily Dickinson’s poems. We are grateful to Mrs. Bian- 
chi, the last living representative of the family, for her intimate 
portraiture of the aunt who was the enchanting playfellow of her 
childhood — grateful for the telling and for the withholding. Pub- 
licity, the siren of poetic adventurers to-day, was a scaly monster 
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to that shy recluse whose very garden nevertheless told tales of 
her: 
To my quick ear the leaves conferred; 
The bushes they were bells; 


I could not find a privacy 
From Nature’s sentinels. 


Mrs. Bianchi’s reticences are right. The tragedy of Emily 
Dickinson’s life, a great love tasted in ecstasy and put by in honor, 
is given to the world, like the secret of Shakespeare’s sonnets, in 
quintessence, not in circumstance. 

The letters, filling more than two-thirds of the “Life,” amount 
to little more than Mrs. Todd’s collection, published thirty years 
ago, with many omissions, and with the letters arranged now in 
chronological order instead of being grouped by correspondents. 
Both systems have their advantages. This collection, though an 
appropriate adjunct to a biography, does not supersede the other. 
The letters of the poet’s girlhood, for instance, have been too 
severely cut, though some of the omitted material is gathered into 
the biography. While the letters to her brother Austin have been 
given in full, those to Amherst schoolmates, later Mrs. Strong and 
Mrs. Ford, filling some forty pages in Mrs. Todd’s collection, are 
reduced nearly one-half. 

These young letters bubble with fun, even when a shade of 
dolefulness would have been natural, as in Emily’s exuberant de- 
scription of a bad cold under whose impulsion she “sneezed so 
loud one night that the family thought the last trump was sound- 
ing, and climbed into the currant bushes to get out of the way.” 

How vividly that family circle is drawn in a few elfish strokes! 
The father, whose “‘heart was pure and terrible,” who “steps like 
Cromwell when he gets the kindlings.” The mother, who “does 
not care for thought,” but who loves the out-of-doors like Emily 
herself. “Mother went rambling and came in with a burdock on 
her shawl, so we know that the snow has perished from the earth. 
Noah would have liked mother.” On a Sunday afternoon Emily 
writes to her absent brother: “Father and mother sit in state in 
the sitting-room perusing such papers, only, as they are well as- 
sured have nothing carnal in them.” Austin we know best by the 
way he is missed during his few absences. In the prospect of his 
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home-coming Emily writes: “My heart grows light so fast that ] 
could mount a grasshopper and gallop around the world, and not 
fatigue him any!” The younger sister, Lavinia, is felt through her 
works, Vinnie the practical, the dependable, serving the house. 
hold gods with not too meek a heart. And in the kitchen there is 
— for forty years — Irish Maggie, “warm and wild and mighty,” 
and in the parlor callers who “talk of hallowed things, aloud, and 
embarrass my dog.” Enveloping the home is that gracious college 
town, Amherst, whose “heart is plain and whole and permanent 
and warm,” and round about Amherst are wooded hills and windy 
skies, a universe so instinct with life that “the landscape listens” 
and “‘shadows hold their breath.” 

At twenty-three, during a visit in Philadelphia, love befell her, 
love hers by “the right of the white election” but hers only to re. 
nounce. She sent the passionate pleader, who followed her to Am- 
herst, back to his wife and child, and thenceforth secluded herself 
more and more until she was but rarely glimpsed, a little figure in 
white, flitting among her flowers behind the hemlock hedges. 

“Proud of my broken heart since thou didst break it,” she 
made her anguish of loss ‘an imperial affliction,” for the fate 
that filched her jewel had left her “an amethyst remembrance.” 
Traces of that crucial experience flash out from many a lightning 
phrase. “Valor in the dark is my Maker’s code.” “Each bound 
the other’s crucifix.” 


That Love is all there is, 
Is all we know of Love. 


She had many comforters. The family affections were — 
by Austin’s marriage to her dearest friend from girlhood, “ 
Sue,” and their home, only a hedge away, presently held a trio of 
children who flocked to her as to their fairy queen. She lived, too, 
in rapt intimacy with Nature. 


Inebriate of air am I, 
And debauchee of dew. 


Although she was “except for winds, provincial,” the universe 
was hers. She walked no picture galleries, but she rejoiced in 
“every color on the cruising cloud,” the ‘ ‘purple traffic” of the 
sunset strewing “the landing with opal bales,” every tint of folt- 
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ze, petal and plumage, down to the butterfly “with a vest like a 

Turk.” “Beauty crowds me till I die.” To her the small is as the 
great. She makes fun of the “unsuspecting cycles” that “wheel 
po mpously away,” but her heart nestles in with the bumblebees in 
Pcie * ‘tenements of clover” — bees that buzz throughout her 
poetry and letters, so dear that she dreams of them; she even 
fnds “to caress the bee a severe temptation.” For the winter she 
has her books — Shakespeare and other old volumes that “shake 
their vellum heads” at her. Asshe “ate and drank the precious 
words,” her “spirit grew robust.” In her early thirties verses be- 
van to fall, dewdrops and blood-drops, upon her hidden paths — 
dakes of rose and flakes of fire. Never had poet prouder words. 
\mong her most frequent are imperial, royal, crown, throne, 
diadem, paradise, angels, ecstasy, transport, daring, temerity, 
ethereal, magic, lustral, astral, rapture, nonchalant, defiant. Her 
darting lines sting imagination like the barbs of her own bees. 
She talks unabashed with God till her naiveté amuses all the mag- 
nates of theology: 


A smile suffused Jehovah’s face; 
The cherubim withdrew; 

Grave saints stole out to look at me, 
And showed their dimples, too. 


I left the place with all my might, — 
My prayer away I threw; 

The quiet ages picked it up, 

And Judgment twinkled, too. 


Original! Yes, because so typical. As Shakespeare rises supreme 
from the “prancing poetry” of his fellow dramatists, as Emerson 
towers above his kindred Transcendentalists, so Emily Dickinson 
is the perfect flowering of a rare but recognizable variety of the 
New England gentlewoman of the past — the lily-of-the-valley 
variety, virginal, sequestered, to the passing eye most delicate and 
demure, but ringing all the while spicy bells of derision or delight. 
Seldom is a specimen found in such favoring environment, seldom 
one who has so “simplified her ghost,” but bird and bee have 
known and loved them — Emily Dickinsons without the genius. 

KATHARINE LEE Bates 
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ENGLAND SINCE THE WAR 


Marcaret Eruer MacDonatp, dy J. Ramsay MacDonatp, Thom; 
Seltzer. 
ENGLAND AFTER War, dy Cuartes F. G. Masterman, Harcour; 
Brace & Co. 
BririsH-AMERICAN Rexations, dy J. D. WHELPLEY, Little, Brow, 
& Co. 
An Out ine oF THE British Lapor Movement, dy Pavt Buy. 
SHARD, George H. Doran Co. 
Great biographies are rare, and even rarer is the biography of ; 
wife by her husband. It is permitted to a biographer to fashion the 
clay of history into a sentient thing, to be the partisan of a historic 
figure long dead, to be the critic or eulogist of the living, to specu- 
late about motives. These things a husband is denied, for there is 
not only memory, which he may not share, but intimacy, which 
he may not reveal. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has written an ad- 
mirable memoir. He is restrained, detached, self-effacing; with 
delicacy and dignity he brings his tribute to the woman who so 
greatly helped his career and was his inspiration. Incidentally, al- 
though without intention, the life of Margaret MacDonald ex- 
plains the life and aspirations of Ramsay MacDonald. These two 
were more than husband and wife. They were lovers and com- 
rades, soldiers enlisted in a great cause, who heard the voice and 
were exalted by it. 

Margaret MacDonald’s father was a professor of chemistry at 
the Royal Institution, a man of great learning; her mother was the 
daughter of a Presbyterian clergyman in London, her brother, 
Margaret’s uncle, was Lord Kelvin, the distinguished scientist. 
It was in an atmosphere of good manners, high culture, and sub- 
stantial possessions, surrounded by affection, with learning as her 
birthright, that she spent her girlhood, knowing many famous 
people. Seemingly there was no point of contact between her and 
the family into which she was to marry; there was nothing in 
common between the merry and winsome girl and the man who 
had known little of the joy of life and much of its bitterness, who 
was earning a precarious livelihood as a journalist and struggling 
for a foothold. She had a zest for life, she enjoyed it to the full, but 
there was a serious strain in her, a searching conscience, the legacy 
of her Puritan ancestors. She ought to have been a conservative, 4 
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believer in the established order, and she was a rebel and a re- 
es PCi z 
‘ormer, in a measure to cast reproach upon her family, who could 


come the radical in science, but gave scant hospitality to the 


his people became her people, and his work she made her work. 
Their honeymoon over, her husband writes, ““We returned to 

our labours, and thenceforth there was no pause. All our interests 

were the same. We ploughed in the same furrow.” The furrow was 


; not long. She died at forty-one, after a married life of only fifteen 


vears, but they were years filled with happiness and achievement. 
She wanted every woman (she wrote) “to have a share of leisure, 
of beauty, of comfort; that she shall know something of the full- 
ness of life, and that joy and hope shall not be crushed out by the 
burden of incessant drudgery and ceaseless anxiety to provide 
the bare necessaries of existence.”’ Their hope, she saw, lay through 
the path of politics. With this end she organized them, taught 
them, put courage into them, gave them her sympathy and 
strength. Of herself she was unsparing. The picture we get is a 
woman of overflowing sympathy and vast understanding, an ap- 
pealing figure and a beautiful character. 

She did a prodigious amount of work, but her public duties did 
not make her neglect her husband or children. “Her home was the 
source of her steadfastness and her energy,” her husband writes. 
“No woman’s heart yearned more than hers for domestic quiet 
spent in the seclusion of home with personal friends and children 
around her.”” There under “the yellow light of lamps, with their 
rich shadows behind on the walls and their deep darkness in the 
room spaces,” the day’s work done, she sat sewing or darning 
while he read to her. 

Mr. Masterman’s “England after the War” is a depressing 
book. Its thesis, in brief, is that the old order has gone in England, 
“half the great families of England, heirs of large estates and 
wealth,” were slaughtered in the war, and what was left of the 
relic of feudalism has been destroyed by the crushing burden of 
high taxation, which has forced the great landowners to dispose 
of their estates. Lands and houses, steeped in tradition, in whose 
names is written the history of England and her glory, have been 
swallowed up by the insatiable taxgatherer and passed to the new 
rich, the profiteers of the war, with no attachment to the soil and 
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no affection for the people whose life it was. Even more pitiful js 
the condition of the middle class. The cost of the necessaries of life 
has enormously increased, but there has been no corresponding 
increase of salaries. Before the war the middle class was fairly 
comfortable; now it is underfed, badly clothed, living from hand to 
mouth, the unmarried condemned to celibacy because their scant 
earnings will not allow them to mate, and the price of parenthood 
is starvation. The aristocracy, except for its titles, according to 
Masterman, has ceased to exist; the middle class, “for lack of 
recruitment, may perish in a generation.” England after the war 
is the paradise of the artisan and the manual worker. Scavenger; 
and street cleaners, Mr. Masterman tells us, are paid more than 
elementary school teachers, unskilled trade unionists better than 
the average clergyman; the compositor who prints the paper can 
afford to despise the income of the journalist who writes the paper. 
The structure of society has been overturned. “I go in the gallery 
to the cinema,” said a country doctor’s wife; “my charwoman 
sits in the stalls.”” But Mr. Masterman contradicts himself; the 
degradation of the middle class, he says, is marked by the aban- 
donment of all “paying” pleasures — the cinema, the theatre, 
and the like. In fact, Mr. Masterman, we think, as a special 
pleader has proved too much. Either his statements are exag- 
gerated or England is in greater peril than we have believed; for 
obviously when society rewards the scavenger more liberally than 
it does the teacher or the clergyman a social revolution is immi- 
nent. Nevertheless, the book is worth reading, if only as revealing 
the state of mind of the English intelligentsia. 

After reading Masterman it is easy to understand the conf- 
dence with which the Labor party recently went to the polls, 
only to be heavily defeated by the Conservatives. In his “Out. 
line of the British Labor Movement” Mr. Blanshard tells us that 
the trade unions are making significant inroads upon the 
middle class, upon all those members of “‘the black coated pro- 
letariat,” who until recent years considered themselves distinctly 
superior to ordinary workers. Just as Mr. Masterman represents 
the Conservative intellectual and despairs because the power 
of his class is passing, so Mr. Blanshard, an American trade 
unionist, rejoices that teachers, post office workers, journalists, 
“who in the United States would consider themselves outside 
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the field of union organization,” are members of British unions, 
and it is the accession of “these middle class folk” that has made 
the Labor party more than a class party, as Mr. Blanshard sees 
it. A suggestive book to anyone wanting in brief compass a sur- 
vey of the development of the British Labor movement. 

In the spirit of the missionary Mr. Whelpley has written his 
book on British-American Relations, as an American to explain 
England to America and his own country to England, recognizing 
that “mutual compliments and sentimentality have done as 
much to retard a complete understanding as the more apparently 
dangerous diplomatic disagreements.” This is praiseworthy, but 
Mr. Whelpley should live up to his own code and realize that the 
suppression of vital facts is also dangerous. The English, he writes, 
were surprised when the United States rejected the League of Na- 
tions, but the British government “immediately took steps to 
retrieve whatever could be saved out of the situation by securing 
control of the organization.” Now this, we maintain, does not 
treat the subject fairly, and it leaves the Englishman groping in 
the dark. It does not tell him that the League of Nations was 
turned into a party question in the United States and was de- 
liberately made an issue in domestic politics. It was the issue of 
the election of 1920, which elected Mr. Harding. Mr. Whelpley 
makes a curious statement, the meaning of which puzzles us, 
when he says: “It has become the custom in recent years, in all 
international matters of great concern, to allow the House of Rep- 
resentatives to play a part in the making of foreign policies by 
sending a treaty to Congress much in the form of an ordinary bill, 
and allowing it to pass or to be rejected in the same manner as 
current legislation.” We cannot recall any treaty in recent years 
that has been sent to Congress, that is to both houses, or in which 
the House of Representatives had any share. Every treaty has been 
sent to the Senate alone, as the Constitution requires, and the 
House has had no share in its ratification or rejection. Of course, 
when a treaty to become effective requires legislation, an appro- 
priation or the enactment of a law, the House has performed its 
constitutional duty, but it acted purely in a legislative capacity, 
which is separate and apart from the treaty-making power, the 
sole prerogative, of the President and the Senate. Perhaps Mr. 
Whelpley has in mind the Canadian Reciprocity Agreement of 
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the Taft Administration, which took the form of a bill instead 
of a treaty; but as this was a matter dealing entirely with the 
tariff, and under the Constitution all bills raising revenue must 
originate in the House, the treaty to become effective would have 
required the necessary legislation by Congress. Mr. Whelpley’s 
meaning would be clearer had he specifically mentioned the 
Canadian Reciprocity Agreement, the only instance in recent 
years, in my recollection, of an international agreement taking the 
form of a bill instead of being put into treaty form. 
A. Maurice Low 
INDIAN LORE 
THe CHEYENNE Inprans, by Georce Birp GrinnELL, 2 vols., Yale 
University Press. 

To George Bird Grinnell the American Indian is not a mere 
specimen stuck on a pin for study, as many writers seem to regard 
him, but a man and a brother. His sympathetic understanding of 
Indian thought and motives appears throughout the two volumes 
of ““The Cheyenne Indians,” and indeed has figured in all Dr. 
Grinnell’s previous writings. His style is simple and direct — he 
says what he means and all he means in language a child could 
understand, carefully avoiding the use of the more or less esoteric, 
technical terms by which many ethnologists conceal their mean- 
ing from the “vulgar herd.”’ Abstruse philosophical theory is also 
conspicuous by its absence. For these reasons “The Cheyenne 
Indians” will prove a mine of information, not alone for the pro- 
fessional ethnologist, but for the layman as well. 

Another especially notable feature of the book is the fact that 
Dr. Grinnell has not depended on a single informant alone for his 
data — he has taken pains to verify facts by consulting several 
Indians. Where there is wide divergence in the different accounts, 
he has quoted them all, giving credit to the informants and trying 
to explain the reason for the differences, and if there were several 
methods reported for doing anything, he conscientiously records 
them all. 

Readers who have lived long among Indians in a friendly ca- 
pacity will appreciate Dr. Grinnell’s delineation of Indian char- 
acter. For instance we find the following on the status of women: 

“On few subjects has there been such persistent misunderstand- 
ing as on the position of woman among the Indians. Because she 
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was energetic, always busy in the camp, often carried heavy bur- 
dens, attended to the household duties, made the clothing and the 
home, and prepared the family food, the woman has been pictured 
as the slave of her husband, a patient beast of burden whose toils 
were never done. The man, on the other hand, was said to be an 
idler who all day long sat in the shade of the lodge and smoked his 
pipe, while his industrious wives ministered tc his comfort. Most 
of those who have written of Indian life seem to have compre- 
hended nothing of the strenuous labors of the hunt, and of the 
war-path, and to have realized not at all that the woman was the 
man’s partner, who performed her share of the duties of life, as he 
performed his, and who wielded an influence quite as important 
as his, and often even more powerful Among the Cheyennes 
the women are rulers of the camp.” 

The illustrations are most of them excellent, the photographs of 
ceremonies being especially impressive to one who has spent a 
great deal of time, usually in vain, in trying to get just such pic- 
tures. But to an ethnologist, interested in the implements and 
utensils, the dress and equipment of the people, the illustrations 
shown of these things are, with some exceptions, on too small a 
scale to be of much value. 

Another omission in the book is the alphabet that Dr. Grinnell 
used in writing his Indian words. This should have been con- 
spicuously placed at the beginning, but I have not succeeded in 
finding it anywhere. From the Preface one is led to infer that the 
system employed is the one used by Rev. Adolphe Petter in his 
Cheyenne Dictionary, although this is not explicitly stated. 

Never having studied the Cheyenne in the field, I can hardly 
venture to criticise Dr. Grinnell’s observations. Still, statements 
occasionally appear which seem based on misunderstanding. One 
of these concerns the “berdaches,” whom Grinnell calls the 
“halfmen-halfwomen.” These, he remarks, “usually dressed as 
old men.” If so, this is contrary to the custom among other 
tribes, where such persons usually wore women’s dress. Grinnell 
himself later states that “they were men, but had taken up the 
ways of women.” Other points might also be brought up for ques- 
tion; for instance, some of the items on botany, but these, like the 
criticisms already mentioned, are of a minor character, and de- 
tract little, if at all, from the real value of the work. 
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The temptation is strong to follow the volumes chapter by 
chapter with comment, for interesting resemblances may be noted 
in certain customs, with tribes far from the present homes of the 
Cheyenne; but such comments would fill a small book, so rich js 
“The Cheyenne Indians” in suggestion. Certain it is that Dr. 


a 

Grinnell’s work will stand as a monument, not alone to its author, : 
but to the people whose life and character he has saved from ob. d 
livion. a 
M. R. Harrincton 0 


NEW HISTORIES OF THE MODERN WORLD 


) THese Eventrut Years, 2 vols., Encyclopedia Britannica Co. 
{ Tue New Larnep History, 72 vols., C. 4. Nichols Co. 

, Tue Nations or To-Day: France, ITaLty, Yucostavia, Tue Ba tic 
ry AND CavucasIAN States, BritisH AMERICA, JAPAN, INnpD1A, Betcium 
i AND LuxemsBourG, BULGARIA AND Rumania, Great Baitaiy, 
IRELAND; edited by Joun Bucuan, 77 vols., Houghton Mifflin Co. 


only true philosophy.” Napoleon’s dictum of a century ago was 
never more true than at the present moment. The world war sud- 
denly cast up violently to the surface disruptive historical forces 
which had long been seething below and which a fuller knowledge 
of history would have enabled statesmen and peoples to deal with 
more wisely. The present chaos and unrest, likewise, can only be 
é satisfactorily met by the diffusion among intelligent people of a 
i broader and better informed knowledge of the history of other 
lands than their own. We do not mean necessarily the older type of 
political history, which dealt largely with kings, dynasties, and 
wars, or with the minute details of the remote past (valuable 
though this may be in the proper training of the historian), but 
the newer kind of history, which seeks to emphasize those facts 
of the past which are vital in the present; and particularly the 
phenomena of economic history which so largely dominate the 
¥ international relations of the states of to-day. Realization of this 
i has led since the war to a new crop of histories which beckon Clio 
¥ to descend from the university and the school to the market place 
we and the business man’s office. 
| “These Eventful Years” have no connection with “The En- 
cyclopedia Britannica,” except that they are published by the 
same company and enjoy the same high standard of excellence, 
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terest, and authoritativeness. They give within the compass 
of some thirteen hundred pages a remarkable bird’s-eye view of 
what has taken place in the world in this unprecedented century of 
ours. They cover the political history of all the major countries, 
jl] sorts of public questions, science, education, and the arts. 
Spiritualism and psychoanalysis are not omitted, and H. G. Wells 
displays his characteristic gift of imagination and horse sense in 
an essay suggesting what the future has in store for us. The names 
of the eighty-four contributors present an all-star cast such as 
one hardly ever sees gathered together between the covers of a 
single work. Each has handled his chapter so skilfully that all are 
worth reading. When the subject is highly controversial, the editor 
has let two experts each give their own version—as in the two 
chapters on the Battle of Jutland by Admiral Jellicoe and Admiral 
Scheer. A. L. Bowley’s able study of the difficult question of the 
rise of prices as compared with that of wages should prove as valu- 
able and handy as O. P. Austin’s statistics of the wealth of nations, 
or as Professor Seligman’s analysis of the prodigious taxation 
entailed by the war. 

The admirable new edition of Larned’s “History for Ready 
Reference” retains the convenient system of excerpting and cross- 
referencing leading historical authorities, which has distinguished 
this unique work for nearly thirty years. The most notable feature 
of the new edition is that a full tithe of the work — more than a 
thousand closely printed double column pages — is devoted to 
the history of the world war. This is an excellently balanced and 
clearly arranged account of the great struggle which was being 
fought out simultaneously in many lands; it embodies long extracts 
rom official reports of military leaders which are nowhere else so 
conveniently available. Very useful also for reference are the texts 
of the latest constitutions of most of the new states which have 
arisen from the wreckage of the war. 

Mr. Buchan’s project is well conceived and tolerably well car- 
ried out. Though each volume is the product of several different 
hands, there is less unevenness and lack of harmonious co-ordina- 
tion than one might fear. There are excellent maps, passable in- 
dices, and indifferent bibliographies (except in the “ British Amer- 
ca” volume which has no book-lists). The remoter history is 
scantily but not badly sketched. Events of the past century and 
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the political aspects of the world war are given relatively full 
treatment. And in the case of each state there are added excellent, 
though necessarily brief, chapters on economic conditions and 
resources. 

One naturally turns with greatest interest to the volumes on 
the states which have most recently emerged and which are there. 
fore least known. In “The Baltic and Caucasian States” there js 
no attempt to treat as a whole such disparate countries as Fin. 
land, Lithuania, Georgia, and Azerbaijan. These have in fact no 
essential connection with one another, except that they used to 
form fringes of the Russian Empire which were never wholly as- 
similated by tsardom. In his condensed narrative of Finland’s 
past and present, Mr. T. L. Gilmour succeeds in impressing upon 
his reader the fact that the Finns are a persistent and hopeful 
people. Their inherent sense of self-government, toleration in re- 
ligion and language, and impatience of unjust oppression show 
that they deserved and will maintain the independence early ac- 
corded to them by the powers after the war. The regions which 
now constitute Esthonia and Latvia and were at one time or an- 
other under German, Danish, Swedish, Polish, or Russian domi- 
nation, have an intricate history which presents a difficult task 
to their historian. Mr. W. F. Reddaway, who contributes the 
section on this subject, solves it in the best way. He carries the 
two regions along together in a spirited account, comparing and 
contrasting them as he goes, until the close of the war; then, hav- 
ing proclaimed independence, each deserves and is given a sepa- 
rate description. But Mr. Reddaway is not free from errors, and 
he lacks appreciation of the work of civilization accomplished by 
the German Baltic barons ever since their first colonization of the 
region seven centuries ago. It is true that these German landown- 
ers were often oppressive — the chronicler Russow, of Luther's 
time, describes the country as “a heaven for the priests, a para- 
dise for the lords, a gold mine for the traders, and a hell for the 
peasants.” Nevertheless, the German settlers, though never 
forming much more than a twentieth of the population, did much 
to improve farming, trade, and industry, and to instil religion; they 
even contributed to the extraordinarily high literacy and general 
intelligence of the Esths and Letts, which have made them so 
much riper for democratic self-government than other parts of 
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the Russian Empire. Mr. Reddaway’s bibliography is pitifully 
inadequate; he makes no mention of the fundamental works of 
Arbusow, Bielenstein, and Bunge, of the agrarian studies of Bul- 
merincq, Engelhardt, Jakobi, Jung-Stilling, and Tobien, of the 
popular but good descriptive accounts of Kessler, Skujeneeks, 
Tornius, Tupin, Verbelis, and Ruhl, nor of the interesting series 
edited by F. Wirtz and by O. Grautoff. The story of the Caucasus 
region is informing, picturesque, and fairly adequate. Here centu- 
ries of intrigue, invasion, and oppression have finally resulted in the 
establishment of nine little republics which are federated (not 
altogether harmoniously or enthusiastically) with the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics. The volume on Yugoslavia, written 
largely by Miss Lorimer, Miss Waring, and Miss Newbigin, 1s 
distinctly Serb in tone, and shows little sympathy for other points 
of view, whether Hapsburg, Italian, Montenegrin, Croatian, or 
Bulgarian. A better balanced volume would have resulted if the 
editor could have secured the co-operation of another English 
woman who knows how to write an interesting narrative and who 
has travelled widely and intimately in the Balkans — Miss Edith 
Durham. 


Sipney B. Fay 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 
FOUR LETTERS OF DR. HOLMES 


WiruH AN INTRODUCTION BY CHARLES COLEMAN SELLERS 


HORTLY after the outbreak of the Civil War, an Amateur 

Photographic Exchange Club was formed by a number of 
men, interested in the rising art of photography, but scattered 
throughout the Union. It was through this organization that 
Coleman Sellers, of Philadelphia, a prominent engineer, made the 
acquaintance of Oliver Wendell Holmes. Thus — for they met 
but once, and then in later years—a purely “photographic 
intimacy” was established, the novelty of which pleased the 
imaginations of both. Both men, moreover, had a broad field of 
mutual interests, and upon this they continued to meet, occasion- 
ally, in a correspondence that long outlived the Exchange Club. 
Four letters, selected from this correspondence, afford intimate 
glimpses into the genial Doctor’s life and affairs, at widely sepa- 
rated intervals. 


21 Charles St. 
Boston, Feby. 6th, 1862 
My DEAR Sir, 

I know you will excuse my negligence when I tell you that I have 
neglected almost everything in the tremulous interest with which I have 
followed the fortunes of the army before Richmond, in which my first- 
born is serving as a Captain. It has been almost impossible for me to 
think of anything except what was going on there. Nothing else would 
have prevented my acknowledging long before this the receipt of the 
interesting series of stereographs of machinery which you were kind 
enough to send me, through Dr. Dean. But your last letter goes so much 
farther in courtesy and attention than I had any right to ask that I can- 
not wait another day to answer it and thank you for what it contains and 
all the trouble you have taken for me. I am much obliged, then, for the 
very good stereograph of the Girard College, which I shall have mounted, 


as I have done with all you have previously sent me. 
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If it were not for this war I should begin getting photographic appara- 


© «ys to-morrow. If peace ever returns I feel sure I shall try my hand at 
» she art and then I shall be only too happy to send you some of my handi- 


work in return for the many favors I have received from you. 
I enclose a stereograph of one of the wonderful Japanese crystal 


: spheres (pure quartz) which Mr. Whipple took for me and which I beg 


S you to accept. 


Very sincerely yours, 
O. W. Hoimes. 


Boston, Dec. gth, 1867. 
Dear Mr. SELLERS, 

] thank you cordially for your very interesting letter and the kind 
words it contained. The invitation which you offer me in a form which it 
is hard to resist, it is out of my power to accept. I have promised myself 
and told I do not know how many associations that I will not lecture 
during this winter or spring. I have my doubts whether I shall ever care 
to try the lecture room again, but I do not say positively I shall not. 
If | were not pretty sure to get sick every time I go away from home, 
| should be more likely to revisit my audiences than I am as it is. 

I cannot tell you how interesting I found the fact you mention about 
the prentices and their mothers. It has been running in my head ever 
since I read your letter. Luckily my wife is one of the “smartest,” most 
capable women going, so I expect my children to come to something 
good and great, notwithstanding all drawbacks due to the other side. 
You may be sure that your observation takes its place in my physio- 
logical and psychological archives as one of the most important I have 
ever met with. 

If 1 come to Philadelphia — and nobody knows where one thing or 
another may not call him —I shall certainly find you. You shall crack 
a nut for me with your steam hammer. You shall bore me — to a reason- 
able extent — with the rifle boring machine. I am very sure that is the 
only thing I shall find a bore or a borer in your establishment, for I love 
all sorts of machinery, and a few days ago was making drills with more 
delight I am afraid than I have often found in making a book or deliver- 
ing a lecture. — My stereographic collection increases from year to year 
and it is a source of constant pleasure. As to photography, I have been 
too busy ever since I began my story [“ The Guardian Angel” ?] to work 
at it and I am afraid I shall not do much at it hereafter. With renewed 
thanks for your most agreeable letter, I am 


Yours faithfully, 


O. W. Homes. 
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Boston, Feb. 16, 1871, 
Dear Mr. SELLERS, — 


I wish I had time to answer your letter at length, but I am in the press 
of my lectures at the College and crowded with many incidental duties, 
First let me thank you for the speaking likeness of Mrs. Sellers, whose 
advocacy of the humane side in the vivisection question renders her 
portrait more womanly and interesting in my eyes. 

I am Professor of Anatomy and Physiology in one School, but of late 
years the latter branch has been taught separately as it ought to be, for 
anatomy is enough for one man, except he treat the other subject inci. 
dently from its anatomical side. 

Now we have had one of the most famous vivisectors in the world, 
Mr. Brown-Séquard, to lecture for us in some former years, and this year 
a young man, Dr. Lusk of New York, skillful in the same work. 

I do not like vivisections to show perfectly well known facts, but 
students do, and flock to lectures where they are performed. They d 
undoubtedly fix some things in the memory as nothing else would, but 
they seem to me to a great extent unnecessary and not elevating in their 
tendency. Still 1 have never chosen to take ground against them, | should 
be misinterpreted if I did and very naturally, and I had rather the 
opposition to them should come from another quarter. There is no 
doubt that they may be justified when made to throw light on difficult 
subjects, 1 in which human welfare is interested; but I see no need of 
repeating them over and over again on wretched animals before a class 
of young men who can learn the facts without causing pain to helpless 
creatures, (look in Marshall’s Physiology, Vol. 1, p. 329, of the English 
Edition, for similar opinions on the matter.) 

I was quite Satisfied to call attention to the caustic remarks in the 
Idler. 1 am willing to leave it to others to attack these exhibitions, man) 
of which I have seen, some not without profit, others with great disgust, 
but such experimenters as Brown-Séquard throw so much light on 
human disease that I think they have quite as much right to their animals 
as the butchers to those they slaughter. 

I am glad attention is called to the whole subject. But I should not be 
afraid of such experimenters as Weir Mitchell, who knows what he is 
after, and how to get at it. It is the wholesale slaughter to show classes 

what is perfectly well known that I do not approve of. But I do not wish 
at present to come out at all on the matter, while I fully sympathize 
with all that enlightened persons like yourself are doing to put a stop 
to all unnecessary “scientific” cruelties. 

Believe me, my dear Sir, 


Yours very truly, O. W. Homes. 
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Boston, June s, 1887. 


© My pear Mr. SELLERS, 


| was much interested by your letter and I thank you cordially for the 
photographs. Everything which relates to the places I visited in England 


atactt me. Your report on Homeopathy pleased me particularly and 
; | shoul | like, if you do not object, to make use of it in the collected pa- 


pers { Our Hundred Days in Europe’’] giving an account of our journey. 
These will come out in the Autumn and I shall have much pleasure in 
sending you a copy, if I forget it, say I am in my dotage. 

Of course I care most for the photographs of places I have visited, and 
for that reason those you sent of Great Malvern are most acceptable. 
When you get my book perhaps you will look it over and if you have any 
spare photographs of any of them you may be willing to send me a few 
specimens of your work. 

| was sorry to hear of your illness. I hope by what you tell me that you 
are all right now. I myself am very well and I think have not been at 
all worse for my travelling experiences. I suffered badly from asthma both 
going and coming so long as I was on the water, but since my return have 
had no more of it. 

| have had to give up many of my former occupations and amusements 
of late years. 1 do not row, nor use the microscope, nor fiddle, nor work 
at my bench or lathe. My time is so taken up by my unknown correspond- 
ents that I have little time for anything else. I have just had to polish 
off a two volume English poet who has sent me his book, and I get a 
whole new library of works in prose and verse every year, without 
paying for it or wanting the greater part of it very eagerly. If the letters 
I receive had all of them as much ‘to interest me as yours, it would be 
another matter. But I am victimized by a host of people who send me 
unreadable articles, unanswerable, questionable and uncalled for com- 
ments and opinions of all sorts. 

I suppose I shall go on writing for the “Atlantic” a while longer, but 
itis almost time to be lazy for the sake of my own old bones, and perhaps 
| ought to say for the relief of long suffering readers. Up to this time, how- 
ever, I have been kindly treated and I hope I shall have grace not to go 
on until I am told (as M. Labouchiére tells Tyndall) that it is time for 
old gentlemen to call for their nightcaps and go upstairs to bed. 

Believe me, dear Mr. Sellers, 


Faithfully yours, 


OLIvER WENDELL Ho.MEs. 
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MEN AS MOTHERS 


By Epna Davis Romic 


HAVE been trying to possess my soul in patience, waiting fo; 

some more able and dialectic pen than mine to answer Mis 
Clemence Dane’s “The Feminine of Genius” in the July Yair 
Review; but to-day the windmills turn, and covering myself 
with my shield and couching my lance, I sally forth to tilt. Fo: 
all its charming suggestion and stimulating manner, Miss Dane's 
thesis seems to me a little grotesque. Somehow one gets the idea 
that Genius has been left with the concrete results of parenthood 
while the Silent Partner is off to the wars or over the hills and far 
away. Strangely alien among the geniuses is Sappho, who fails to 
fit into the family group that Miss Dane draws. But Miss Dane 
is not yet ready (nor am I) to discuss that kingdom where “the 
life and functions of the sexes are carried on in the reverse.” 

In the first step of approach, I am prone to ask why, necessarily, 
does poor Sappho remain “all by herself. . . on the strength of 
a couple of odes and a few odd lines”? If Blake hobnobs with 
Shakespeare, and Cervantes with Sophocles, why not don the 
modest green and purple knot for Emily Bronté, for Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, for Jane Austen, and for George Eliot? In the 
buttonhole of my coat I may even twist a knot for Emily Dickin- 
son and Edna St. Vincent Millay. But concur we all do in the 
statement that not a one among them is a woman Dante, a woman 
Beethoven, a woman Michelangelo. 

Can we, I wonder, make a similar statement in A.D. 2525: 
If no celestial accident happens to this terrestrial globe, what will 
be the status of creative genius six hundred years from now? 
Will women have contributed singularly distinguished names to 
the arts, or even one major name? “Time doesn’t fly nowadays: 
it whirls; it hurtles.” At such a rate the thirteenth century is a far 
cry from the twentieth, the twentieth a vague whisper to the 
twenty-seventh. I frequently conjecture how often in the whirl. 
pools and eddies of history the generation which marked only its 
own gyrations must have exclaimed that never before had time 
so spun, innocent of the fact that their own troubled current 
was not the whole of the broad, placid stream. Who knows how 
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many ladies-in-waiting bustled about and declared when Esther 
prepared her banquet for Haman and Ahasuerus, “Now women 
are coming into their own. Esther’s every bit as good a statesman 
as the king.” Too, there was Sheba who came to Solomon — 
came to prove him with hard questions. And the magnificence of 
the interview reveals that woman long ago knew more than one 
hatchet for the plate glass of public opinion. But woman’s place 
in the mart of men has no more relevance here than it had in the 
article of Clemence Dane. The topic is genius; or rather, the crux 
of the matter is the feminine of genius. 

This, we learn inductively, is “the unique quality, the supreme 
something, out of which, when it meets and marries genius in a 
man, the work of art is born.” The Beatrices, the Lauras, the 
Juliet Drouets, the Frau von Steins, the Fanny Brawnes, the 
Dark Ladies — these are the feminine of genius. Which, then, of 
Milton’s three wives (Mary Powell, Catharine Woodcock, or 
Elizabeth Minshull) was the feminine of genius; or was there for 
this Puritan also some Dark Lady? Who in the tragically difficult 
life of Michelangelo possessed the supreme something that 
married his genius? Was the unkempt lady (Boswell tells you the 
worst of her) whom Johnson fatuously served, a genius? The actual 
relationship matters little, we read; but mother, sister, lover, wife, 
servant, friend — whoever lights the fire is the feminine of genius. 
One hates to poke around too many dusty corners in the archives 
of the great with this torch idea of Miss Dane’s. 

“I do not believe that any work of genius has been produced 
without another human creature being concerned with the act 
of creation.” Does this mean that human beings observe, react to, 
find inspiration in, other human beings; or does it mean that for 
every man who mothers a work of art there has been a spiritual 
mating with some woman? Must the unique quality, of necessity, 
reside in a Laura, a Beatrice, or a Dark Lady? If a woman should 
become an artist of first rank, should the supreme something that 
had to marry her genius (according to the premise of Miss Dane) 
be the feminine of genius or the masculine of genius? Did the 
human being (or legendary) who worked with the human Sappho 
(or legendary) become the feminine of genius? Does the fact that 
in the past only men have mothered great art (and women sired 
it) preclude the fact that women may ever give birth to great art? 
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Is genius ultimately and irrevocably masculine and feminine — 
masculine in having, trimming, and bearing the light; feminine 
in striking the tinder? 

My head begins to turn. Or is it the windmill? Perhaps my lance 
is already shattered, and there is nothing to do except to retrieve 
Rosinante and ride to further knightly deeds. But before I go, 
I may make bold to ask why one should call Dulcinea a genius, 
anyway. Femininity is one thing; genius is another: by their fruits 
you shall know them. And the fruits of creative genius are 
memorable creations. “‘There has never been a woman Shake. 
speare,” asserts Miss Dane, “never has been, that is, a woman 
who has expressed on paper so large an understanding. . . of the 
universe.” Unless one limit art to “expression on paper,” we ask, 
how is he to sort out the genius of Milton from that of all the mute, 
inglorious Miltons? And in the feminine — intrinsically — there 
is often no more of that unique quality, the supreme something, 
than in the pigments, or the marble, or the anthracite that makes 
up the material of the artist. Genius is the power that expresses 
itself in unforgettable form — not the food man eats or the woman 
he admires, sometimes with amazing indiscrimination! That light 
in some human creature’s eye — call it sympathy and understand- 
ing, call it faith, call it love, call it supreme sacrifice, call it even 
inspiration: but why call it genius or the feminine of genius? 
The parent idea is pretty sure to lead to anomaly or dilemma. 











